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THE 


T  O  T  H  E 

READER. 

THE  following  Sheets  contain  the 
Life^  and  'T)ocirine  ffV^i\\2.^ox2iSy 
by  which  the  Reader -will  be  able  to 
judge  if  he  deferves  the  CbaraSier  he  has 
hitherto  maintairdd.  This  Work  is  owing 
to  Mr.  Dacier,  who  in  the  following  Ψτο^ 
faccy  to  which  this  ferves  as  an  Introdu- 
iiion^  acquaints  the  World  with  the  Nature  y 
and  SDefign  of  his  Undertaking.  The  Rea- 
^der  will  not  be  dtfpleas^d  at  the  Commenda^ 
tion  he  gives  his  Mafler  the  French  King^ 
fince  ifs  no  ?nore  than  he  deferves  on  that 
Account  y  for  his  very  Enemies  muf  own  he 
has  been  a  great  Encoiirager  of  Learning  j 
as  if  by  this  popular  A  Et  he  hoped  tofecure 
to  himfelf  a  Reputation  with  RoftentVy 
who.,  he  may  imagine  y  will  hardly  be  in¬ 
due  d  to  believe  that  a  Ψ  rince  y  who  was 
fo  great  a  Favourer  of  the  Mufesy  could  be 
guilty  of  thofe  many  Violences  y  with  which 
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his  Memory  mufl  too  defervedly  be  charged 
It  was  thought  a  Book  of  this  Nature  would  I 
be  of  fame  ufe  in  this  degenerate  Age  j  for  | 
fnce  our  Modern  Libertines  refufe  to  hear  [ 
jVIofes  and  the'  Trophets-^  let  'em  behold 
one  rifen  from  the  f)ead  to  convince  'em  ; 
let  'em  with  Confifion  hear  him  reafon  'em 
out  of  their  abfurd  Maxims ^  and  fhame  'em 
into  better  Ψrinciρles, 

Befides^  it  will  appear  that  a  Work  of 
this  Nature  is  very  proper^  to  give  us  a 
jufl  Notion  of  Pythagoras  himfelf:  Many 
things  were  father'd  upon  him^  which  bore 
no  Relation  to  him^  and  feveral  AbfurdL 
ties  pafs'd  upon  the  World  as  Bart  of  his 
^oflrine^  which  could  not  but  lejfen  his 
Charahier  among  Men  of  Judgment  and 
Learning,  So  that  he  now  appears  reform'd 
of  thofe  many  Errors^  with  which  they 
had  difguis'd  him^  and  comes  forth  cloath'd 
in  his  Rriniitive  Simplicity, 

Upon  thefe  Confiderations  we  thought  an 
Englifh  Tranfation  would  be  no  improper 
Undertaking  ;  and  we  hope  the  Reception 
Pythagoras  found  in  France  will  be  no 
Reafon  why  he  fhould  not  meet  with  a 
Welcome  here^  fince  a  brave  Man  ought  to 
be  well  receiv'd  every  where  He  had  a 
natural  Antipathy  to  Tyranny^  and  therefore 
he  feems  to  claim  a  RefpeLt  from  a  free 
people  j  and  fare  his  LDobirine  ought  to 
flour ifh  no  where  better  than  among  generous 
Englifh  Spirits. 
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Μ.  "DACIEKs 

PREFACE. 

I  Have  not  forgot  the  Debt  I  owe  the  World  up¬ 
on  the  Publication  of  my  firif  Yoliimne  of  Pin· 
tarch^  and  two  oi Plato,  They  met  with  a  Recep¬ 
tion  fo  favourable,  that  I  thought  ipy  felf  oblig'd 
to  proceed,  'till  the  Promife  I  had  made  the  Pub- 
lick  was  perform'd.  If  God  grants  me  Life  and 
Health,  I  fhall  apply  both  intirely  to  this  End,  and 
hope  in  a  fhoit  time  to  prefent  the  World  with  all 
Plutarch^  Lives,  together  with  his  Morals,  and  the 
'Dialogues  of  Plato.  'Tis  neither  a  want  of  Refo- 
lution,  nor  an  uneafinefs  under  the  Attempt  has 
interrupted  me  in  my  Defign,  but  fome  weighty 
Reafons  ariiing  from  the  Senfe  of  my  Duty,  which 
mud  be  always  prefen'd  to  our  private  Inclina¬ 
tions. 

Among  all  thofe  Princes  that  have  been  renown’d 
for  their  Love  to  Letters,  no  one  has  honour  d  Vm 
with  a  Protection  fo  eminent,  fo  eificacious,  fb 
glorious,  as  Lewis  the  Great,  Amidft  his  mod 
important  Cares,  which  fill  up  each  Hour  of  his 
Life,  and  in  the  Heat  of  the  moil  Lxpenfive  Wars, 
his  Majefly  has  flill  periiiled  in  his  Encouragement 
of  Learning,  and  has  appropriated  fome  Moments 
totheCKeriihing  and  Improvement  of  it;  for  which 
Reafon  it  never  appear’d  in  a  more  flouriihing  Con¬ 
dition  than  under  his  Reign.  Athens  it  felf,  in  its 
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greateft  Splendor  couid  never  fhew  an  Affembly  of 
Men  fo  celebrated  in  ail  Sciences,  diftinguifhM  by 
fuch  a  variety  of  Talents,  as  meet  every  Day  at  the 
LoMvrey  under  his  Majefty’s  Order  and  Protedion, 
The  Arts  and  Sciences  have  in  Honour  to  this  Age 
recover’d  their  ancient  Luftre,  and  the  nicety  of 
Tafte,  flrength  of  Judgment  and  politenefs  of  Wit, 
break, out  afreih,  after  an  Eclipfe  of  feveral  Ages; 
which  is  one  of  the  moil:  diftinguifhing  Charaàers 
of  the  moil:  glorious  Reigns  :  For,  as  I  have  elfe- 
where  made  appear.  Arts  and  Sciences  fympathize 
with  the  Fortune  of  the  Prince;  for  the  Influence 
that  a  good  Soil,  and  friendly  Climate,  has  upon 
Seed  and  Fruit,  the  fame  has  the  Glory  of  Princes, 
their  Grandure,  Magniflcence,  and  Liberality  o- 
ver  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  may  be  faid  to 
thrive  not  fo  much  under  their  Reigns,  as  thfo^ 
their  Means.  ^Twas  this  gave  the  Ancients  fo 
juft  and  fublime  an  Idea  of  an  Hercules  con- 
duifiing  the  Mufes,  Hercules  Mufarum,  Hercu¬ 
les  Âiufagetes  ;  thereby  to  denote  the  Eternal 
and  inviolable  Union  there  is  between  the  Mufe 
and  the  Hero. 

His  Majefly  having  Ordain’d  a  new  Regulation 
for  the  Academies  of  Medals,  and  being  unwilling 
it  ihould  be  wholly  employ’d  in  Medals  and  In« 
feriptions,  but  rather  that  it  fhould,  by  a  general 
Application,  extend  itfeif  to  all  the  Parts  of  Learn¬ 
ing,  to  make  this  Eftabliihment  jflill  more  ufefuJ, 
he  feem’d  deiirous,  that  beiides  thofe  Studies, 
which  all  the  Members  were  to  embrace  in  com¬ 
mon,  each  of  them  Ihould  undertake  fomething  in 
particular.  Thus  the  Mufes,  who  according  to  the 
Fabl·',  work  together  under  Apollo's  Care  and  Di- 
fcipline,  are  not  content  to  unite  in  a  general  Con¬ 
fort,  but  moreover  apply  themfelves  each  to  fome 
particular  Employment.  An  ingenious  Fiârion,  by 
which  we  are  to  underftand,  that  in  all  learned 
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AiTemblies,  and  Academies  founded  by  Princes,  it 
is  not  fufïicient  that  every  Member  contributes  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  Abilities,  and  communicates  his 
Knowledge  to  the  Perfedion  of  fomething  under¬ 
taken  in  common,  but  that  each  engages  in  fome 
Deiign  peculiarly  his  one;  fo  that  none  of  their 
Talents  may  be  loft  to  the  Publick,  who  will  by 
that  means  receive  the  full  Benefit  of  their  feveral 
Labours.  There  can  be  nothing  more  eifedual  to 
the  Advancement  of  Learning  ;  fo  that  we  have 
great  Reafon  to  hope  the  Succefs  v/ill  be  anfwer- 
able  to  his  Majefty’s  Expecftation,  and  that  thofe 
benign  Influences,  which  he  is  pleas’d  to  extend 
to  this  Academy,  will  be  attended  by  fuitable  Pro¬ 
duirions.  Each  Member  is  earneft  to  undertake 
fomething  agreeable  to  the  Courfe  of  his  Studies, 
and  his  own  Inclinations  :  For  my  Parr,  that  I  may 
the  better  keep  my  firft  Defigns  in  View,  and  make 
my  feif  ftill  more  capable  for  the  Performance  of 
them,  I  have  attempted  two  things  of  the  fame 
Stamp  and  Quality,  and  which  I  hope  will  contri¬ 
bute  fomeîhing  to  the  Benefit  of  the  Publick. 

The  firft  is  the  Life  of  Pythagorasy  with  an  Ex¬ 
plication  of  his  Symbols,  and  Golden  Verfes,  and 
a  Tranflation  of  Hier  odes  his  Commentaries,  where¬ 
in  the  whole  DoArine  of  this  Philofopher  is  fully 
explain’d. 

The  fécond  is  a  Tranflation  of  Epidetm  his  Ma¬ 
nual,  diUd  Simp  lid  iu  his  6’m'/^Coromentaries,  toge¬ 
ther  with  anew  Manual  of  the  ύπιο.  EpiCletuSi  col¬ 
lected  out  of Diifertations,  and  which  com¬ 
prehend  fuch  Noble,  fuch  Inftruetive  Maxims,  as 
well  deferve  to  be  recover’d  cut  of  the  Oblivion 
in  which  they  have  lain, 

I  ihould  have  efteem’d  it  a  great  Affront  if  any 
other  had  been  before  hand  with  me  on  this  Oc- 
cafion,  where  our  Obedience  to  the  King, 'and  a 
Submiffion  to  his  Pleafure  is  concern’d.  My  In- 
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elinatîon.  Duty,  Gratitude,  and  the  Obligation  I 
Jay  under  of  making  fome  Acknowledgment  lor  his 
Majefty’s  Favours  to  me;  ail  thefe  Confiderations 
confpir’d  together  to  make  me  diftinguiili  my  ielf 
at  kail  by  my  Diligence,  fince  that  was  the  only 
Adv.antage  to  which  1  could  prefume  to  afpirc. 
My  Ends  are  anfwer’d  ;  the  two  things  I  undertook 
are  finiih’d,  and  I  here  prefent  the  Reader  with  the 
firil,  which  contains  the  Birth  of  Phiiofophy  ;  for 
tho*  the  iomck^Se,éi  was  founded  by  Thalesy  before 
Fjthagoras  had  eflablilh’d  his,  yet  iince  that  Sed: 
was  of  no  long  continuance,  but  was  eclips’d  by 
the  Italick:)  which  gain’d  ground  in  an  Inilant,  and 
fpread  it  icIf  into  all  Parts,  Fjthagoras  muil  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  firil  of  Philofophers,  and  the  Father 
of  Phiiofophy. 

For  this  Reafon  I  have  publifh’d  with  all  con¬ 
venient  fpeed  the  Life  of  this  Great  Man,  whofe 
-Wiidom  is  equal  to  hisnobie  Exrradlion,  Dio’ 
genes  LaertmSj  Jambiieus^  and  Forphjry  had  hand- 
fomely  acquitted  themieives,  my  only  Buiinefs  had 
/  been  to  tranilate  them;  but  they  have  written  the 
Life  of  this  Fhilofopher  after  fo  irregular  and  inco- 
'  herent  a  manner,  and  what  is  worfe,  with  fo  little 
Judgment,  that  their  Writings  are  no  better  than 
confus’d,  indigeiled  Memoirs;  coniiiling  of  feve- 
ral  frivolous,  childifh  Matters,  not  only  unworthy 
of  FjthagoraSy  but  often  contrary  to  his  real  Sen¬ 
timents;  but  this  is  not  all,  they  who  follow’d ’em 
have  more  groily  mifreprefented  the  Life  and  Do- 
drine  of  this  great  Man,  attributing  to  him  fe- 
veral  Miracles,  or  rather  Deluiions,  becoming  a 
Magician  or  Qtiack  better  than  a  Philofopher.  Such 
are  the  Stories  we  have  of  his  Magical  Mirror,  his 
fuperftitious  Arithmetick,  and  his  Onomantic  Wheel, 
I  have  therefore  rejeded  all  thofe  idle  Notions, 
which  the  defire  of  fathering  their  Chimerical  Ima¬ 
ginations  upon  the  Authority  of  fo  great  a  Man, 
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hâs  made  fome  divulge,  which  the  Credulity  and 
Superftition  of  others  by  degrees  have  fwallow’d, 
and  of  all  which  the  unprejudiced  Antients  were 
utterly  ignorant. 

If  the  fame  Method  was  follow’d  in  writing  the 
Lives  of  the  reft  of  the  Philofophers  that  fucceed- 
ed  Pythagoras,  we  Ihould  plainly  obferve  the  Pro- 
grefs  thofe  great  Genii  have  made  in  their  Difeo- 
veries  of  Truth,  than  which  nothing  would  be 
more  ufeful  or  agreeable;  for  what  greater  Profit 
or  Pleafure  can  we  have,  than  to  fee  the  Steps  Hu¬ 
man  Underftanding  has  made  in  the  fearch'^  of  that 
which  is  our  fovereign  Good,  and  to  obferve  by 
what  Guides  it  has  been  condudled,  what  it  is  that 
has  reduc’d  it,  and  hinder’d  it  from  difeovering 
the  Truth  it  was  in  fearch  after,  or  from  adhering 
to  it  when  once  it  had  difeover’d  it. 

I  confefs  we  are  not  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Wri¬ 
tings  of  the  Heathens  for  our  Inftrudions,  they  are 
at  fuch  Variance  among  thcmfelves,  fo  oppofite  in 
their  Opinions  upon  the  moft  important  Points, 
that  as  Plato  faith  of  Men,  they  have  divided  Fol¬ 
ly  amongft  ’em,  fo  may  it  be  faid  of  thefe  Phiio- 
fophers,  that  each  of  them  has  put  in  for  his  Share 
oft  Ignorance  ;  whilft  on  the  other  hand  all  the 
Dotftors  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  from  Mofes  down 
to  the  laft  of  the  A^poftles,  appear  fo  uniform,  con¬ 
cur  fo  exad:ly  in  the  fame  Principles  and  Dodtrine, 
that  as  Pythagoras  faid  God  was  Harmony,  fo  may 
it  be  more  juftly  faid  of  this  Harinony,  that  it  is 
God  himfelf,  for  nothing  under  God  could  be  a- 
ble  to  infpire  if.  I  don’t  therefore  compare  the  moft 
inlighten’d  of  the  Philofophers  to  any  of  thefe 
Do(ftors,  but  place  them  beneath  the  moft  ignorant 
Chriftian,  and  refer  the  Reader  to  what  I  have  faid 
on  this  Point  in  my  Difeourfe  upon  Plato  ;  how¬ 
ever  this  is  no  rcaibn  why  the  Difeoveries  of  the 
Heathens  ihould  rot  be  of  great  ufe  and  efteem 
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among  us,  for  flowing  originally  from  the  Jewifj  Re· 
velation,  defign’d  by  God  to  re-eilabliili  natural  Reli¬ 
gion,  which  Paganifm  had  almoft  aboIifh*d,  and  to 
prepare  rhe  World  for  the  Reception  ofChriftiani- 
ty,  which  was  to  be  more  perfed:  than  the  Jewifif 
Revelation,  and  to  fupply  its  Defeds,  we  find  in  their 
Writings  ilveral  exalted  Principles,  continuing  to 
the  World  that  true  Light,  which  by  the  infinite 
Goodnefs  of  God  never  ceas’d  intireiy  to  enlighten 
Mankind,  by  which  means  thofe  Principles  become 
invincible  Arguments  of  the  Truth  of  our  Reli¬ 
gion. 

Befides,  thefe  firft  Philofophers  being  Men  of 
excellent  Parts,  iiluilrated  thofe  known  Truths  with 
fuch  cogent  Demonilrations,  as  were  fuificient  to 
enlighten  the  Underftanding,  to  remove  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  Doubts,  and  refute  an  infinite  Number  of 
Errors,  from  which  feveral  confiderable  Advan¬ 
tages  arife.  For  it  being  highly  requifite  that  Know¬ 
ledge  fhould  precede  Defire,  it  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  that  the  Mind  ihould  firft  be  purg’d  of  its  Er¬ 
rors  before  it  can  be  prepar’d  for  a  Reception  of  that 
Knowdedge;  and  to  this  Pythagoras,  Socrates  and 
Plato  have  exceedingly  contributed,  as  approaching 
nearer  to  tlie  Truth,  and  cloathing  their  Principles 
in  fuch  a  forcible  ftrength  of  Reafon,  and  Evidence, 
as  is  fuificient  to  difiim  the  moft  refolute  Incredu¬ 
lity,  and  convince  the  moft  obftinate  Libertine. 

1  ftiall  here  prefent  the  Reader  in  a  few  Words, 
and  at  one  View,  with  the  moft  exalted  Principles 
difcovci’d  and  profefs’d  by  Pythagoras.  The  Reader 
will  be  furpriz’d  to  find  the  Dawnings  of  Phiioib- 
phy  fo  bright  in  an  Age  of  fo  much  Darkneft,  and 
that  now  fo  many  Ages  after  fuch  a  clear  Manife- 
ftation  of  the  Truth,  when  nothing  more  is  to  be 
deiir’d,  when  all  Is  accomplifh’d,  and  the  Sun  of 
Righteoufnefs  ihines  in  full  Glory  upon  us,  we 
ftiould  now,  notwitliftanding  all  this,  ipeet  with 
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fome  pretending  Philofophers,  whofe  whole  Bufi- 
nefs  is  to  call  in  Queftion  thofe  Truths  which  have 
been  acknowledg’d,  and  reverenc’d  by  all  Antiqui¬ 
ty,  and  to  betray  us  again  into  fuch  abominable 
Errors,  as  were  we  guided  by  them,  would  be  the 
Reverie  of  what  happen’d  to  the  Egyptians  in  the 
Days  of  Mofes^  the  People  of  ^  God  would  be 
ihut  up  in  horrible  Darknefs,  whilft  the  Pagans 
walk’d  in  the  Light. 

Pythagoras  acknowledg’d  that  God  was  one,  and 
explain’d  himfeif  on  this  Point  after  fo  clear  and  a- 
greeable  a  manner,  as  fuihciently  ridicules  the  Plu¬ 
rality  of  Gods:  An  Inftance  of  this  we  find  in  . 
thefe  Verfes  of  Pythagoras^  handed  down  to  us  by 
St.  Juft  in. 

^Εύις  L·^  οίμί  Ινος  οφοΙλ<{  Juilîn. 

Κοσμορ  ίσον  Τ8Τύί)  çYiaiZÇ  Oiirçav^  ίμοςπι'©^'  narch./*, 

K’  Hy\  μόνον  ζόσας  ύτΐΰν  ίμοςμΧΚά  κχΊοΐίί&ϊν  6;. 

Και  τδ  ^s. 

If  any  one  fjould  fay  I  am  God,  beftdes  the  only  true- 
God)  let  him  create  a  World  like  this,  and  fay  this  is 
my  Worky  hut  he  ought  not  only  to  fay  this  is  my  Work» 
hut  he  muft  inhabit  and  fill  the  World  he  has  created^ 
for  fo  has  the  true  God  done  hy  this. 

He  likewife  had  a  Notion  of  God’s  having  be¬ 
gotten  a  Son  like  himfeif;  this  Son  the  ffeathens 
calfd  The  Word  of  the  Father ,ζηά  confefs’d,  that  this 
Word  created  and  regulated  the  Univerfe. 

He 
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He  extoird  the  Truth  of  that  Dodrine,  which 
teaches  that  God  has  enter’d  into  a  Treaty  with 
>  his  Creature,  which  Treaty  is  no  other  than  na¬ 

tural  Religion,  in  Confequence  of  which  Man  is 
born  to  a  Religious  End,  and  Religion  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Defign  of  his  Being;  fo  that  God  being  the 
Foundation  of  our  Duty,  true  Virtue  is  relative, 
and  confifts  in  a  fteadfaft  Faithfulnefs  to  him;  he 
likewife  knew  the  Corruption  of  Nature,  and  the 
Neceflity  of  a  Satisfaàèion  to  deliver  the  Soul  from 
the  Bondage  of  Sin. 

in  ihort,  he  maintain’d,  that  Man  being  a  free 
Agent,  voluntarily  plung’d  himfelf  into  all  his  Mif- 
fortiines  by  an  ill  ufe  of  his  Liberty,  and  an  obili- 
nate  Refolution  not  to  fee  the  good  things  that  lye 
jufl:  before  him,  and  w'hich  God  has  put  into  his 
Power.'  He  knew  how  to  reconcile  this  Free-Will 
in  Man  with  the  Providence  of  God,  without  which 
Reconciliation  St.  ^ufiin  aiTures  us  we  know  not 
how  to  believe,  or  live  as  we  ought.  Out  of  all 
thefe  Principles  he  has  rais’d  admirable  Rules  for 
the  Regulation  of  our  Manners,  ihewing  us  the 
I  indifpenfible  Obligation  we  lye  under  of  being  De- 
Λ^ο^,  Thankful,  Charitable,  Difinterefs’d,  Faith¬ 
ful,  Juft  and  Temperate,  governing  our  Appetites 
by  the  Didates  of  Reafon,  which  ought  always  tp 
hold  the  Reins. 

Thefe  are  the  firft  Rays,  which  difpell’d  the 
Clouds  of  Idolatry  ;  fpringing  originally  out  of  the 
their  Light  grew  incorporated  with  that 
of  the  Chriftian  Religion  ;  and  having  elfedually 
affifted  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  in  baffling  thç 
other  Superftitions  of  Paganifm,  they  now  ferve  to 
unravel  the  idle  Cavils  and  frivolous  Evailons  of 
the  Atheift  and  Libertine. 

The  firm  Perfuafion  the  Heathen  Philofophers 
had  of  the  Neceffity  of  the  Soul’s  being  releas’d 
from  her  Corruption,  before  ftie  could  become  ca¬ 
pable 
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pable  of  an  Union  with  Cod,  threw  ’em  upon  a 
multitude  of  Expedients  in  order  to  eifed  that  De¬ 
liverance;  from  hence  flow  all  tliofe  Purifications, 
Initiation^,  and  other  fuperftitious  Rites  in  life  a- 
mong  them;  for  the  Ways  of  Truth  are  not  more 
uniform,  than  are  the  Windings  of  Error  intricate 
and  uncertain.  For  Inilance,  in  the  moft  myfte- 
rious  of  their  Ceremonies,  which  was  that  of  In- 
fρetl·iony  ’F.^37r7«*i,  the  Priefls  bury’d  thofe  they 
initiated  up  to  the  Neck,  fo  that  nothing  remain’d 
above  Ground  but  the  Head.  By  which  they 
were  to  learn,  that  in  this  Life  they  were  to  diveft 
themfelVes  of  their  corruptible  Body,  and  bury  all 
their  Paflions  with  it,  raifing  their  Souls  up  to  the 
intelligible  Light,  of  which  the  fenfible  Light  is 
a  Symbol.  For,  as  I  obferv’d  before  irr  Plato^  the 
Heathen  Ceremonies  were  nothing  but  Types,  for 
Falfhood  alv/ays  ftudy’d  to  mimick  Truth.  But 
all  thefe  Efforts  ferv’d  only  to  lead  ’em  farther  out 
of  the  Way;  they  were  ftill  at  a  Lofs  hoW  this 
Deliverance  was  to  be  effeffed.  No  Being  under 
God  made  Man  was  able  to  reveal  it  to  ’em,  or 
teach  ’em  how  it  was  to  be  accompliih’d.  God  had 
Éimfelf  foretold  by  the  Mouth  of  his  Prophets, 
that  the  Meffias  β)οΜ  he  a  Light  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  a  Salvation  unto  the  End  of  the  Earth,  How  tc  in  tefta- 
could  the  Heathens  be  able  to  difeover  this  Salva-  nientum  ^ 
tion,  which  lay  conceal’d  under  fo  many  Types, 
when  moil:  of  the  Jewslhcvrddvts,  to  whom  thefe  tium,uttu 
Prophecies  were  addrefs’d,  could  not  comprehend  fis  in  falu- 
thofe  grand  Charaàfcrifticks  of  our  Saviour,  which 

are  now  become  fo  familiar  to  us?  This  God  Man, 

/  /  r  1  1  1  r  ^  nium  ter- 

•}vho  Tvas  to  bear  our  Griefs,  to  be  wounded  for  our  rx.ifai.^^. 

Tranfgreffons,  and  to  take  on  him  the  Iniquity  of  us  6· 

all,  upon  whom  the  Chaflifement  of  our  Peace  was  TJ- 

■were  to  he  healed,  MffZ'the 
Enigma.  Jeius  septuagint 
Chrift  was  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  Nations,  but  Trmfaiim 

he 


to  be  laid,  and  by  whofe  Stripes  we 
was  to  them  an  inexplicable 
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he  was  firil  to  be  their  Light,  by  which  they  were 
to  difeover  their  Salvation.  So  that  the  Means  of 
their  Redemption  wer^  to  be  coneeard  from  ’em 
’till  the  Redeemer  was  ready  to  appear.  All  their 
Sagacity,  all  their  Penetration  was  irjeffed:uah  This 
Ignorance  was  foretold,  but  by  whom?  by  him 
who  enlightens  or  obfeures  the  Mind  of  Man,  as 
it  feemeth  bell:  to  him.  Wherefore  this  Ignorance 
was  invincible  ’till  the  Saviour  came,  whom  alone 
God  had  empower’d  to  remove  it,  and  who  in  ef- 
fed  has  remov’d  it,  according  as  it  was  foretold  of 
him.  For  which  Reafon  this  Ignorance  in  the 
Heathens  is  fo  far  from  deferving  our  Contempt, 
that  it  ought  the  rather  to  be  admir’d  and  refpeà- 
ed  by  us,  as  one  of  the  moil  evident  Inilances  of 
the  Accomplithment  of  the  Prophecies,  and  as  con- 
vincing  a  Proof  of  the  Truth  of  the  Chriilian  Re¬ 
ligion,  as  all  their  Knowledge  and  PJnderilanding. 
For  my  part  I  muil  confefs  that  this  Ignorance, 
impos’d  for  a  certain  fpace  on  a  Nation  the  moll 
penetrating  in  the  Un iverfe,  and  that  under  fuch 
plain  Predidlions  as  might  have  open’d  their  Eyes, 
and  at  length  remov’d  when  the  Fulnefs  of  Time 
was  come,  appears  to  me  no  lefs  a  Miracle  than  the 
Sun  Handing  Hill  at  the  Command  of  Jo^oua,  or 
the  Waves  of  the  Sea  rearing  themfelves  np  as  into 
a  Wall  on  each  Side,  to  open  a  Paifage  for  the  If* 
raelites. 

From  fo  evident  a  Principle  may  be  drawn  the 
Explication  and  Proof  of  feveral  important  Truths, 
but  that  is  not  my  Defign  in  this  Place.  It  is  iuf- 
ficient  if  I  have  ihown  what  ufe  we  are  to  make  of 
the  Writings  of  the  Philofophers,  and  with  what 
wholefome  InHrudlions  we  may  be  fuDply’d  even 
from  their  Ignorance;  and  this  may  ferve  as  a  Ju- 
Hification  of  my  Defisrn,  in  explaining  and  rranf- 
lAting  their  Works.  At  firft  I  engag’d  in  this  fort 
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of  Study  for  my  own  peculiar  Advantage,  and 
have  purfu’d  it  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Publick, 

To  the  Life  of  Pythagoras  I  have  added  a  Col- 
îeâ:ion  of  his  Symbols,  which  is  more  copious  than 
any  that  has  been  yet  publiih’d.  Lilius  Giraldusy 
a  great  Scholar,  and  learned  Critick,  printed  one 
with  feme  Latm  Notes,  which  are  very  prolix.  I 
have  taken  care  to  follow  him  where-ever  he  feems 
to  retain  the  Spirit  of  Pythagoras.^  but  have  left  him 
where  I  find  he  has  left  the  Author.  It’s  ufu  ally 
faid,  and  that  with  good  lieafon,  that  all  found 
Senfe  is  couch’d  in  Proverbs;  and  yet  a  Symbol 
has  an  Advantage  over  a  Proverb,  as  being  more 
concife  and  figurative,  and  containing  a  Moral  more 
delicate  and  perfed.  This  the  Reader  may  eafily 
obferve  in  the  Symbols  of  Pythagoras^  which  he 
will  find  worthy  his  Curiofity. 

Next  to  thefe  Symbols  follows  the  Life  of  Hie· 
rocles.^  or  rather  a  DiiTertation  upon  that  Author, 
who  has  given  us  fo  fine  an  Explication  of  Pytha· 
gorass  Verfes.  Since  thefe  Commentaries  are  fu- 
perior  to  any  thing  of  the  like  Nature,  as  ihining 
with  a  Genius  peculiarly  beautiful,  a  Strength  of 
Reafon,  a  Sublimity  of  Thought,  and  a  Truth 
and  Solidity  of  Precepts,  adorn’d  with  an  uncom¬ 
mon  Gravity,  Energy,  and  Beauty  of  Style,  be¬ 
fore  I  proceeded  to  explain  ’em,  I  was  willing  to 
be  inform’d  who  was  the  Author  of  fo  excellent  a 
Work,  which,  if  two  or  three  Errors  were  remo¬ 
ved,  might  deferve  the  Charader  of  a  truly  ,Chri- 
ilian  Trearife:  For  the  Notion  which  has  hitherto 
prevail’d,  that  this  Hkrocles  was  the  fame  with 
him  who  wrote  againfi:  the  Chrifiians,  and  perfe- 
cuted  ’em  with  fo  implacable  a  Malice,  as  to  de¬ 
ferve  the  Favour  of  his  Prince  for  his  Cruelties, 
rais’d  an  invincible  Prejudice  in  me;  for  I  imagin’d 
that  thofe  Heathens  who  could  teach  fo  well,  and 
I  yet 
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yet  praélis’d  fo  very  ill,  were  unworthy  to  be  oiir 
Inftrudors. 

Upon  this  Occafion  there  recurrM  to  my  Me-^ 
mory  a  grave  Scruple  in  the  Lacedemoniansy  who 
one  day  fummoning  their  Council  upon  fome  ex¬ 
traordinary  Danger  that  threaten’d  the  State,  it 
happen’d  that  a  very  vicious  Perfon  propos’d  to  the 
Senate  an  Expedient  the  moft  proper  in  that  Con- 
junôirure*  The  LacedemonianSy  who  were  always 
extream  nice  in  their  Conduct,  thought  it  diiho- 
nourabie  iii  ’em  to  owe  the  Prefervation  of  their 
Country  to  a  Man  of  fo  diflblute  a  Character,  and 
therefore  they  had  the  fame  Expedient  propos'd  by 
another,  that  they  might  be  able  to  embrace  it 
without  any  Blemiih  upon  their  Reputation.  I 
was  willing  the  fame  Method  ihould  have  been  ob- 
ferv'd  in  regard  of  Hieroclesy  had  he  prov’d  the 
fame  he  has  been  hitherto  thought;  but,  as  good 
Luck  will  have  it,  there  is  no  need  of  that  Expe¬ 
dient:  I  have  prov’d  from  invincible  Arguments, 
that  the  Author  of  thefe  Commentaries  is  quite 
dilferent  from  that  Enemy  and  Peffecutor  of  the 
Chriftians.  i  mufl:  confefs  I  was  highly  pleas’d  at 
this  Difeovery,  and  fell  to  work  with  new  AiTu- 
rance,  and  more  Application;  for  if  it  be  necelTa-  ' 
ry  that  he  who  teaches  Eloquence  fhould  bean  ho- 
neft  Man,  how  much  more  neceflary  is  it  that  he 
ihould  be  fo  who  undertakes  to  teach  Morality  ? 

Thefe  Commentaries,  as  I  have  already  faid,  are 
exceeding  valuable  ;  and  I  dare  affirm  that  they  are 
now  to  be  look’d  upon  in  a  manner  as  new,  for 
they  appear  in  this  prefent  Tranilation  not  ohly 
more  corred  but  more  entire.  Hitherto  the  Text 
has  been  very  corrupt,  fo  that  we  are  not  to  be  fur- 
priz’d  if  John  Courtiefs  Latin  Tranflation,  pub- 
liih’d  towards  the  End  of  the  fixteenth  Century, 
is  defed:ive.  The  Errors  of  the  Text  made  him 

V  commit 
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commit  a  great  many  Miftakes,  but  then  he  has 
added  fome  mûre  of  his  own,  which  is  owing 
to  the  fmall  Skill  he  had  in  the  Original,  and 
an  utter  Ignorance  of  this  Ancient  Philofo- 

p*’y·  .  n  . 

A  confiderable  time  before  Courtier'^  Tranflation,, 
another  was  publiih'd  in  Latm  by  John  Anrifpa  a 
Sicilian,  Apoftolick  Secretary  to  Pope  Nicholas  V. 
a  very  learned  Man,  a  great  Orator,  and  no  lefs  a 
Poet.  There  is  a  Volume  of  Letters,  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  Epigrams,  and  other  fine  Verfesafcrib’d  to  him; 
behdes  which,  he  has  the  Charaâ:er  of  having  been’ 
very  converfant  in  the  Greeks  Authors;  fome  of 
thefe  he  expounded  to  Laurentins  F~allay  who  made 
him  a  publick  Acknowledgment  for  it,  confeffing 
that  in  that  Refpeâ  he  regarded  him  as  his  Ma^ 
fter  and  Father.  But  the  great  Knowledge 
had  in  the  Greeks  Tongue  appears  yet  more  in  his 
Tranflation  of  Archimedes  y  and  this  of  Hier  ode  SyXht 
laft  of  which  he  did  when  he*was  foiirfcore  Years 
of  Age.  The  King’s  Library*  the  richefi:  in  Europe, 
has  fupply’d  me  with  two  Editions  of  this  Latin 
Tranflation,  publifh*d  under  the  Pontificate  oïSix·. 
tus  TV.  the  firfl:  at  Padua  in  1474,  the  other  at 
Rome  in  the  Year  following.  No  Charader  more 
honourable  can  be  given  Pythagoras  or  HierocleSy 
than  that  which  this  venerable  old  Man  has  given 
them  in  his  Dedication  to  Nicholas  V.  He  tells 
him,  *  That  whilfi  he  Tvas  at  Venice>  whither  he 

a  kM 


*  Cum  Venetiis  eiîèm  tuo  julTu,  libros  aliquot  Græcos  errii, 
inter  quos  repperi  Hieroclem  fupcr  veriibus  Pythagoræ  aureiâ, 
appellatis,  in  quibus  omnis  Pythagoreorum  Philofopbis  conti- 
nctur.  Tantaque  in  eis  eft  Doélrina,  tanta  legenti  Utilitas,  ut 
odbogenarius  jam  nibil  ego  aut  Grxce,  aut  Latinè  legerim, 
quod  magni  mihi  profuiiîè  intelligam }  parum  enim,  aut  nihil, 
ubi  miraciila  non  fuerunt,  a  fide  Chriftiana  difFert  hoc  Opiif- 
rulum.  Latinum  feci,  ^  nomini  San6titalis  tuse  dedicavh  ore- 

que 
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had  been  fent  by  him^  he  had  bought  fome  Greek  Books^ 
^mong  which  he  found  Hierocies  hts  Commentary  up· 
on  the  Golden  Verfes  of  Pythagoras;  wherein  he  dtf- 
covered  fo  large  a  fiock  of  Learning  and  Profit^  that 
old  as  he  was,  he  never  remembered  he  had  read  any 
thing,  from  which  he  received  fo  great  an  Advantage, 
For  this  little  BooJg,  fitting  Aiiracles  afide^  diff'ers  in 
little  or  nothing  from  the  Chrifiian  Religion  ;  for  which 
teafony  continues  he,  I  have  tranfated  it  into  La¬ 
tin,  and  dedicated  it  to  jour  Holinefs.^  defiring  you  to 
give  it  one  Reading,  and  can  ajfure  you  that  thd  your 
Knowledge  and  P^irtue  admits  of  no  Addition,  jetjou 
will  be  pleas'd  ivhen  you  find  fbmething  in  it  that  may 
Jerve  to  confirm  you  in  your  Sentiments,  He  calls  it 
a  very  excellent  Work^  conformable  to  the  Chrifiian 
Religion',  Opufculum  præftantiiiimum,  &  Religi- 
oni  Chriilianæ  confentaneum. 

I  had  no  notice  of  Aurifpa's  'Franilation  ’till  my 
/  Work  was  finifh’d,  and  this  Preface  was  in  the 
Prefs:  So  that  having  no  Opportunity  of  examin¬ 
ing  it  narrowly,  I  can  give  no  exadt  Account  of  it  ; 
and  it  would  be  a  Preiumption  in  me  to  give  a 
Gharadler  at  Random  of  the  Writings  of  a  Per- 
fon  fo  famous  for  his  Learning,  and  fo  venerable 
for  his  Age.  Beiides,  he  being  the  firll  that  ven¬ 
tur’d  to  recover  thefe  Commentaries,  at  a  time  when 
Learning  juft  benan  to  revive  under  the  Protedcion 
of  Pope  Nicolas  V.  we  ought  to  j  udge  favourably 
of  the  Work,  and  to  give  it  grains  of  allowance.  I 
have  run  it  over,  and  find  Aurifpa-^-intQd  neither 
Learning,  Judgment  or  ExpreiTion,  but  more  cor- 
redi:  Mmuicripts.  It  unhappily  fell  out,  that  thofe 
he  bought  at  Venice  were  as  faulty,  and  more  im- 
1  perfedf 


que  ut  femcl  îegas;  nam  quamvîsità  doélus,  ità  omnium  vir- 
tutum  geiierc  pricditus  fit,  ut  neque  doânnas,  neque  Virtuti 
tuæ,  cjuidquam  addi  poiTit,  placcbit  nihilommus  legerc  ea  quse 
fcuîentiam  tuam  c?onfirmabunt. 
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perfeâ:  than  fuch  as  weredifcover’d  afterv/ards,  and 
from  which  the  Gree^  Text  was  printed  off.  For 
I  have  obferv'd  the  fame  Errors  in  his  Vcriion,  as 
we  find  in  thofe  that  follow’d  him,  befides  feveral 
others  v/hich  without  doubt  are  owing  to  the  Im- 
perfedion  of  his  Manufcript.  Setting  this  aiide, 
there  are  feveral  Paifiges  more  happily  exprefi,  and 
more  correft  than  what  we  find  in  yohfi  CQHrner's 
Verfion  ;  This  lail,  how  imperfed  foever  it  was, 
fcems  to  befomething  more  corred.  It  doth  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  Author  had  any  Intimation  of  the 
former,  fince  he  makes  no  mention  of  it.  But 
when  all  is  done,  the  firil  ought  to  be  valued,  and 
may  iafely  be  confuited  as  a  Manufcript  by  any  that 
have  a  mind  to  publiili  a  new  Edition  in  Greek^: 
And  .Anrijpa  himfeif  is  highly  to  be  commended 
for  his  Courage,  who  tho’  fouricore  Years  of  Age, 
and  depriv’d  of  all  thofe  Advantages  we  now  enjoy, 
ventur’d  on  a  Tranilation  of  a  Piiiloiophical  Trad 
fo  profound  and  intricate,  as  the  Commentary  of 
Hkrocles^  and  overcame  fo  many  Obilacles  to  ob¬ 
lige  the  Age  he  liv’d  in  with  fo  advantageous  and 
profitable  a  Piece.  This  Opportunity  of  paying 
him  a  Debt  he  fo  juilly  deferv’d,  and  of  recovering 
his  Memory  out  of  the  Jaws  of  Oblivion,  is  a 
Pleafure  I  readily  embrac’d. 

Meric  Cafaubon^  the  great  Cafaubon^s  Son,  in  an 
Addition  of  Courtier'^  Tranilation,  which  he  pub- 
lifh’d  at  London^  added  fome  Notes,  in  which  he 
has  reftor’d  feveral  PaiTages,  notwithftanding  which^ 
the  Text  fiill  continu’d  imperfedt. 

M.  Ü Abbé  Renaudot.,  whofe  Learning  is  equal  to 
his  Virtue  and  Judgment,  lent  me  an  Edition  of 
Courtier.^  furnifh’d  in  the  Margent  with  feveral  ju¬ 
dicious  Corredions,  written  by  an  unknown  but 
learned  Hand.  At  firfi:  I  could  not  tell  if  they 
were  any  better  than  meer  Conjedurej  but  at  lail 
I  perceiv’d  they  were  the  Kefult  of  feveral  Pleadings 
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Upon  the  moil  corred  Manufcripts.  This  learned 
did  not  think  it  fufficient  that  he  had  flip- 
pîy’d  me  with  inch  a  valuable  Treafure,  but  more^ 
oVer  obtain’d  me  the  Affiftance  of  M.  Antonio Ma^ 
ria  SUvi^niy  Greeks  ProfeiTor  in  Florence^  Member  of 
the  Academy  delL·  Crufia,  and  of  the  Academy  at 
Rome  degU  Arcadi,  a  Man  of  great  Judgment^ 
well  acquainted  with  the  Greek^y  and  a  general 
Scholar  ;  and  what  is  to  be  admir’d  in  one  of  his  Ac- 
compliihments,  a  Perfon  of  iingular  Modefly,  air¬ 
ways  ready  to  fufpend  his  own  Studies^  when  he 
may  be  able  to  affiil  thofe  of  others  in  a  generous 
Communication  of  whatever  is  valuable  at  Florencey 
or  may  contribute  to  the  Advancement  ofLearningà 
M.  Salvini  took  care  to  extraâ:  with  his  own  Hands, 
and  fend  me  all  the  different  Ledions  found  in  an 
excellent  Manufcript  cf  Hierocles  in  St.  Laurentius 
his  Library,  the  beft  furnifh*d  with  all  forts  of  choice 
ManufcriprSj  efpecially  in  Greedy  which  Cofmo  the 
Great,  the  Father  of  his  Country,  Laurentius  his 
Son,  Pope  Clement  VI I.  and  the  great  Duke  €οβηο  ϊ, 
have  colleâred  at  a  vail  Expence,  and  which  the 
two  lafl  have  dcpoii ted  in  a  Cafe  of  admirable  Ar* 
chiteiliire,  perform’d  after  the  Defign  of  Michael 
Angelo»  This  Manufcript  juilifying  moil  of  the 
Corredions  which  I  found  in  the  P^mCopy,  fup^ 
ply’d  me  with  Lome  others  that  were  very  necef- 
fary  and  important,  and  indeed  often  furniih’d  me 
with  feveral  Words,  and  intire  Lines,  which  were 
apparently  wanting  ;  fo  that  I  may  be  bold  to  fay^ 
Hierocles  his  Text  is  at  prefent  as  intire  as  it  pof- 
iibiy  can  be,  and  the  fame  with  that  the  Author 
left  behind  him.  To  this  I  have  related  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Correclions  in  my  Notes,  that  is,  fuch  as  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  Senfe  of  the  printed  Text.  As  for 
fuch  as  are  properly  meer  Elegancies  of  Style,  and 
no  w’-ay  relate  to  the  Author’s  Senfe,  I  have  omit¬ 
ted  ’em  as  too  cumberfom,  and  of  no  ufe  in  a  French 
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Tranflation  :  However,  they  wilJ  be  of  great  ufe  in  a 
JE-dition,  which  ought  to  fee  the  World  in 
tliatPerfedion  to  which  this  Manufcript  hasreftor’d 
jt.  I  have  pafs’d  by  thofe  Niceties  which  feveral 
learned  Men  have  difcovcr’d  in  Manufcripts,  but 
have  highly  valu’d  whatever  ferv’d  to  explain  feve¬ 
ral  obfcure  PaiTages,  without  which  they  would 
have  been  unintelligible ,  and  gave  a  beautiful 
Turn  to  feveral  Expreffions,  which  ’till  then  had 
none  at  all,  and  open'd  a  way  to  many  happy  Dif 
coveries.  Thefe  are  the  Advantages  we  are  to  ga¬ 
ther  from  Manufcripts^  with  which  that  of  Flo-^ 
rence  happily  abounds,  where  every  Page  is  enrich’d 
with  fomething  particularly  valuable. 

I  hope  my  French  W txiiox),  being  fupported  with 
fuch  material  Affiftances,  will  have  all  thofe  Ad¬ 
vantages  which  are  wanting  in  the,  two  Latin  Tran- 
flations.  I  have  taken  all. imaginable  care  to  render 
it  intelligible,  and  to  give  the  Reader  a  juil  Idea 
of  the  Precepr,  and  to  convince  him  of  the  Reafo- 
nablenefs  of  the  Precepr.  On  which  account  I  have 
fometimes  indeed  made  ufe  of  fuch  Expreihons,  as 
I  would  not  have  ventur’d  in  a  Treatife  of  another 
Nature.  Philofophical  Subjefts  admit  of  a  Liberty 
not  to  be  allow'd  on  other  Occaiions  ;  nay,  fome¬ 
times  we  are  forc’d  upon  it,  as  Cicero  has  obferv-d 
and  praclis’d  in  his  Treatife  of  Phiiofopliy, 

Hier  odes  is  a  Genius  of  the  firil  Rank;  his  Ideas 
are  Noble  and  Sublime,  and  fometimes  very  hard 
to  be  underftood;  fo  that  a  hare  Tranflation  would 
be  of  no  ufe,  for  there  are  feveral  Paflages  not  to 
be  underftood,  efpecially  by  fuch  as  are  not  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  the  ancient  Philofophers  ; 
for  which  Reafon  it  was  necelTary  to  illuftrate  the 
Tranflation  with  fome  Notes.  Theodor  us  ΛFarβίim 
has  written  fome  upon  Pythagoras  his  Verfes^j  and 
Aieric  Cafauhon^f  as  I  have  before  obierv’d,  hàs  be-- 
flow’d  a  few  on  fome  Paflages  in  Hierocks^  but  they 
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were  defign’d  rather  to  correft  the  Text  than  ex¬ 
plain  jt.  But  no  Perfon  has  hitherto  undertaken  an 
intire  Explication  of  H, erodes,  and  that  is  what  I 
have  at  prefent  attempted.  I  have  been  iparine 
nenher  of  my  Time  or  Study,  to  explain  dl  thi 
difficult  Paffiiges  that  occur  in  my  Author,  and 
there  IS  not  one,  which  I  have  pot  illuftrated,  or  at 
leaft  have  not  endeavour’d  to  illuilrate,  to  render 

this  Syffiem  as  clear  and  intelligible  as  it  was  in  the 

Days  of  Vjthagords. 

ShccHierodes  did  not  flourilh  ’till  in  the  fourth 
or  iifclr  Century,  we  are  not  to  doubt  butChrifti- 
anity  affifted  him  to  unfold  feveral  of  Pythagoras 
his  Dogmas,  which  had  not  been  rightly  under- 
ftooa  before,  Twas  that  alone  was  able  to  diifolve 
the  Darknefs,  and  remove  the  Veil  which  was 

drawn  over  the  greateil  Truths;  however,  thisAf- 

fettion  IS  not  to  be  pulh’d  too  far,  nor  are  we  to 

imzpue· Hterocles  alter’d  Pythagoras  his  Syftem  to 

render  It  more  beautiful,  and  make  it  copformable 

T^·  Difpenfation;  he  only  recover’d  by 

ij'  ρ'ζ  Religion,  the  genuine  Spi- 

b-irrr.  and  which  he  had 

borrow  d  from  the  Books  and  Traditions  of  the 

after  this  manner  are  we  to  under- 

r  for,  as  I  have 

obferv  d  before,  in  my  Diffiertation  upon  Plato,  we 

are  not  to  explain  the  Principles  of  our  Religio^  by 

til.  Notions  of  the  Philofophers,  but  on  the  con- 

2ve  in' c"·  ^  "’ay  Ob- 

d-H^r  ^i’at  the  Foun. 

and  pL  P'.’*""'  in  Tts^tatts 

and  Plato,  as  I  have  obferv’d  in  my  Remarks. 

Cnrl  'Sample,  when  Hierodes  faith  the  Sons  of 
the  images,  the  incorruptible  Images  of 

^e  Fatner,  he  undoubtedly  had  regard  to^thofe 
cnptions  our  Religion  has  given  of  our  Saviour, 

i  who 
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who  is  the  exprefs  Image  of  his  Father,  and  who 
never  knew  Sin  ;  and  yet  this  Doctrine  was  cer¬ 
tainly  taught  hy  Pjthdgoras^  iince  Timneusd^nà  Plato 
receiv’d  it  from  him.  At  the  fame  time  we  arc  to 
wonder  how  it  was  poilible  for  him  to  over-look^ 
in  fo  clear  a  Light,  the  Abfurdity  of  a  Plurality  of 
Gods,  and  that  he  did  not  embrace  the  truth  of 
an  only  Son  ;  a  Truth  known  and  promulgated  by  the 
Poet  himfelf,  their  own  Poet,  whom  they  call’d 
Orpheus,  whofe  Writings  were  held  in  fo  great  Au¬ 
thority  amiong  the  Heathens  ^  for  he  has  told  them 
in  exprefs  Terms, 


2  ^‘^yov  ^Giov  /2λί^ας  Τ8Τ^ 


Lifting  the  Eyes  of  thy  ZJnderfianding  up  to  the  Di¬ 
vine  Word,  repoje  thy  felf  on  him.  And  the  fame 
Poet  faith  elfewhere,  that  Pluto^  the  Sun,  and  Bac^ 
chus  are  only  different  Names  for  one  and  the  fame 
God.  Plato  likewiie  makes  mention  of  the  mofi  Tom.  2.  p. 
Divine  Wordy  which  he  calls  the  Caufe  of  Beings,  98^· 
and  confeiTes  that  our  Well-being  in  this  World,  and  P 
Happinefs  in  the  next,  depend  upon  our  Know- 
ledge  of  this  Word^  w  hich  alone  is  able  to  open  to 
us  the  Knowledge  of  the  moft  fublime  Truths. 

Hier  odes  therefore  .may  be  reckon’d  among  thofe' 
unhappy  Perfons  of  Vhom  Pythagoras  {pQiki,  who 
wilfully  create  their  own  Misfortunes,  and  who' 
neither  perceive  or  underhand  the  good  things  with¬ 
in  their  Reach,  and  which  God  has  put  into  their 
Power;  and  what  is  ftill  more  aftoiiiihing,  He  flept  Symbol 
at  Noon-Day,  if  I  may  be  allow’d  to  make  ufe  ofXXXIif 
Pythagoras  his  own  Lxpreifion;  a  fatal  Sleep,  which 
was  a  Juft  Judgment  upon  him  for  having  fo  tena- 
ciouily  adher’d  to  the  grofs  FJement^  of  Philoibphy, 
after  fo  clear  and  perfedf  a  Maniieftation  of  the 
Truth;  and  who,  tho'’  born  at  a  time  when  Chri- 

a  ^  '  ftianiry 
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ilianity  fo  egregrioufly  triumph’d  over  Ignorance 
and  Error,  yet  obftinately  ihut  his  Eyes  againft 
that  Divine  Light, 

in  his  Explication  upon  the  three  firft  Verfts  of 
Pyt^agsras,  where  he  divides  rational  Beings  into 
Immortal  Godsy  HeroeSy  and  Terreflrial  Demons»  a- 
feribing  to  the  Angelick  Nature  the  Name  of  Heroe» 
he  may  be  thought  to  contradid:  the  Dodrine  of 
the  old  Philofophers,  who  did  not  term  the  An¬ 
gels  Heroes,  ·  but  call’d  thofe  Perfons  fo,  who  had 
been  confecrated  after  their  Deceafe  ;  witnefs  thefe 
Infcriptions  upon  their  Medals,  Héros  Antinous  i 
Héros  Eurjpulus  :  Witnefs  likewifc  thofe  Temples 
call’d  HeroUy  which  were  built  to  the  Honour  of 
fuch  Men  as  after  their  Deaths  were  number’d  a- 
mong  their  Gods  ,*  for  thefe  are  the  three  Degrees, 
the  Gods  y  the  Demons,  and  Heroes»  But  this  Ob» 
jedion  will  prove  to  be»  of  no  Weight,  when  we 
coniider,  that  iinee  the  Ancients  divided  into  ie- 
veral  Sorts  the  rational  Beings>  which  they  plac’d 
in  a  middle  Station  between  Gods  and  Men,  and 
call’d  indifferently  Angels,  Demons,  or  Heroes  ;  the 
Author  of  thefe  Verfes  might  upon  good  Grounds 
çall  thofe  of  the  firiî:  Degree  Heroes^  as  Hier  odes 
arfiircs  us  they  ufually  did.  Others,  faith  he,  4- 
firibe  to  this  middle  Sort  only  one  of  thefe  three 
JSiames,  calling  ^em  Angels^  Demons  or  Heroes,  for 
the  Reafons  we  mention'd  before, 

A  ima]^  Refledion  upon  the  Neceflity  of  Reli^ 
gion,  and  the  Corruption  of  our  Nature,  will 
ierve  to  fhow  us  plainly  how  ready  Men  have 
been  to  abufc  the  Means  God  has  afforded  ’em  to 
know  him,  and  to  teach  us,  that  Idolatry  is  no 
other  than  the  Shadow  of  Religion. 

God  had  manifefted  his  Glory  in  the  Heavens, 
and  imprinted  fuch  Perfedions  on  all  his  Works, 
as  are  iufficient  to  convince  Mankind  that  there  is 
^  Superior  Being  infinite  in  Power  and  Goodneis, 
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by  whom  we  were  created,  and  to  whom  à  Reli¬ 
gious  WorHiip  is  due.  But  Man,  by  his  natural 
Depravity,  has  been  feduc’d  to  pay  the  Creatures 
the  Honour,  which  thofe  very  Creatures  deman¬ 
ded  of  him  to  pay  his  Creator.  This  is  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  Pagamim  and  Idolatry,  which  is  no 
other  than  a  Corruption  of  natural  Religion,  and 
a  falfe  Religion  founded  upon  that  which  is  true 
and  lawful  ;  for,  as  I  obferv’d  before.  Error  al¬ 
ways  imitates  Truth. 

This  Diforder  God  deiign’d  to  correéî:  by  Re¬ 
velation  j  which  teaches  Men  that  God  is  One, 
and  gives  *em  an  Idea  of  a  Saviour,  whom  God 
has  replenifh’d  with  his  Spirit,  and  who  is  no  o- 
ther  than  the  MeiEah,  the  Chriil,  and  Son  of 
God.  .  It  difeovers  to  ’em  rational  Beings  more 
perfecè  than  Man,  which  Beings  were  created  and 
ordain’d  by  God  for  his  immediate  Service.  In 
Ihort,  they  are  taught  by  Revelation  that  thofe 
Perfons,  who  whilft  alive  were  the  Sons  of  God, 
become  more  nearly  united  to  him  after  their  De- 
ceafe,  Thefe  Truths  have  been  corrupted  by  Er¬ 
ror,  which  has  introduc’d  feveral  monftrous  Ima¬ 
ginations  into  this  Unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  in- 
Ecadof  an  only  Son  has  produc’d  an  infinite  Num¬ 
ber  of  Children  ;  inftead  of  Angels,  thofe  Mini- 
ilers  of  the  moft  High,,  it  has  conceiv’d  feveral 
good^and  evil  Spirits,  which  are  to  be  atton’d  by 
Sacrifices:  And  inftead  of  wife  Men,  %ho  dy’d  in 
a  virtuous  Courfe,  and  by  that  means  became  the 
Sons  of  God,  and  Citizens  of  Heaven,  and  who 
for  that  Reafon  might  deferve  a  fubordinate  fort  of 
Worihip,  it  has  deify’d  the  moft  vicious  of  Men, 
who  grew  famous  for  their  monftrous  Crimes  ;  to 
thefe  were  Temples  rais’d,  and  by  degrees  they 
challeng’d  the  fame  religious  Honours,  as  ^ere 
paid  to  the  Gods  themielves. 
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Fjthagorasy  who  had  been  fufficiently  inftrudcd 
in  the  Hebrew  Theology,  and  could  not  be  igno^ 
rant  that  the  Judgments  under  which  that  Nati¬ 
on  fo  often  groan’d,  were  for  the  moil:  part  Puniih- 
ments  their  Idolatry  had  drawn  down  upon  *em, 
was  offended  at  thefe  abominable  Exceffes,  and 
endeavour’d  to  correct  ^em  by  recalling  his  Difci- 
ples  to  Reafon,  and  by  teaching  'em  to  pay  thofc 
Beings  a  Worihip  proportionate  to  their  Dignity, 
which  he  calls  hvo^cL  to  fay  a  reafonableWor^ 

jhipy  conformable  to  the  Law^  But  thefe  Limita¬ 
tions  were  fo  far  from  fuppreffing,  that  they  efta- 
bliih’d  Idolatry;  which  ihows  it  a  Work  too  great 
to  be  accompliili’d  by  Man,  who  is  unable  to  re- 
d:ifie  the  Propen iities  of  his  Mind.  His  Precepts 
might  probably  have  fome  Influence  upon  a  Few, 
but  the  Generality  of  Mankind  continu’d  bury’d 
in  the  fame  Superftition,  and  Idolatry  tyranniz’d 
with  as  much  Superftition  as  ever.  Chriftianity 
it  felf  found  it  difficult  to  put  an  entire  Stop  to  fo 
impetuous  a  Career,  ’till  by  degrees  it  made  a 
full  Difcovery  of  the  Truths,  of  which  the  anci¬ 
ent  Philofophers  had  entertain’d  an  imperfeâ:  Idea; 
then  their  Scholars  were  guided  by  it  to  examine 
their  Dogma's  more  thoroughly^  and  fet  ’em  in  a 
better  Light,  than  they  had  been  plac'd  in  before. 
This  is  what  Hier  odes  has  done  in  his  Explication 
of  Pythagorases  Verfes,  which  has  made  his  Com¬ 
mentaries  fô  inftrudive,  and,  if  I  may  be  allow’d 
the  Expreffion,  fo  truly  Chriftian. 

I  ihall  only  inftance  here  in  his  Notes  upon  the 
three  firft  Verfes,  which  are  the  moft  confidera- 
ble.  It’s  certain  the  Explication  he  has  given  ’em 
is  conformable  to  Pythagorases  Meaning;  for  PlatOy 
a  long  time  before  Hierodesy  had  obferv’d  the  fame 
Diviiion  and  Subordination,  requiring  us  firft  to 
worihip  the  Gods,  next  the  Demons,  and  laftJy 
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the  Heroes.  ^  Λ  ipife  Mm  having  firfi  facrific'd 
to  the  Gods,  faith  he,  mil  in  the  next  Place  pay  the 
fame  Worfhip  to  the  Demons^  and  laflly  to  the  Heroes. 
This  is  Pythagoras  his  own  Doôtrine,  with  only 
this  Difference,  that  Pythagoras  calls  thofe  Heroes^ 
which  Plato  terms  Demons^  and  calls  thofe  Terre- 
flrial  DemonSy  which  Plato  calls  Heroes  ;  which 
makes  no  Difference  in  the  main.  But  it  muft  be 
allow’d  that  Hierocles  has  drawn  from  the  Chrifti- 
an  Religion  the  Knowledge  of  thofe  Limits  fo  juft 
and  reafonable,  which  he  has  affign’d  to  thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  Degrees  of  Worfhip,  together  with  the 
chief  Defeription  he  has  given  of  Angels,  and  of 
Men  receiv’d  into  the  Celeftial  Qiiire,  that  is  of 
the  Saints.  The  Heathens,  before  his  Time,  had 
fome  Knowledge  of  the  Angeiick  ElTence.  Plato 
faith  in  his  tenth  Book  de  Legih.  That  in  all  the 
Conflitds  we  are  to  undergo  in  this  Worlds  we  are  no 
longer  able  to  vanqmfs>,  than  whilfi  Gody  or  his  Hn- 
gelsy  are  prefent  to  ajfifl  us.  But  no  Heathen  ever 
ipoke  like  Hierocles,  At  leaft,  I  never  met  with 
this  Paifage  of  his  any  where  elfe,  That  the  Angels 
are  not  only  beneath  Gody  and  higher  than  Many  but 
they  know  no  farther  than  God  thinks  fit  to  enligh¬ 
ten  them;  that  they  are  made  all  glorious  by  the 
Light  which  refiebls  from  God  upon  them;  that  they 
f:rve  as  Channels  to  convey  this  Divine  Light  to  us; 
that,  infpird  by  their  Love  to  Gody  they  indufiriouf 
ly  affifi  us  in  our  Paffage  out  of  an  earthly  to  an 
heavenly  State;  and  in  Hiort,  that  they  are  ordained 
to  declare  to  us  the  Rules  of  a  good  Lifcy  and  the 
Way  to  Eternal  flappinefs. 

But  the  Affiftance  Hierocles  receiv’d  from  the 
Writings  of  the  Chriftians,  appears  yet  more  con- 

fpicuous 


*  Mild  Θΐ^ς  di  7iS\j  dît  }y  τοΊς  <^α}μοσιν  oy  ίμφ^ων  cç- 
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fpicuous  in  what  he  faith  of  good  Med,  who  after 
having  pafs*d  this  Life  in  the  Pradice  of  Virtue, 
are  receiv’d  into  the  heav’nly  Quires,  that  is,  into 
a  State  of  Beatitude.  Pythagoras  had  callM  ’em 
limply  terrcflrial  Demons  ;  f  terreftrki,  becaufe 
they  are  Men  by  Nature,  and  Demons,  becaufe 
being  united  to  God  in  Heaven^  they  are  reple- 
niih’d  with  Light  and  Knowledge  ;  and  Plato 
faith  no  more,  than  that  the  Souls,  when  feparated 
from  their  Bodies,  retain  notwithftanding  a  Care 
of  this  World  below;  that  in  particular  theyproted: 
thofeof  their  own  Families  as  are  left  behind ’em,^ and 
/that  they  deferve  to  be  honour’d·  But  Hierocles 
carries  it  yet  farther,  and  deferibes  the  Saints  in 
fo  clear  and  precife  a  manner,  as  makes  it  plain  he 
could  not  rake  thofe  Deferiptions  out  of  any  but 
the  Books  of  the  Chriftians.  Where  elfe  could 
he  learn,  that  the  fame  Divine  Grace  that  made  the 
SaintSi  has  made  ^em  worthy  of  our  RefpeEl·  and 
Worfoip;  that  they  ought  not  to  be  honour'd  'till 
they  are  joind  to  the  heavlnly  Quire and  that,  this 
Worflnp  confifis  principally  in  an  Imitation  of  *emy 
and  an  Obedience  to  the  Laws  they  have  left  uSy  and 
in  walk,mg  in  the  Ways  they  have  with  fo  much 
Pain  and  Labour  preferib* d  to  usy  by  delivering  in 
their  Writings^  for  the  Good  of  JHankiud,  the  Prin'· 
ciples  of  V'trtue.^  and  the  Rules  of  Truth,  I  don’t 
believe  any  thing  like  it  is  to  be  found  among  all 
the  Heathen  Authors  who  writ  before  our  Savi¬ 
our. 

Thefe  are  undeniable  Inilances  of  what  I  would 
eftabliih,  that  Hierocles  has  in  no  manner  chang’d 
the  Dodrine  of  Pythagoraj^  but  only  made  ufe  of 

the 


•f·  l  here  make  ufe  of  HicroclesV  £xyUeation>  fer  I  have 
made  it  apf>ear  in  my  Remarks^  that  rohat  the  Greeks  term 
Η:^ΊΑ')(βΰΐηο{3  fgnifies  the  Dead  becomes  Demons, 
that  is,  beatify’d. 
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the  Hèlps  he  receiv’d  from  Chriftianity,  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  Dodrine;  fince  Chriftian  Religion  alone 
was  able  to  ihow  him  the  genuine  Senfe  of  thofe 
Principles,  which  Pythagoras  had  drawn  out  of  the 
Books  and  Traditions  of  the  Jews^ 

There  is  an  .Arabick^  Tranilation  of  Pythagoras’s 
Verfes:  I  am  not  able  to  make  any  Judgment  of 
it,  but  the  Latin  Veriion,  which  John  Elichman, 
a  Perfon  very  well  skill’d  in  the  Oriental  Langua¬ 
ges,  has  given  us  of  it,  has  confirm’d  me  in  the 
Opinion  I  always  had  of  thofe  Eaftern  Tranila- 
tors,  that  they  are  more  likely  to  obfeure  the 
Truth  by  their  own  Conceits  and  Fables,  than  to 
explain  it  by  the  Sincerity  of  their  Veriions.  Pj^ 
thagoras’s  Tranflator  has  fpoiFd  moft  of  his  Pre¬ 
cepts,  and  underilood  nothing  of  his  Theology* 
Salmafins  has  difcover’d  feverai  Errors  in  this  Ver- 
iion,  but  has  not  had  the  good  Fortune  to  mend 
^em.  It  appears  in  many  of  the  moft  important 
and  diiRcult  Paifages,  that  lie  neither  underftood 
Pythagoras  his  Syftem,  nor  the  Explication  Hiero- 
cles  has  given  of  it.  Grotius  enter’d  much  farther 
into  him,  and  had  a  more  lively  Senfe  of  his 
Strength  and  Beauty.  He  had  almoft  all  Hiero^ 
cles  by  Heart,  and  no  Man  knew  how  to  put  him 
to  a  better  Ufe.  He  has  colleded  feverai  choice 
Flowers  out  of  him,  with  which  he  has  enrich’d 
his  Writings,  efpecially  his  Commentaries  upon 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

To  conclude.  Hier  odes  could  not  properly  be 
explain’d,  nor  the  Truths  he  had  difeover’d  be 
diiincumber’d  from  the  Errors  he  wanted  Force 
to  corred:,  without  having  Recourfe  fometimes  in 
my  Remarks  to  the  higheft  Points  of  Theology: 
Since  a  thoufand  Examples  have  convinc’d  me  of 
the  Truth  of  this  beautiful  Maxim  in  Hierodes^ 
That  Man  naturally  abounds  in  ftrange  and  erro¬ 
neous  Opinions,  whenever  he  abandons  himfelf  to 
I  his 
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his  own  Notions,·  I  have  upon  that  Confideration 
advanc’d  nothing  of  my  own,  but  took  Care  con- 
ftantly  to  follow  the  fureft  Guides,  without  devi¬ 
ating  from  the  common  Notions  of  Mankind, 

I  am  yet  to  learn  what  Succefs  this  Underta¬ 
king  will  meet  with  in  the  World  :  It  may  be 
,  Kbped  that,  if  Pythagoras  obtain’d  fo  great  a  Re¬ 
putation  in  an  Age  wherein  there  were  but  feven 
wife  Men,  he  will  be  able  to  preferve,  or  rather 
augment  it  now,  when  we  have  hardly  feven  that 
are  not  fo.  Men  of  Merit  are  glad  to  efteem  and 
honour  thofe  who  deferve  it,  for,  as  Plutarch  ob- 
ferves,  to  praife  others  redounds  to  our  own  Re¬ 
putation,  as  flowing  from  an  Over-abundance  of 
Honour  and  Glory  in  our  felves.  They  who  are 
fparing  in  their  Commendations  of  others,  are  ei¬ 
ther  envious,  or  neceifitous,  and  unworthy  of 
Praife  themfelves,  and  therefore  unwilling  to  give 
that  which  they  %ere  never  able  to  receive.  I 
mufl:  beg  Leave  to  obferve  to  ’em  on  this  Occaii- 
on,  that  the  Ancients  always  plac’d  the  Graces  near 
Mercury^  with  a  Deiign  to  fliow  us  how  grateful 
we  ought  to  be  to  thofe,  who  endeavour  to  in- 
ftruôT us,  and  impart  to  us  the  Fruit  of  their  La¬ 
bours  and  Study.  As  Light  is  an  Advantage  to 
thofe  who  behold  it,  fo  the  Infl:ruâ:ions  of  the 
Wife  are  the  Benefit  of  thofe  that  hear  ’em,  pro¬ 
vided  they  will  be  diredled  by  ’em. 
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*Thoa  β?αΙί  be  a  God,  Immortal^  Incorruptible  y 
and  Death  fhall  have  no  more  Dominion  over 
thee·  p.  3  8  2. 
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WHEN  God  took  not  Care  himfelf  to 
inftruâ;  Mankind,  and  to  teach  them 
as  a  Mailer  teaches  his  Difciples,  their 
Reafon  was  long  in  improving  it  felf  to  any  De¬ 
gree  of  Perfcâion,  and  they  attain’d  but  very  late 
to  the  Knowledge  of  Wifdom.  And  forafmuch  as 
this  happy  Prerogative  of  having  God  himfelf  for 
Mailer  and  Teacher,  if  I  may  be  allow’d  to  ufe 
that  Expreflion,  was  never  granted  but  to  one  Peo¬ 
ple,  all  the  other  Nations  grovePd  long  in  theDark- 
nefs  of  Ignorance  and  Error:  Nor  was  this  Dark- 
ncfs  of  theirs  diflipated,  but  proportionably  as  they 
became  acquainted  with  the  Places  inhabited  by  that 
chofen  People,  with  whom  the  Oracles  of  true 
Wifdom  had  been  intrufted;  and  to  whom,  for 
that  Reafon,  literally  and  indeed  belongs  the  glo- 
rious  Title  of  BifiipU  of  God,  which  ^  Homer  19th  Bo&k 
gives  to  Minos,  but  improperly  and  by  Figure.  O- 

We  need  not  then  be  ailoniih’d  that  the 
notwithilanding  their  great  Capacities,  and  natural 
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Endowments,  wherein  they  certainly  excelPd  all 
the  Nations  of  the  World,  remain’d  fo  many  Ages 
without  the  leaft  Tindureof  Philofophy,  and  with¬ 
out  any  Knowledge  of  Nature.  ’Twas  not  ’till  the 
Days  of  Soloriy  about  the  XL VI.  Olympiad,  that 
is  to  fay,  near  fix  hundred  Years  before  Jefus 
Chrift,  that  Philofophy  began  to  be  known  among 
them  :  And  even  then  too,  of  all  the  feven  Sa¬ 
ges,  who  flouriih’d  in  thofe  Days,  Thales  only,  if 
we  may  credit  Plutarch,  carry’d  on  his  Speculati¬ 
ons  above  the  common,  all  the  others  having  ac¬ 
quir’d  the  Reputation  of  Wifdom  only  for  their 
great  Skill  and  Underilanding  in  the  Science  that 
treats  of  the  Government  of  States:  And  therefore 
Damon  of  Cjrene  blam’d  all  of  ’em,  in  a  Treatife 
he  compos’d  of  Philofophers.  Æaximenes  reproach’d 
*  lor  Dio*  them  for  applying  themfelves  wholly  to  ^Politicks: 
genes  La-  Dicearchus  laid  very  well,  that  they  were  nei- 
rther  Wife,  nor  Lovers  of  Wifdom,  but  only  Men 
Thales  of  Parts,  and  good  Legiilators. 
ought  to  be  Thefe  were  the  dawning  Rays  of  Wifdom  that 

read  thus,  to  inlighten  the  Greeks',  for  Thales  had  never 

any  Mafter  of  his  own  Country,  as  they  them- 
I  and  felves  confefs.  No  Man  guided  him,  no  Man 
not  <7Γοΐ}]-  fjeiî/d  him  the  Way,  fays  Diogenes  Laertius,  hut  hs 
jvent  into  Egypt,  lijhere  he  convers'd  a  long  time 
with  the  Egyptian  Priefls, 

In  Egjft  then  it  was  that  the  Greeks  were  initia¬ 
ted  in  the  firft  Elements  of  true  Wifdom.  But  how 
came  the  Egyptians  by  thefe  fublime  Sciences,  that 
were  unknown  to  the  Magi  of  Perβa,  to  the  ChaL 
deans,  to  the  Gynnofophifts,  to  the  Celtes,  to  the 
Druids,  and  to  all  the  Barbarians  ?  Doubtleis  from 
the  Correfpondence  thofe  People  had  had  with  the 
People  of  God,  from  the  time  they  had  been  Cap¬ 
tives  in  Egypt, 

But  here  perhaps  an  Objedion  may  be  ftarted^’ 
not  without  fome  Appearance  of  Reafon.  It  may 

be 
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be  ask’d,  why  the  Greeks  went  to  learn  Wifdom  in 
Egypt^  where  there  were  only  fome  flight  Foot- 
fteps  of  it,  and  thofe  too  already  effac’d  by  a  thou- 
fand  Superftitions  ?  Why  went  they  not  rather  into 
Juddiiiy  where  true  Religion  was  reigning  in  its 
full  Splendor?  A  Country,  where  the  Prophets,  in- 
fpir’d  of  God,  naade  their  Voices  be  heard  every 
Day;  where  the  meaneil:  Artifan  would  in  eight 
Days  time  have  more  fully  inftruâied  them  concer¬ 
ning  the  Creation  of  the  World,  the  Conduâ:  and 
Providence  of  God,  and  the  Duties  of  Man,  than 
they  could  have  been  by  all  the  Egyptian  Prieils, 
and  by  all  the  Sages  of  their  own  Nations:  Nay, 
they  would  have  taught  them  more  than  all  their 
own  Philoibphers  learnt  in  the  Space  of  ninety  two 
Olympiads,  or  of  three  hundred  and  feventy  Years, 
which  was  the  Time  from  Thales  their  fir  ft  Philo- 
fopher,  to  Epicurus  their  laft  :  A  Country,  in  ihorr, 
in  which  alone  Truth  had  taken  up  its  Dwelling, 
whereas  all  the  other  Nations  of  the  Earth  were 
the  Abode  of  Error' and  Lies.  , 

*Tis  not  difficult  to  anfwer  this  Objedion.  I  ' 
will  not  fay  that  the  Greeks,  who  were  defcended 
from  the  Egyptians,  might  have  more  Inclination 
to  the  Country  whence  they  deriv’d  their  Ex- 
tradion,  and  where  they  found  their  Gods  and  their 
Religion, 

Much  lefs  will  I  fay  with  ^  LaElantius,  that  *  Lib.  4.  dc 
God  would  not  fuffer  them  to  go  into  Judaea,  left  vera  sapi- 
they  fhould  come  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Truth  ; 
becaufe  the  Time  was  not  yet  come  for  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  to  know  the  Religion  of  the  true  God.  This 
Opinion  I  take  to  be  unwarrantable.  ■ 

Neither  do  I  believe  there  is  any  good  Ground 
to  fuppofe,  that  becaufe  the  Jews  were  exadly  fi- 
tuated  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Terfians,  it 
could  not  well  be,  but  that  Eythagoras,  as  he  went 
from  Egypt  to  Eerfia,  muft  have  been  in  Jud^za. 

B  2  Among 
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Among  all  the  Antients,  we  find  not  one  fingle  Au^ 
thority/  fo  much  as  to  make  us  fufped  that  Pjtha^ 
gciras  ever  fet  his  Foot  in  that  Country.  If  he  had 
been  there,  they  Would  not  have  forgot  to  menti-^ 
on  it,  and  his  Example  would  have  been  follow’d 
by  others·  Not  only  Pythagoras  was  never  there, 
but  I  dare  even  aifert,  that  the  Greeks  never  had 
any  Correfpondence  with  the  Jevjs'·  I  ground  my 
Opinion  on  the  following  Reafons,  which  perhaps 
will  be  thought  fuflSciently  convincing. 

The  Jews  with  Reafon  look’d  upon  themfelves 
as  a  People,  whom  God  had  fet  apart  from  all  o·* 
thers,  to  fanélifie  and  unite  them  to  himfelf.  And 
therefore,  Ihut  up  within  their  own  Borders, 
they  held  no  Commerce  with  Strangers.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  the  Protedion  of  God,  and  proud  of  the 
Bleffings  he  ihower’d  down  upon  them,  they  re¬ 
garded  all  the  other  Nations  of  the  Earth  as  the 
Sport  of  Satan,  and  as  the  Slaves  of  Idolatry# 
They  had  no  Refped  for  their  Religion;  they 
treated  them  with  fo  much  Rigour  and  Severity,' 
that  out  of  meer  Averfion  to  them,  they  broke 
even  their  own  Laws  and  Cuftoms:  They  requir’d 
but  one  Witnefs,  and  but  one  Judge,  to  condcmiî 
a  Stranger. 

There  is  therefore  no  Reafon  to  be  aftoniih’d, 
that  a  People  who  held  in  Abhorrence  all  the  other 
Nations,  their  Gods  and  their  Ceremonies,  were 
like  wife  themfelves  the  Objeds  of  the  Hatred  and 
Contempt  of  the  reft  of  Mankind  ;  and  much  lefs 
that  a  People  chofen  of  God  was  the  Out-caft  of 
Men.  But  tho’  the  Jews  were  look’d  on  as  the 
vileft  of  all  Nations^  we  may  neverthelefs  affirm, 
they  were  yet  more  unknown  than  contemn’d.  It 
could  not  be  believ’d  how  much  the  Greeks,  a  Peo¬ 
ple  greedy  to  know  every  thing,  were  in  the  Dark 
as  to  the  JewSy  had  we  not  fufficient  Evidence  to 
prove,  that  Jfsdita  was  a  Country  they  knew  very 
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iktle  of,  not  only  in  the  Time  of  Thales^  fix  hun¬ 
dred  Years  before  Jefus  Chrift,  but  even  a  hundred 
Years  after  his  Nativity.  We  need  no  more  than 
hear  what  Plutarch  fays  of  the  Ceremonies  and 
Feafts  of  the  JewSy  to  convince  us  they  knew  not 
that  People  but  by  confus’d  Reports,  upon  which 
they  built  the  moft  abfurd  of  Fables. 

(a)  In  the  Month  Tiz^riy  which  anfwers  to  our 
September  i  the  Jews  had  three  Feafts  ;  the  fir  ft 
was  celebrated  the  firft  of  the  Month:  This  was 
the  Feaft  of  Trumpets. 

(b)  The  fécond  was  on  the  tenth  of  the  Month. 
This  was  the  Feaft  of  Atonements,  or  Expiations. 

(c)  And  the  third  was  on  the  fifteenth  of  the 
fam.e  Month  :  This  was  the  Feaft  of  T abernacles  i 
it  kfted  feven  Days,  during  which  they  remain’d 
in  Tents,  cover’d  with  Green  Boughs,  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  their  having  incamp’d  in  the  Defarr,  when 
God  had  deliver’d  them  out  of  Egypte  (d)  Upon 
the  Day  of  this  Feaft  they  gather’d  Boughs  of  the 
Limon-Tree,  the  Palm,  the  Mirtle  and  the  Willow, 
and  carryM  them  in  their  Hands,  as  had  been  com¬ 
manded  them. 

Plutarch  confounds  thefe  Feafts;  he  takes  that  of 
the  Fail  and  Expiations  for  that  of  Tabernacles, 
which  he  divides  into  two;  and  that  of  the  Trum¬ 
pets,  which  precedes  the  two  others,  he  puts 
laft. 


(a)  Menie  ieptimo,  primo  die  Menfis  erit  vobis  Sabbatum 
memoriale  clangentibus  Tubis,  Levitic.  ij.  14. 

(b)  Decimo  die  Menfis  hujus  dies  Expiationum  erit  celcbcr- 
rimus,  23.27. 

{c)  Et  quinto  decimo  Menfis  feptimi  crunt  Feriae  Tabcrna- 
culorum  feptem  diebus  Domino,  23.  40. 

(d)  Sumetifque  vobis  die  primo  fruftus  Arboris  pulcherrimjc 
Spatulafque  Palmarum,  &  ramos  Ligni  denfarum  Frondium  8c 
falices  de  torrente,  ^  Isetabimini  coram  Domino  Deo  veftro, 
23.  40. 
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But  what  is  yet  more  obfervablcj  he  afTures  us 
that  thofe  Feafts  were  celebrated  in  Honour  of  Bac^ 
chus:  He  takes  the  Boughs  they  carry ’d  in  their 
Hands  to  hc  Thjrfes;  he  fays  the  Trumpets  were 
dehgn’d  to  invoke  Bacchus,  as  the  Argians  were 
wont  to  do  in  their  Bacchanals.  He  believes  the 
Leviîes  to  be  fo  call’d  from  the  Surname  of  Bacchus  ^ 
who  was  call’d  Ljfius  and  Evius,  He  fuppoies  the 
Word  Sabbath  to  be  àcïW ά  ùom  Sabbos^  the  Name 
by  which  the  Priefts  of  Bacchus  were  call’d,  by 
rcaibn  of  the  Exclamation  Sabboi^  which  they  us’d 
in  their  Bacchanals.  He  adds,  that  the  Days  of 
the  Sabbath,  were  the  Feafts  of  that  God  of  Wine, 
becaufe,  fays  he,  upon  thofe  Days  they  excited  one 
another  to  drink,  and  make  themfelves  drunk. 

What  he  farther  fays  of  the  High-Prieft’s  Veil- 
ments  no  lefs  betrays  his  Ignorance.  He  fays  that 
the  Ephod  or  BreaibPlate,  was  a  Stag’s  Skin,  im- 
broider’d  with  Gold,  and  that  the  little  Bells,  that 
hung  at  the  bottom  of  his  Robe  beneath  tht  Ephody 
were  to  make  a  Noife  like  that  was  wont  to  be  made 
at  the  No6^urnal  Sacrifices  of  Bacchusy  and  from 
whence  the  Nurfes  of  that  God  were  call’d  Chai-^· 
codryfias,  which  iignifies,  beating  ofBrafs» 

He  pretends  they  made  no  Oblation  of  Honey; 
becaufey  fays  he,  Honey  fpoils  Wine,  which  isasfalfe 
as  the  Reafon  he  gives  for  it  is  foolilh.  The  Jev^s 
did  not  burn  Honey  upon  the  Altar,  but  they  made 
Oblations  of  Honey,  for  they  offer’d  the  fir  ft  Fruits 
of  It.  In  fhort,  he  is  fo  little  vers’d  in  their  Cu- 
ftoms,  that  he  knows  not  whether  it  was  out  of 

Abhorrence,  that  they  eat  not  the 
FJeih  of  Swine. 

Thus  I  have  fhewn  you  how  intirely  Ignorant 
the  Greeks  were  in  the  Affairs  oï  judaay  and  the 
Reafons  that  hinder’d  them  from  having  any  Cor^ 
reipondence  with  that  Country.  Now  it  not  bc·^ 
mg  in  their  Power  to  go  fatisfie  their  Curiofity 
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among  the  Jovs,  they  went  into  Egypty  where  that 
People  had  left  behind  them  fome  Sparks  of  Wif- 
dom,  and  whither  they  were  always  carrying  fome 
new  Improvements  of  Knowledge,  by  means  of  the 
continual  Commerce  they  held  with  that  Country  : 
*  For  the  Egyptians  were  one  of  the  People  whom 
God  had  excepted  from  the  Abhorrence  he  had 
commanded  the  Jews  to  have  for  moil:  Part  of  the 
Gentiles. 

Tho*  they  were  almoft  dying  Sparkles  that  the 
Jews  left  behind  them  in  Egypt,  yet  being  gather’d 
together  by  little  and  little,  and  nourilh’d  by  Men 
of  good  Parts  and  natural  Endowments,  they  fail’d 
not  at  length  to  kindle  a  great  Flame. 

Thales  was  the  fir  ft  who  drew  fome  of  them  from 
.under  the  Allies  that  conceal’d  them.  Before  his 
Time,  either  the  Greeks  were  not  permitted  to  go 
into  Egypty  for  *tis  pretended  that  King  Ffammeti^^ 
CHS  firft  gave  them  leave,  about  the  XXX.  Olym¬ 
piad,  or  elfe  they  went  thither  only  for  the  fake  of 
TraiEck;  and  if  they  brought  from  thence  any  freih 
Difeoveries,  they  were  only  Shadows  of  Truth,  or 
new  Superftitions,  that  maintain’d  and  increas’d  their 
Errors. 

There  Thales  learnt  the  Exiftence  of  one  only 
God;  there  he  learnt  that  this  God  had  created  the 
World;  there  he  had  his  firft  Idea  of  the  Immorta¬ 
lity  of  the  Soul;  there  he  took  fome  Tinâiure  of 
Morality,  which  hill  then  had  never  been  cultivated  ; 
and  loaded  wdth  thefe  Treafures  he  went  to  lay  the 
Foundations  of  his  Sed,  which  was  call’d  the  A?- 
nickj,  becaufe  he  taught  at  Miletumy  a  City  of  /- 
onia» 

Fythagorasy  who  was  much  younger  than  he,  and 
yet  his  Contemporary,  follow’d  his  Example;  and 
having  fpent  more  time  in  Egypty  went  to  found 
his  Se<ft,  which  was  call’d  the  Italic!^  becaufe  he 

B  4  taught 
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bominabc- 
ris  Idumæ- 
um,  quia 
frater  tuus 
eftj  ncc  Æ- 
gyptium, 
quia  ad  ve¬ 
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terra  ejus, 
Dcuteron. 
23.7. 
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taught  it  in  that  Part  of  Italy  which  was  calPd  Gra-^ 
cia  major  y  Great  Greece. 

This  foon  arriv’d  to  be  the  only  Sed  in  the 
World,  and  out  of  it  came  all  the  Philofophers  that 
flouriih’d  for  the  Space  of  three  hundred  and  fe- 
venty  Years,  and  who  were  divided  into  many  dif¬ 
ferent  Sed:s. 

Nothing  could  be  more  ufeful  to  the  Publick, 
nor  more  worthy  of  the  Pen  of  a  learned  Man,  than 
to  compofe  the  Lives  of  all  thefe  Philofophers  in  a 
better  Order,  and  with  more  Care  and  Diligence 
than  Diogenes  Laertius  has  done,  who  certainly  falls 
much  ihort  of  what  might  have  been  expeded  from 
fo  great  and  noble  a  Subje(!^.  There  we  might  fee 
what  Progrefs  the  Reafon  pf  a  certain  Number  of 
excellent  Men  made  in  the  Knowledge  of  Truth, 
at  a  time  when  the  whole  Earth,  excepting  only  one 
fmall  Corner  of  it,  lay  bury’d  in  Darknefs· 

There  we  fhould  likewife  fee  what  Eclipfes  that 
Truth  has  fuffer’d  from  time  to  time,  becaufe  it 
was  not  yet  Prong  enough  to  triumph  over  the 
deceitful  Illuiion  and  Error,  with  which  the  Con¬ 
tagion  of  the  Body  naturally  infeils  the  Soul  of 
Man. 

For  my  own  Part,  after  having  given  the  publick 
the  Life  of  Plato,  and  an  Idea  of  his  Dodrine,  I 
was  of  Opinion,  I  fhould  do  a  thing  no  lefs  accept 
table  than  ufeful,  if  while  I  gave  the  Philofophy  of 
Pjthagorasy  the  moft  coniiderable  Part  of  which  is 
contain’d  in  the  golden  Verfes  of  which  his  Difci- 
plc  Lyfisy  the  Mafter  of  EpimanondaSy  is  thought  to 
be  the  Author;  and  in  the  learned  Commentaries 
of  HierocleSy  I  added  to  it  the  Life  of  that  Philofo- 
pher.  It  was  written  by  fome  great  Men  in  former 
Ages,  as  Xenophon,  Arifloxenus  and  HermippuSy 
who  living  pretty  near  the  Time  when  Pythagoras 
flouriihy,  might  be  faithfully  inftruded  in  all  the 
Particulars  of  his  Life;  but  all  thefe  Works  are  un- 
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fortunately  loft,  and  the  Authors,  who  long  after  un¬ 
dertook  the  fame  Task,  have  fucceeded  fo  ill  as  to 
renew  our  Grief  for  that  Lofs. 

Diogenes  Laertius  writ  a  Life  of  Pythagoras  in  the 
fécond  Century  ;  Porphyrins  made  one  in  the  third, 
and  after  him  his  Difciple  Jamblicus  try’ d  his  Skill 
on  the  fame  Subjed,  But  beiides  that  they  have 
obferv’d  neither  Rule  nor  Method,  they  have  all 
fallen  into  the  fame  Errors,  and  which  are  moft 
capable  of  calling  a  Blemiili  on  Works  of  this  Na¬ 
ture,  I  mean,  too  much  Credulity,  which  has 
made  them  embrace  meer  Fidions  for  conftant 
Truths;  and  too  little  Attention  to  the  Cir- 
cumftances  of  Time  and  Place  ;  which,  if 
throughly  div*d  into  and  examin’d,  are  alone  fuf- 
ficient  to  give  fuch  an  Iniight  into  the  Dodrines 
of  this  Philofopher,  that  the  leaft  lhadow  of  Ob-? 
fcurity  will  remain  no  longer,  but  the  Truth  that 
lyes  hid  under  the  Darknefs  of  Fidion  and  Lies, 
will  eaiily  be  diiingag’d,  and  we  ihall  difcover  the 
Sources  from  whence  he  drew  moft  of  his  Opi¬ 
nions. 

Pythagoras  defcended  from  ^ncaus^  who  came 
originally  irom  the  Iftand  {a)  Ce^halenia,  cal¬ 
led  Samos^  and  who  reign'd  in  the  Iftand  {b)  Me- 
lamphylus^  whofe  Name  he  chang’d,  and  call’d  it 
SamoSi  from  the  Name  of  his  own  Country. 

This  Ancaus  was  not  the  Son  of  Neptune^  as 
fome  have  falfely  thought  him;  îor  Ancms^  the  Son 
of  Neptune^  having  been  in  the  Expedition  of  the 
Argonautes,  that  preceded  the  War  of  Troy  about 
forty  Years,  how  could  he,  who  was  one  of  the 
Argonautes,  be  in  the  lonieh^  Migration,  which 
happen’d  not  ’till  forty  Years  after  the  taking  of 

Troy? 


(a)  An  Iflmd  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  above  Xanthus. 

(b)  Jin  Iflmd  m  the  Archipelago,  ww  called  Samos. 
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Troy  f  The  liland  Aielamphylas  was  not  peopled  by 
the  loniansy  nor  call’d  Samos,  ’till  after  that  Migra¬ 
tion.  Horner^  who  had  heard  of  the  lonick^  Migra¬ 
tion,  never  knew  the  new  Name  of  this  Ifland, 
which  in  his  Days  ftill  retain’d  its  antient  Appel¬ 
lation. 

Anems^  who  reign’d  in  Samosy  was  no  doubt 
defcended  from  that  Ancaus,  who  before  had  reign¬ 
ed  in  Cephalenia  ;  and  from  whofe  Family  was  de¬ 
fcended  Mnemarchus,  who  having  marry’d  one  of 
his  Relations,  call’d  Parthenis^  had  by  her  Pythagp·- 
ras, 

I  know  very  well  that  fome  Authors  derive  the 
'  Genealogy  of  this  Philofopher  from  another  Stock, 
and  that  they  make  him  to  be  defcended  from  that 
Hippafnsy  who  at  the  time  when  the  Heraclides  re¬ 
turn’d  to  PelopomefuSy  that  is  to  fay,  fourfcore 
Years  after  the  taking  of  Troy^  retir’d  to  Samos. 
Hippafiis^  fay  they,  was  the  Father  of  Euphron, 
whofe  Son  Mnemarchus  was  the  Father  of  Pytha· 
^oras  ;  if  fo,  Pythagoras  muft  be  the  third  Defcent 
from  Hippajus,  which  cannot  be  reconcil’d  with  the 
true  Chronology,  that  will  not  allow  Pythagoras  to 
have  been  fo  antient. 

Ainemarchusy  a  few  Days  after  his  Marriage,  went 
with  his  W  ÏÎQ  to  Delphos^  thereto  fell  fome  Goods 
during  the  Feaft;  for  he  was  a  Graver  by  Trade» 
and  dealt  in  Rings  and  other  Trinkets. 

During  his  ftay  there,  he  receiv’d  an  Oracle 
from  Apollo,  who  told  him,  that  if  he  imbark’d 
for  Syria^  the  Voyage  would  be  very  pleaiànt  and 
fortunate  to  him,  and  that  his  Wife  would  there 
bring  forth  a  Son,  who  ihould  be  renown’d  for 
Beauty  and  Wifdom,  and  whofe  Life  would  be 
ufeful  to  all  Pofterity. 

After  ib  plain  an  Oracle,  Mnemarchus  fail’d  not 
to  go  into  Syria:  But  firft  he  chang’d  the  Name 
of  his  Wife,  and  inftead  of  Parthcnisy  call’d  her 
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TphaiSy  in  remembrance  of  this  Oracle  of  Apollo^ 
who  was  furnam’d  the  Pythian.  And  here  we  may 
take  notice  of  the  Cuftom  of  the  Oriental  Nations 
in  changing  their  Names  when  any  extraordinary 
Adventure  happen’d  to  ’em,  as  we  fee  in  the  Holy 
Scripture  and  in  Homer. 

At  Sidon.^  Parthenis  or  Pythais^  was  brought  to 
Bed  of  a  Son,  who  was  call’d  Pythagoras^  becaufe 
he  had  been  foretold  by  this  Oracle  of  Apollo 'i 
others  pretend  this  Name  was  given  him,  becaufe 
whatever  he  faid  was  as  true  and  certain  as  the  O- 
racles  of  that  God  ;  but  to  make  good  this  Opini¬ 
on,  the  Aifertors  of  it  iliould  prove  that  this  Name 
was  given  him  very  late,  and  that  he  had  another 
during  his  Infancy. 

Pythagoras  came  into  the  World  towards  the 
XLVn.  Olympiad,  four  Defeents  after  Numa^ 
as  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnajfus  has  folidly  prov'd; 
that  is  to  fay,  about  five  hundred  and  ninety  Years 
before  Jefus  Chrift;  Nahuchofor  was  then  reigning 
at  Babylon^  and  the  Prophets  Ez,echiel  and  Daniel 
prophefy’d  at  that  time:  This  Remark  willbe  ufe- 
ful  to  us  hereafter. 

Mnemarchns  being  come  back  to  Samos^  expen¬ 
ded  the  greatefi  Part  of  the  Mony  he  had  got  in 
his  Voyage,  in  building  a  Temple  to  Apollo^  and 
took  care  to  breed  up  his  Son  anfwerably  to  the 
great  Hopes  he  had  conceiv’d  of  him.  The  young 
Pythagoras  increas’d  daily  in  Wifdom:  Lenity  and 
Mildnefs,  Moderation  and  Temperance,  Juftice  and 
Piety  fo  vifibly  appear’d  in  all  his  Adtions,  that 
the  Truth  of  the  Oracle  was  no  longer  fufpeded, 
infomuch  that  the  Child  was  already  regarded  as  a 
good  Genius  fent  into  the  World  for  the  Good  of 
the  Samians.  They  call’d  him  the  Touth  7vith  the 
fine  Head  of  Hair  ^  and  where- ever  he  walk’d  along 
they  loaded  him  with  Praifes  and  Benedidtions, 

His 
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His  firft  Preceptor  was  Hermodamasy  one  of  the 
Defcendants  of  the  Famous  Creophjlus,  who  for 
having  hofpitably  taken  Homer  into  his  Houfe,  has 
acquir’d  himfelf  a  Name  that  will  laft  for  ever. 

He  fpent  whole  Days  with  the  Priefts  of  Samos^ 
to  inflruét  himfelf  in  what  related  to  the  Gods  and 
to  Religion  :  And  feeing  there  was  then  no  Philo- 
fophcr  in  that  liland,  capable  to  fatisfie  his  ardent 
Defire  of  Knowledge,  he  refolv’d  to  go  in  Queft 
clfewhere  of  what  was  not  to  be  found  in  his  own 
Country.  Accordingly  he  left  Samos  when  he  was 
eighteen  Years  of  Age,  about  the  Beginning  of  the 
Tyranny  of  Polycrate^, 

The  Fame  of  Pherecjdes  drew  him  firft  to  the 
Ifland  of  Syrosi  whence  he  went  to  MiletHS, y  wher^ 
he  convers’d  with  Thales»  and  with  Anaximander 
the  Phyfician. 

From  Miletus  he  went  into  Phœnicia,  and  flay’d 
fome  time  at  Sidon»  the  Place  of  his  Birth.  *Tis 
pretended  he  frequently  convers’d  here  with  the 
Prophets,  who  were  defcended  from  one  {a)  Mo· 
chus^  or  Mofchusy  a  great  Phyfician.  ’Tis  very 
likely  this  is  a  corrupted  Word,  and  that  this  Μά?^^ 
chus  is  none  elfe  than  Mofes. 

From  SidoHj  Pythagoras  went  into  Bgjpty  where 
Thales  and  Solon  had  been  before  him.  At  his  De-, 
parture  from  Samçs»  Polycrates  gave  him  Letters  of 
Recommendation  to  Amafis»  who  was  then  King 
of  Egypty  and  between  whom  there  was  a  ftriâ: 
Friendihip.  Polycrates  defir  d  that  Prince  to  give 
all  manner  of  Proteôèion  to  Pythagoras,  and  chiefly 
to  recommend  him  to  the  Priefts  of  his  Country, 

and 


(a)  Strabo  in  his  \6th  Book  fays,  that  if  Credit  may  be  given 
to  PoiTidonius,  this  Mofchus,  who  liv'd  before  the  War  of  Troy. 
was  the  Author  of  the  Oo^lrine  of  Atoms,  whUh  by  no  means 
agrees  with  Mofes. 
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and  to  oblige  them  ’to  initiate  him  in  all  their 
Myfteries.  Amafis  receiv’d  him  very  kindly>  and 
after  having  kept  hirh  fome  time  at  his  Court,  he 
gave  him  Letters  for  the  Priefts  of  Heliopolis, 

The  Egyptians  were  very  jealous  of  their  Scien¬ 
ces;  they  very  rarely  imparted  them  to  Strangers; 
and  admitted  not  even  their  own  Countrymen  in¬ 
to  thofe  Studies,  ’till  after  having  made  them  pafs 
thro*  fuch  Aufterities  and  fevere  Probations,  as. 
were  capable  to  create  in  them  a  Loathing  of  thofe 
Sciences  for  ever.  The  Priefts  of  Heliopolis  fent 
PythagorM  to  thofe  of  Memphis·^  and  they  direded 
him  to  the  Antients  of  Dio/polis,  who  not  daring 
to  difobey  the  King,  but  refolving  at  the  fame 
time  not  to  break  in  upon  their  own  Cuftoms,  re·* 
ceiv’d  Pythagoras  into  their  Noviciate,  hoping  he 
would  be  difcourag’d  by  the  rigorous  Rules  that 
were,  as  it  were,  the  Key  to  open  the  Door 
that  let  in  to  their  Myfteries  :  But  they  were  de¬ 
ceiv’d  in  their  Hopes,  for  Pythagoras  was  inflam’d 
with  fo  violent  a  Defire  to  learn,  that  tho’  thefe 
Priefts  would  give  him  no  Quarter,  but  in  join’d 
him  very  fevere  Obfervances,  and  fuch  as  were  di- 
redly  contrary  to  the  Way  of  Worfhip  among  the 
Greeks^  he  went  thro’  all  with  wondrous  Patience, 
fo  far  as  even  to  receive  the  Circumcifion,  as  Di· 
onyfim  of  Alexandria  pretends. 

After  having. remain’d  twenty  five  Years  in.T- 
gypt^  he  went  to  Babylon,  where  he  contraded  a 
great  Intimacy  with  the  Magus  Naz^aratus^  or 
brarusj  whom  fome  pretend  to  be  Ez^ekiely  and  o- 
thers  Zoroafler,  But  the  Truth  of  Chronology 
confutes  the  Opinion  of  the  latter;  for  the  Magus 
Zoroafler  preceded  Pythagoras  feveral  Ages. 

In  his  Return  from  Babylon  he  went  to  Crete, 
and  thence  to  Sparta,  to  inftrud  himfelf  in  the 
Laws  of  Minos  and  of  LycHrgHs>,  whofe  States  were 
reputed  the  beft  govern’d  in  the  World.  At  Gnofl 
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fis,  a  Town  of  Crete,  he  conversed  much  with 
pimemdes. 

After  his  long  Abfence,  he  found  Samos  in  a 
Condition  very  different  from  that  in  which  he  had 
left  it.  Poljcratesy  who  had  made  himfelf  abfolute  Ma¬ 
iler  of  it,  as  we  hinted  before,  puffed  up  with  his 
Profperity,  exercis’d  a  Tyrannick  Power  over  the 
opprefs’d  Samians,  Pjthagoras  hated  Injuftice  too 
much,  and  was  too  fond  of  Right  and  Equity,  to 
undergo  the  Yoke  of  a  Tyrant.  He  preferred  a 
voluntary  Banifhment  to  the  Slavery  that  threaten’d 
him,  and  went  to  find  out  a  Place  of  Refuge,  where 
he  might  preferve  his  Liberty,  the  moft  precious 
of  all  Treafures,  and  for  the  Prefer vation  whereof 
air  Men,  who  have  known  its  Worth,  have  ever  fa- 
crific’d  all  their  other  Goods,  and  even  their  Life· 
He  left  Samos  about  the  LXII.  Olympiad,  and 
vifited  the  Countries  of  Greece,  Going  thro’  Pelo^ 
ponnefus,  he  ftopt  at  Phlim,  where  Leo  then  reign’d. 
In  the  long  Converfations  he  had  with  this  Prince, 
he  reveal’d  to  him  fuch  mighty  things,  and  fpoke 
with  fo  muèh  Eloquence  and  Wifdom,  that  Leo, 
at  once  ravifhMand  furpriz’d,  ask’d  him  at  length, 
H/hat  Profejfion  he  fillov/d  f  Pythagoras  anfwer’d, 
JVbne;  hut  that  he  was  a  Philofipher,  The  Prince 
was  furpriz’d  at  this  new  Appellation,  which  he 
had  never  heard  before;  for’twas  Pythagoras  him¬ 
felf,  who  difplcas’d  with  the  arrogant  Title  of  Sa¬ 
ges  or  Wife  Men,  which  thofe  of  this  Profeffion  be¬ 
fore  him  had  taken  upon  themfelves,  and  knowing 
there  is  none  wife  but  God,  chang’d  that  too 
haughty  and  affuming  a  Name  into  one  more  meek 
and  humble,  calling  himfelf  a  Philofopher,  that  is, 
a  Lover  of  Wifdom,  Leo  ask’d  him,  What  it  was 
to  be  Λ  Philofipher,  and  the  Oijference  there  was 
between  a  Philofipher  and  other  APenl  Pythago¬ 
ras  anfwer’d  him.  That  this  Life  might  well  be  com¬ 
par'd  to  the  famous  jdjfembly  that  was  held  every 
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fourth  Tear  at  Olympia,  for  the  Solemnity  of  the 
Garnet  celebrated  there  ;  for^  as  in  that  udf  'embly 
there  are  fome  that  come  in  Search  of  Glorjy  and  of 
the  Crowns  that  are  the  Rewards  of  the  P75lors;  o- 
thers  in  Search  of  Gain^  by  buying  or  hiring  out  of 
Aierchandifes  ;  and  a  third  Sort  more  noble  than  the 
two  former  y  come  thither  neither  for  Profit  nor  u4p- 
flauje^  but  only  to  enjoy  the  Pleafure  of  beholding  that 
wonderful  SpeUacky  and  to  fee  and  know  what  pajfes 
m  it  :  So  we  in  like  manner ^  leaving  our  Country^ 
7phich  is  Heaven^  come  into  this  Worlds  as  into  a 
Place  of  public Aieeting.  Thercy  fome  toil  after 
Glory^  others  for  Profit^  and  fmall  ts  the  Number  of 
them,  who  contemning  and  trampling  under  Foot  all 
manner  of  Avarice  and  Fanity,  apply  themfelves  to 
the  Study  of  Nature  :  Thefe  lafi  are  they^  added  he, 
whom  I  call  Philofophers·  And  as  in  the  Solemnity 
of  the  Games  there  is  nothing  more  noble  than  to  be  a 
Spebiator  without  any  Interefi  or  felfifl:^  Endy  fi  likc’^ 
7vife  in  this  Life^  the  Conte^nplation  and  Knowledge 
of  Nature  are  infinitely  more  valuable  than  all 
other  Studies  and  Applications»  To  this  purpofehe 
was  wont  to  fay,  Fhat  Aian  was  created  to  k^t>w  and 
to  contemplate. 

From  Peloponnefus  he  pafs*d  into  Italy  y  and  fet* 
tied  at  Crotony  of  which  Place  he  made  choice  for 
the  Goodnefs  of  the  Soil,  and  Temperatenefs  of  the 
Climate.  The  Inhabitants  had,  by  their  laborious 
Induftry  and  Courage,  acquir’d  to  themfelves  fo 
great  a  Keputation,  that  'twas  faid  of ’em  by  way 
of  common  Proverb,  the  lafi  of  the  Crotoniates  is 
the  firfi  of  the  Greeks.  But  having  fuifer’d  a  great 
Lofs  in  a  Battel  with  the  Locriansy  they  degenera¬ 
ted  into  Softnefs  and  Effeminacy.  Pythagoras 
thought  it  a  Task  worthy  himfelf  to  raife  up 
their  dejedled  Courage  and  to  reftore  them  to 
their  former  Virtues,  by  obliging  them  to  forfake 
the  luxurious  and  effeminate  way  of  Living  they 
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had  embrac’d*  He  preach’d  to  *em  every  Day  the 
Advantages  of  Temperance^  and  with  what  Mif- 
chiefs  Voluptuoufnefs  and  Debauchery  are  attended 
in  the  Rear;  and  he  cited  to  them  the  Examples 
of  Towns  and  States  that  had  been  intirely  ruin’d 
thereby·  He  compar’d  the  Care  that  is  taken  of 
the  Body  to  the  Acquifition  of  a  falfe  Friend,  who 
abandons  us  in  Neceffity;  and  the  Care  we  take 
of  the  Soul,  to  that  of  a  true  Friend,  an  honeft 
and  good  Man,  who  aflifts  us  in  all  the  Needs  of 
Life,  and  who  is  ufeful  to  us,  even  after  our 
'  Death* 

He  labour’d  with  no  lefs  Zeal  to  take  the  Wo¬ 
men  oiF  from  the  Licentioufnefi  and  DifTolutenefs 
in  which  they  liv’d,  and  to,  wean  them  from  the 
horrible  Luxury  and  Profufenefs,  into  which  the 
Gomplaifance,  and  too  much  Indulgence  of  their 
Husbands  had  plung’d  them:  To  this  End  he  gave 
them  Inftrudions  in  the  Temple  of  Jmo\  and 
tho’  perhaps  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to 
reclaim  that  Sex,  and  bring  them  back  to  Mo- 
defty  and  Simplicity,  when  they  have  once  got  a 
Habit  of  Debauchery,  and  of  living  in  Riot  and 
Splendor,  Pythagoras  neverthelefs  brought  it  happi¬ 
ly  to  pafs.  The  Women,  touch’d  with  his  In- 
ftrudions,  and  convinc’d  that  their  true  Orna¬ 
ments  were  Chaftity  and  Modefty,  and  not  coftly 
Apparel,  threw  off  their  Robes  of  Gold,  and  all 
the  Gauderies  that  Luxury  and  Pride  had  invented, 
and  confecrated  them  to  Juno  in  the  fame  Temple, 
as  fo  many  ‘Trophies  that  Wifdom  had  rais’d  of 
the  Overthrow  and  Spoils  of  Profufenefs  and  Vanity. 

7"his  Vidory  gain’d  over  the  Women  in  what 
they  held  moft  dear,  and  to  which  they  are  moft 
ftubbornly  wedded,  ought  to  make  iis  judge  how” 
capable  he  was  to  work  on  the  Hearts  of  the  Youths^ 
who  were  yet  pliant,  and  had  taken  no  Bent.  He 
aifemblcd  them  daily  in  the  Temple  oi  Apollo^  and 
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gave  them  Inftrudions  that  were  not  thrown  away 
upon  them. 

Firil,  he  taught  them  to  fear  and  honour  the 
Gods;  and  after  the  Gods  to  honour  and  love  a- 
bove  all  their  Fathers  and  their  Mothers,  as  the  fé¬ 
cond  Authors  of  their  Being,  and  as  their  Benefadtors. 
jVhat  ObligationSy  faid  he  to  ’em,  wonld  you  not 
have  to  thofe^  Tvho  after  your  Deaths  foould  refiore 
y  OH  to  Life  f  Jttdge  from  thence  what  Ingratitude 
it  is  not  to  render  to  your  Parents  what  is  fo  juflly 
their  Due*  Inhere  is  nothing  fo  great  y  nothing  jo  ve^ 
nerable,  as  the  Quality  of  Father,  Homer  was  ful¬ 
ly  convinced  of  this  Truthy  added  he  ;  for  after  ha· 
ving  caWd  Jupiter  the  King  of  the  Godsy  he  feems 
to  thinks  he  has  infinitely  out-done  that  mighty  Kitle^ 
by  calling  him  the  Father  of  the  Gods  and  of  Aden, 

The  Magiftrates,  ailoniih’d  at  the  Impreffion  he 
made  on  his  Auditors,  and  fearing  left  perhaps  he 
ihould  make  an  ill  Ufe  of  the  Authority  he  had 
gain’d  over  them,  and  ufurp  the  Tyranny  to  him- 
ielf,  fent  for  him  one  Day  to  come  before  ^em,  and 
give  Account  of  his  Condud,  and  of  the  Means 
he  imploy’d  thus  to  win  and  make  himfelf  Mafter 
of  the  Hearts  of  the  People*  He  fpoke  to  them 
with  fo  much  Solidity  and  Strength  of  Reafon, 
that  fatisfy’d  of  his  Integrity,  they  recover’d  of  the 
Fear  with  which  his  great  Parts  had  ftruck  them, 
and  pray’d  him  to  intermeddle  in  the  Affairs  of 
the  Government,  and  to  give  them  the  Advices  he 
judg’d  moft  conducive  to  the  Good  of  the  State* 

The  firft  he  gave  them  was  to  build  a  Temple  to 
the  Mufes,  thereby  iniinuating  to  them  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  Mind,  and  to  live  together  in  Concord 
and  good  Underftanding  under  their  chief  Magi- 
ftrate;  like  the  Miifes,  who  are  never  at  Variance 
among  themfelves,  and  who  living  always  in  due 
Subjedion  to  ^polloy  never  interrupt  the  Harmony 
of  their  mutual  Agreement*  He  added,  that  the 
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fkfefi  Rampart  againfi  Ο^ργφοη  and  Tyranny  was 
the  Onion  of  the  Cittz^ens, 

The  fécond  Advice  was,  to  preferve  an 
Uty  among  them] elves  \  for  Equality  never  begets  War i 
and  not  to  endeavour  to  exceed  their  Neighbour  States  in 
any  thingscxcept  m  Honefly  and  Jufiice  :  For,  faid  he  to 
^em,  TVithout  Honefly  and  keeping  oj  Faith  ^tis  impojfible 
but  all  Governments  will  at  length  be  ruin'd:  And 
Juflice  is  Jo  neceffary  that  nothing  can  Jubflfl  long 
Without  it^  neither  in  Heav'n^  nor  upon  Earth»  nor 
in  the  Shades  beloiv·  This  is  the  Reafon  why  The^ 
mis,  the  Goddefs  of  Juflice^  is  feated  on  each  Side 
of  the  Throne  of  Jupiter;  Nemeiis,  or  Fengeanccy 
the  Chief  Aiinifler  of  Juflice^  on  each  Siae  of  the 
Throne  of  Pluto  ;  and  the  Law  in  Cities  is  on  the 
Throne  of  the  Princes,  and  in  the  Seats  of  the  Ma^ 
giflrates  :  Jnfomuch  that  he  who  violates  Juflice^  is 
guilty  and  commits  an  Offence  againfl  the  God  of 
Heaven,  againfl  the  God  of  Hell,  and  againfl  the 
Law,  which  is  the  Queen  of  the  Earth,  and  to  7vhich 
even  Princes  and  Adagiflrates  o tight  to  live  in  Sub· 
jeElion,  And  concerning  the  Execution  of  Juftice, 
he  told  them,  that  the  Judges  who  wink^  at  the  Of¬ 
fences  of  the  wickod,  render  themfèlves  Accomplices 
ef  their  Crimes,  and  would  have  the  Good  learn  to 
become  like  them. 

The  third  Advice  was,  to  be  fully  perfuaded  that 
there  can  be  no  greater  Misfortune'  than  Anarchy^ 
^Tis  impoffible  for  States  to  be  happy  without  fome 
body  to  rule  them  ;  and  when  even  the  Laws  of  a 
City  or  a  State  ihould  not  be  very  good,  *tis  yet 
more  advantageous  to  hick  by  them,  than  to  changé 
them  for  others  ;  unlefs  it  be  by  a  general  Confenr, 
to  fubmit  themfelves  to  better.  For  adieu  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  a  State  when  the  eftabliih’d  Laws  are  neg- 
leded,  and  every  one  lives  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  be^ 
comes  his  own  Legiflator,  Independancy  being  the 
Lois  and  Dsftruftion  of  Men· 
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The  fourth  was,  not  to  ahnfe  the  Name  of  the  Gods 
kj  fivearing^  and  to  behave  themfelves  fo  that  no 
Man  might  jafllj  refufe  to  believe  them  on  their  bare 
Words  :  For^  faid  he,  *tis  impojjible  that  a  City  that 
has  that  Reputation  jhould  not  be  always  happy^  and 
the  Arbitrator  of  its  Neighbours^ 

He  told  them,  that  the  Husband  ought  to  be  faiths 
ful  to  the  PTife^  and  the  Wife  loyal  to  the  Husband i 
and  that  there  ivas  nothing  more  unjufi,  nor  more 
likely  to  be  attended  7vith  greater  Misfortunes^  than 
to  confound  Families  by  Adultery  y  by  introducing  a-* 
mong  *em  a  foreign  Blood» 

In  general^  he  recommended  Temperance  to  *em,’ 
as  the  Virtue  of  each  Sex  and  of  every  Age,  and  as 
the  only  Preferver  of  the  Endqwments  of  the  Bo-* 
dy  and  of  the  Mind:  And  to  extol  this  Virtue  he 
made  them  obferve  from  Hiftory  the  Horrors  of 
the  ορροί! te  Vice.  Into  what  an  Abyfs  of  Mife* 
rieSy  faid  he  to  ’em,  did  the  Intemperance  of  one 
Man  plunge  the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans?  *Tis  hard 
to  fay  which  of  the  two  were  mofi  wretchedy  the 
Hi^iors  or  the  Fanquifo^d, 

He  exhorted  them  to  baniih  all  Sloth  and  Idle- 
nefs,  and  to  dircd:  their  Adions  according  to  the 
Precepts  of  Virtue;  and  that  too  not  fo  much  for 
fear  of  the  Law,  as  out  of  a  Principle  of  Honour. 

He  explain’d  to  them  what  true  Glory  is,  and 
gave  ’em  to  know  that  the  only  way  to  acquire  if, 
was  to  be  in  reality  fuch  as  they  defifd  to  appear 
to  be  to  others.  Adviccy  faid  he,  is  a  facred 
thingy  and  you  have  reafon  to  value  it  :  But  lis  not 
fo  facred  as  Praife  ;  for  Advice  relates  only  to  Aien^ 
and  Praife  is  the  Portion  of  the  Godsy  to  whom  alone 
^tis  peculiarly  due.  If  you  would  therefore  defirve 
Praife  y  you  mufl  endeavour  to  refemble  the  Gods, 

He  taught  them  that  God  alone  is  the  Author 
and  Source  of  all  Good,  and  that  to  fearch  for  it 
§lfewhere  than  in  God,  was  to  fall  into  the  Folly 
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of  thofe  Ferions,  who  in  the  Court  of  a  great  Prince^ 
ihould  negle(5î:  the  Mafter  to  addrefs  themfelves 
only  to  his  Oihcers. 

He  reprefcnted  to  ’em  how  they  that  make  Inte- 
reft  for  the  chief  Imployments  in  the  Government, 
ought  to  imitate  the  Runners  of  Races  in  the  pub- 
lick  Games:  And  that  as  thefe  laft  feek  not  to  do 
Mifchief  to  their  Antagonifts,  but  only  to  run 
better,  and  win  the  Prize;  fo  they  that  afpire  at 
the  higheft  Offices,  ought  in  no  wife  to  hurt  their 
Rivals,  but  endeavour  to  get  the  Advantage  over 
them,  by  propofing  and  promoting  fuch  things  as 
will  moft  conduce  to  the  Advantage  and  Good  of 
the  People  they  would  govern. 

InConclufion  he  ilie  w’d  them,  that  all  the  Difor^ 
ders  that  reign’d  in  their  City,  were  to  be  imputed 
only  to  the  ill  Education  they  gave  their  Children. 
'There  is  nothings  fa  id  he,  more  ridiculous  and  fooUfry 
than  what  all  Fathers  do  :  They  take  great  Care  of 
their  Children  in  their  Infancy  ;  but  when  thofe  Chil·^ 
dren  enter  into  the  mofi  impetuous  and  boiling  Part 
ef  their  Life^  which  is  the  Rendez-vous  of  the  mofi 
dangerous  Pajfions^  they  abandon  ^em  to  themfelves^ 
and  leave  them  foie  Aiaflers  of  their  own  Condull  : 
let  then  is  the  Time  they  ought  to  redouble  their 
CareSy  and  to  appoint  their  Children  fuch  Governors 
and  Aiaflers  y  as  are  capable  of  keeping  them  in  Awe  3 
and  to  hinder  them  from  running  headlong  to  daflo 
themfelves  to  pieces  againfl  the  Rocks  with  which  they 
are  fitrrounded  in  this  tempefluous  Ocean  of  Life. 

The  Magiftrates  were  fo  taken  with  his  Dif- 
courfe,  that  they  not  only  gave  him  Leave,  but 
even  intreated  him  to  continue  his  Inftruétions  in 
the  Temples,  to  their  Wives  and  their  Children? 
They  often  went  themfelves,  and  all  the  neighbou¬ 
ring  Towns  flock’d  likewife  to  hear  him. 

At  firft  he  met  with  great  Obftacles  in  the  Re¬ 
formation  he  intended  to  eftabliih.  A  whole  Peo¬ 
ple 
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pk  cannot  eafily  be  reclaim’d  at  once,  and  brought 
over  from  Licentioufnefs  to  Regularity,  and  from 
Debauchery  and  Riot  to  Temperance  and  Frugali¬ 
ty.  But  by  his  Perfeverance  and  Patience  he  fur- 
mounted  all  the  DiiSculties,  which  ferv’d  only  to 
inhance  his  Merit,  and  increafe  the  great  Opinion 
they  had  conceiv’d  of  him. 

Thus  he  continu’d  his  publick  Inftruôtions  un- 
molefted,  and  always  in  the  T cmples,  that  he  might 
teach  nothing  out  of  the  Eye  of  the  Divinity,  and 
to  fhew  that  God  was  the  Giver  of  Light  and  Un¬ 
derhanding,  the  only  Maher  we  ought  to  follow, 
and  that  from  him  alone  we  have  all  the  Leflbns  we 
undertake  to  teach· 

Speaking  to  Children,  he  reprefented  to  ’em,  That 
Infancy  being  the  Age  that  was  mofi  agreeable  to  God, 
and  which  he  is  pleas" d  to  take  into  his  more  immediate 
Froteü:ion^  it  was  but  reafonable^  that  they  fhould  en¬ 
deavour  to  preferve  it  undefil'd^  and  to  adorn  it  with 
all  manner  of  Tirtues,  The  Gods,  faid  he  to  km, 
refu/e  nothing  to  our  Prayers,  and  in  the  times  of  great 
Oroughts  and  Scarcity ^  they  grant  to  our  Cries  the 
Rains  and  great  Plenty  ;  Can  you  then  be  fo  ingrate¬ 
ful  as  to  refufe  the  Gods  what  they  require  of  you,  and 
which  they  require  not  of  you  neither,  but  for  your 
own  Good? 

He  inhrucled  them  never  to  begin  QiiarreJs, 
and  never  to  feek  Revenge.  To  tliofe  who 
v/ere  more  advanc’d  in  Age,  he  gave  Precepts'* fuit- 
able  to  their  Underhanding  :  He  told  them,  for 
Example,  that  Hardfdps  and  Difficulties  contribute^ 
more  to,  Tirtue  than  Eafè  and  Pleafures',  that  the 
drowfinefs  and  infenfbility  of  the  Soul  are  near  a-kiu 
to.  Death  ;  that  all  the  Paffions  of  the  Soul  are  more 
cruel  than  Tyrants,  and  the  Enemies  of  our  Happi- 
nefs;  that  we  ought  to  do  our  good  Allions  without 
proclaiming  them,  or  even promijmgthem  before-hand, 
that  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  Vnfieadinefs 
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of  Temper^  and  Flcklenefs  in  our  %ifay  of  Life  i  that 
Tremper ance  is  the  Strength  of  the  Soul,  it  being  the 
Light  of  the  Onderfiandmg  freed  from  the  Tokeofthe 
Pajfons^ 

To  check  and  humble  the  Pride  and  Confidence 
that  exterior  Advantages  almofl:  always  infpire,  he 
told  them,  that  Riches  are  a  very  weak^j4nchor,  and 
Glory  yet  a  weaker  ;  that  Beauty  and  Strength  of  Bo·^ 
dj,  Pofls,  Dignities,  Authority  and  Reputation  were 
Anchors  too^  but  mofl  brittle  and  faithlefs.  Which 
are  then  the  good  Anchors  f  Piety,  Prudence,  Mag· 
nanimity  and  Courage,  IThefe  are  the  Anchors  no 
'Tempefi  can  loofen  or  unmoor  :  For  fuch  is  the  Law 
of  God,  that  there  fhopdd  be  no  true  Strength  in  ayiy 
thing  but  Virtue,  and  that  all  the  refi  fhould  be  Wea^ 
nefs  and  Mifery, 

The  Inftruâions  he  gave  the  Women  were  not 
lefs  Grave  and  Weighty,  nor  lefs  Moving.  To 
make  them  lay  afide  the  Magnificence  and  Splendor 
they  ftill  obferv’d  in  their  Sacrifices  and  Offerings, 
where  Vanity  always  claims  a  greater  ihare  than 
Religion,  he  taught  them  to  offer  to  the  Gods  no¬ 
thing  but  what  they  had  made  with  their  own  Hands, 
and  could  lay  on  the  Altars  without  the  dfffance  of 
any  one  :  For  Offerings  ought  neither  to  be  Rich  nor 
Islohle,  as  if  they  were  the  lafi  we  were  to  offer. 

He  extended  the  like  Reformation  to  the  Sacri¬ 
fices  the  Crotoniates  perform’d  for  the  Dead,  with 
•a  Profufion  capable  to  ruin  the  moll:  wealthy  Fami¬ 
lies, 

He  recommended  to  Wives  the  Love  of  their 
Husbands,  and  to  Husbands  the  Love  of  their 
Wives,  as  a  Duty  that  included  all  the  red.  He 
reprefented  to  them,  that  this  AffeElion  was  fo  jufi 
and  fo  indifpenfable,  that  their  Fathers  and  Mothers 
in  Jome  meafure  yielded  up  all  their  Rights,  and  cert- 
fentedthey  Jhould  abandon  them  to  live  together.  He 
cited  to  Husbands  the  Example  of  Vlyjfes,  who 
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r^fm*d  the  ImmortaUty  C.alypio  offer  d  on  con·^ 
dition  he  would  <yuit  Penelope:  And  he  faid,  that  no 
Terjons  were  Jo  Jeverely  pumfb*d  inHelly  as  the  Huf- 
hands  that  had  not  liv  à  well  with  their  Wives,  and 
the  Wives  that  had  not  liv'd  well  with  their  Huff 
bands. 

When  Pythagoras  had  thus  reform'd  the  Manners 
of  the  Citizens,  and  reclaim'd  them  from  the  vile 
Diforders  in  which  they  were  plung'd,  he  bethought 
himfcif  of  laying  fome  folid  Foundations  of  the 
Wifdom  he  profcfs  d,  and  to  eftabliih  his  Se^:,·  to 
the  End  the  Seeds  of  Virtue  he  had  already  fown 
in  the  Hearts  of  his  Hearers,  being  maintain'd  and 
cultivated  by  thofe  that  ihould  fiicceed  him,  might 
deicend  from  Age  to  Age,  and  always  bear  the 
fame  Fruits  after  his  Death. 

^Tis  not  to  be  wonder'd  at,  that  a  Croud  of  Difci- 
plesoifer’d  themfelves  to  a  Man,  of  whofe  Wifdom 
they  had  already  ieen  fuch  wondrous  Effeds.  They 
came  to  him  from  Greece  and  from  Italy;  but  for 
fear  of  pouring  the  Treafures  of  Wiidom  into  un- 
fou  d  and  corrupt  Veifels,  he  receiv'd  not  indif¬ 
ferently  all  that  prefented  themfelves,  but  took  time 
to  try  them;  for  he  had  it  often  in  his  Mouth, 
that  every  Sort  of  Wood  was  not  fit  to  make  a  Mer¬ 
cury  ;  that  is,  all  Minds  are  not  alike  capable  of 
Knowledge. 

Firfl:  he  confider’d  their  Phyiiognomy,  and  from 
thence  drew  probable  Tokens  of  their  Inclinations; 
he  obferv’d  their  Difcourfe,  their  Laughter,  their 
Gate;  he  inform'd  himfelf  of  their  Condud:,  of 
their  Trades  and  Occupations,  and  examin'd  with 
great  Care  to  what  they  were  moil  addided· 

Tho’  he  found  they  had  the  requifite  Difpofi- 
tions,  yet  before  he  receiv’d  them,  he  prov'd  their 
Conftancy  by  long  Delays.  If  he  had  reaibn  to 
be  fatisfy'd  with  their  Perfeverance,  he  admitted 
them  into  his  Noviceihip,  which  was  indeed  very 
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feVere;  for  he  had  found  the  Method  of  the 
tiam  ίο  well  grounded  and  fo  reafonable,  that  he 
refolv’d  to  follow  it,  and  impart  his  Dodrine  to 
none  but  fuch  as  he  had  try’d  before  by  all  the  Au- 
ilerkies  he  himfelf  had  gone  through  and  endur'd. 
Thus  he  gave  his  Difciplcs  the  Rules  of  the  Sgyp’· 
tUn  Priefts,  which  feem  to  be  the  fame  with  thofe 
of  the  Jervifi  Philofophers,  who  were  call’d  Εβ€^ 
nems.  And  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  but  the 
Religious  Reclufes  of  the  Primitive  Church  took 
from  thence  all  the  different  Probations  they  made 
ufe  of,  to  breed  themfelves  up  in  a  Life  fo  perfeft 
and  holy:  For  the  Chriftians  had  as  much  Title  to 
imitate  the  wholfome  Cuftoms  of  the  Gentiles,  as 
the  Hebrews  had  to  convert  to  their  own  ufe  the 
Spoils  of  the  Egyptians,  Nay,  we  may  even  ai&rm, 
that  in  fo  doing  the  Chriftians  did  only  retake  what 
was  their  own  :  For  if  we  look  back  to  the  firft  O- 
rigine  of  thefe  Rules,  we  find  that  the  Gentiles  had 
taken  them  from  the  Naz>areans^  and  from  the  an- 
tient  Patriarchs,  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  very  Source 
of  Truth. 

Pythagoras  at  firft  in  join’d  his  Difciples  a  five  Years 
Silence,  during  which  they  were  only  to  hear, 
without  daring  to  ftart  the  leaft  Queftion,  or  pro- 
pofe  the  leaft  Doubt.  Thefe  five  Years  of  Silence 
were  fometimes  reduc’d  to  two,  in  behalf  of  thofe 
he  found  to  have  any  extraordinary  Qualifications, 
and  excellent  natural  Parts.  While  this  Probation 
lifted,  thefe  Difciplcs  were  call’d  ^  Hearers·^  and 
when  they  were  thought  to  be  fufficiently  inftrud:» 
cd  in  this  fo  difficult  a  Science  of  Hearing  and  be- 
Jrg  Silent,  they  were  permitted,  and  leave  was  gi¬ 
ven  them  to  fpeak,  to  propofe  their  Doubts,  and  to 
write  down  what  they  heard  \  and  then  they  were 
f  MîîSjh  call’d  t  Initiated  in  the  Sciences  :  But  what  deferves 
μΛΐ/κ'οι·  our  Obfervation,  from  this  Silence  they  often  pro¬ 
ceeded  more  expert  and  more  learn’d  than  they  ge- 
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perally  do  from  Schools,  where  the  Difputati- 
ons,  which  are  always  precipitated,  prevent  Know¬ 
ledge,  where  ^tis  permitted  to  eonteft  and  oppofe 
Reafon,  and  where  not  to  yield  to  Truth  is  to 
conquer.  So  true  is  it  that  Silence  is  the  ready  way 
to  Inftrudion  ;  and  therefore  Solomon  fays  in  the 
Preacher,  The  Words  of  the  Wife  are  heard  in  Silence,  Verba  Sa- 
Long  before  Pythagoras,  King  Numa,  knowing  the  piejitium 
Advantage  of  Silence,  commanded  the  Romans^^^v- 
ticularly  to  honour  one  of  the  Mufes,  under  the  9. 17. 
Kame  of  the  Tacite  Mufe^  thereby  to  re- 

commmend  Silence  to  them,  as  the  only  means  to 
give  Docility  to  the  Soul,  and  that  can  initiate  it 
in  the  Myfteries  of  Wifdom;  and  indeed,  the 
Tongue  ought  tobeonly  the  Inifrument  of  Reafon, 
and  our  Reafon  is  form’d  only  by  the  Sciences. 

When  Pythagoras  had  fetat  Liberty  the  Tongues 
of  his  Difciples,  he  gave  them  not  leave  to  fpeak 
without  Bounds  and  without  Meafure;  for  he  of¬ 
ten  faid  to  them.  Tots  ought  either  to  hold  your  Peace^ 
çr  to  fay  things  more  worth  than  Silence,  Chufe  rather 
to  throw  a  Stone  at  random^  than  an  idle  or  ufelefs 
Word  :  uind  fay  not  a  little  in  many  Words^  but  much 
in  a  few. 

Others,  as  Porphyrius,  pretend,  and  perhaps  with 
more  Reafon,  that  thefe  two  Sorts  of  Difciples  were 
not,  to  ufe  the  Expreffion,  two  different  Claffes, 
where  they  could  rife  from  the  lefs  perfect  to  that 
which  was  more  perfedl;  but  that  they  were  two 
fix’d  Conditions,  according  to  the  choice  Pythago^ 
ras  made  of  the  different  Talents  of  his  Difciples; 
for  as  to  thofe  whom  he  thought  not  capable  to  pe¬ 
netrate  into  the  Caufes  and  the  Reafons  of  things,  he 
gave  them  only  a  plain  and  poiitive  Precept;  7hou 
fjalt  do  this,  thou  ffalt  not  do  that^.  And  thefe  were 
they  who  were  call’d  ^Hearers,  But  if  he  perceiv’d  *’Ax3i/r/» 
in  any  a  penetrating  Judgment,  and  a  Genius  capa- 
pie  ôf  diving  into  Matters,  he  let  them  into  the 
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Secret  of  the  Reafons,  and  explain’d  to  them  the 
Caufes  of  whatever  he  taught  them;  and  thefe  were 
*  Μλ9μ-  call’d  ^  Imtiated  in  the  Sciences.  He  acknowledg’d, 
μΛτικοι.  thefe  only  for  his  true  Difciples,  and  capable  to  in- 
ftruât  others.  When  he  was  ask’d  the  Reafon  of 
this  Difference,  he  anfwefd,  he  could  not  force  Na¬ 
ture,  and  that  in  giving  to  the  duller  Sort  the  po¬ 
sitive  Precept,  and  to  thofe  of  quicker  Apprehen¬ 
sion  the  Reafon  of  the  Precept,  he  did  no  Wrong 
to  the  firfl:  :  They  are^  added  he,  in  the  fame  Con^ 
dition  with  fek^  Per fons^  who  fend  for  a  Phyfician^and 
who  are  heafd  of  their  Difeafes^  if  they  obferve  his 
Orders^  tho'  the  Phyfician  only  prejeribes  the  Remedies 
they  have  need  of,  without  explaining  to  his  Patients 
the  Reafons  of  his  Preferiptions, 

The  Difciples  having  gone  through  the  Probati¬ 
on,  were  oblig’d,  before  they  were  admitted,  to 
bring  all  their  Fortune  into  the  common  Stock, where 
it  was  put  into  the  Hands  of  Men  chofen  on  pur- 
pofe,  and  call’d  OEcommifis,  who  manag’d  it  with 
So  much  Fidelity  and  Care,  that  when  any  one 
came  to  retire  from  the  Society,  he  often  carry’d  a- 
v/ay  with  him  more  than  he  had  brought  in. 

If  any  one  of  the  Difciples,  after  having  led  this 
Life  for  fome  time,  come  to  grow  weary  of  it,  and 
return’d  to  his  firft  Condition,  all  the  others  re¬ 
garded  him  as  a  dead  Perfon,  made  his  Obfequies, 
and  rais'd  him  a  Tomb,  to  (hew,  that  if  a  Man, 
after  having  enter’d  into  the  Ways  of  Wifdom, 
turns  aiide  and  forfakes  them,  ’tis  in  vain  for  him 
to  believe  himfelf  living,  he  is  dead.  And  ’tis  like¬ 
ly  the  Greeks  borrow’d  this  Notion  from  the  He~ 
hrews^  with  whom  it  was  very  frequent,  as  we  fee 
by  the  Expreffion  of  St.  Paul^  when  fpeaking  of  a 
f  Virens  Widow,  who  lives  in  Pleafure,  he  fays,  t  ^he  is 
piortua  dead,  tho*  fl:}e  feem  to  be  alive, 

Ti^m  Pythagoras  had  a  great  value  for  Mufick  ;  he  look’d 

on  it  as  fomething  heav’nly  and  divine,  and  judg’d 
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it  very  neceflary  to  calm  the  Paflions  of  the  Soul, 
and  to  footh  and  foften  them.  He  therefore  made 
his  Difciples  begin  the  Day  with  Mufick,  and  fi- 
nilh  it  in  like  manner. 

After  having  thus  fpent  fome  Minute$  in  the 
Morning,  he  led  them  abroad  to  walk  a  while  in 
fome  delightful  Places,  and  that  done,  he  went  with 
them  to  the  Temple;  for  he  faid,  There  was  no'- 
thing  more  prejudicial  to  the  Tranquility  of  the  SouU 
than  to  go  early  in  the  JHorning  into  Company and, 
plunge  ones  felf  into  the  hurry  of  u4jf airs  y  e'er  by  the 
help  of  Mufick^y  of  Aieditation  and  of  Frayer  y  we 
have  calm'' d  and  composed  our  Mind,  and  brought  it 
into  the  State  and  Harmony,  that  is  mefi  becoming 
and  mofi  worthy  of  Man. 

When  they  came  from  the  Temple,  they  us’d  a 
little  Exercife  for  the  fake  of  their  Health,  and  then 
din’d  on  a  little  Bread  and  Honey,  without  Wine  ; 
when  Dinner  was  over,  they  minded  the  publick,  or 
their  private  Affairs,  everyone  according  to  his  Im- 
ployment  ;  and  when  they  had  difpatch’d  their  Buii- 
nefs,  they  took  a  Walk  as  in  the  Morning,  bath’d 
thcmfelves,  and  fupp’d  before  Sun-fet.  Their  Supper 
was  generally  fome  Bread,romeHerbs,a  fmall  Pittance 
of  the  Vidims  of  the  Sacrifice,  feldom  any  Fifti, 
and  a  little  Wine.  At  the  end  of  the  Meal,  they 
made  the  Libation,  which  was  follow’d  by  fome 
good  Ledure,  that  the  oldeft  at  the  Table,  as  Pre- 
fidenf,  made  the  youngeft  perform.  The  Leéture 
over,  they  made  another  Libation,  and  the  Prefi- 
dent  difmifs’dthe  A ifembly,  giving  them  as  a  Task 
to  meditate  on  fome  Symbol  of  their  Mailer.  But 
before  we  proceed  any  farther,  ’twill  be  needful  to 
explain  what  thefe  Symbols  of  Pythagoras  are. 

I  have  already  told  you,  that  the  Egyptians  were 
very  referv’d  in  difcovering  the  Secrets  of  their  Phi- 
lofophy;  they  let  none  iritp  thofe  Myfteries  but 
their  Pricfts  and  their  Kings;  nay,  even  thofe  Kings 
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too  muft  before-hand  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Order  of  Priefthood:  They  believ'd  this  Secrecy 
to  be  recommended  to  ’em  by  the  Example  of  their 
Gods  themfelves,  who  would  never  be  feen  by 
Mortals,  but  thro’  the  Obfeurity  of  Shadows  :  For 
this  Reafon  there  wa?  at  a  Town  of  a 

Statue  of  P Alias,  who  was  the  fame  as  Jfis,  with 
this  infeription;  /  am  whatever  is,  has  been,  or 
fljall  he  ;  and  no  Mortal  has  ever  yet  tak^n  ojf  the 
Veil  that  covers  me^  to  fhew  that  the  Wifdom  of 
God  is  incomprehenfible,  and  always  cover’d  with 
a  Veil.  To  recommend  this  Secrecy,  the  Egjpti^ 
ansy  at  the  Doors  of  their  Temples,  iphc'à  Sphinxes^ 
in  Token  that  their  Theology  was  Enigmatical,  and 
that  to  dive  into  it,  ’twas  neceifary  to  pierce  thro’ 
the  Darknefs  and  Shadows  of  Terms  obfeure,  and 
of  Figures  that  conceal’d  it.  Thus  in  the  Necef- 
fity  they  lay  under  of  not  divulging  their  Myfte- 
ries,  they  had  three  Sorts  of  Styles,  or  Ways  of 
expreffing  their  Thoughts  :  The  Simple,  the  Hie- 
roglyphical,  and  the  Symbolical.  In  the  Simple 
they  fpoke  plainly  and  intelligibly,  as  in  common 
Converfation;  in  the  Hieroglyphical  they  conceal’d 
their  Thoughts  under  certain  Images  and  Charaft-, 
ers;  and  in  the  Symbolical  they  explain’d  them  by 
fhort  Expreffions,  which  under  a  Senfe  that  was 
plain  and  fimple,  included  another  that  was  whol¬ 
ly  figurative. 

HeracUms  has  fully  exprefs’d  the  Difference  of 
thefe  three  Sorts  of  Style,  by  thefe  three  Words, 
concealing,  and  βgnifying.  ^  In  the  firft 
celans,  fig-  they  fpoke  without  any  Cover  or  Difguife;  in  the 
liificans.  feeond  they  hid  their  Meaning  under  Images  and 
Charaders,  and  in  the  third  they  defign’d  or  fig- 
nify’d,  that  is  to  fay,  they  gave  Signs  and  Figures 
of  what  they  intended  to  teach  and  this  lafl:  Man^ 
ner  was  the  Symbolical. 
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Pythagoras  borrow’d  thefe  three  different  Ways 
from  the  Egyptians^  in  all  the  Initrudions  he  gave  : 

For  he  fpoke  fimply  and  plainly,  when  he  faid  for 
Example,  that  what  was  foveraignly  jnfl  and  rea· 
finable  was'^to  facrifice^  and  to  fray  :  That  the  wi· 
fifi  of  all  human  things  was  Phyfickl  the  finefiy 
Harmony  \  the  flrongefl^  good  Senje;  the  befi,  Hap^ 
pinefs;  the  truefi^  that  all  Aden  are  wicked. 

He  imitated  the  Hieroglyphick  Style  :  For  to  de¬ 
note  and  iignifie  a  God,  the  Creator  of  all  Beings, 
he  took  fometimes  the  Ouater nion^  or  Number  of 
four,  fometimes  the  Vnite,  or  Number  of  one;  and 
to  denote  Matter,  or  this  viiible  World,  he  took 
that  of  Two,  as  I  ihall  explain  hereafter. 

Laftly,  he  imitated  above  all  the  Symbolical 
Style,  which  having  neither  the  Obfcurity  of  Hi- 
croglyphicks,  nor  the  Clearnefs  of  ordinary  Dif 
courfe,  he  thought  very  proper  to  inculcate  the 
greateil  and  moft  important  Truths:  For  a  Sym¬ 
bol,  by  its  double  Senfe,  the  proper  and  the  figu¬ 
rative,  teaches  two  things  at  once;  and  nothing 
pleafes  the  Mind  more  than  the  double  Image  it 
reprefents  to  us  at  one  View.  Befides,  as  Deme· 
trius  Thaler  eus  has  obferv’d,  a  Symbol  has  much 
Gravity  and  Force,  and  in  its  Brevity  is  contain’d 
a  Sting  that  tickles  even  while  it  pricks,  and  will 
not  eafily  let  us  forget  it. 

This  was  the  Origine  of  Symbols,  by  Means 
whereof  Pythagoras  taught  his  Dod:rine  without 
divulging  it,  and  without  hiding  it,  that  I  may  once  Nec  lo- 
more  ufe  the  T erms  of  Heraclitus,  quens»  nec 

The  main  End  and  Defign  of  the  Philofophy  of 
Pythagoras,  was  to  difengage  and  fet  free  the  Mind  ^ 
from  the  Bands  of  the  Body;  I  fay,  the  Mind, 
without  which  ’tis  impoffible  to  fee  or  learn  any 
thing;  for,  as  he  faid  firft  of  any,  *tis  the  Mind 
only  that  fees,  and  that  hears,  all  the  reft  being 
blind  and  deaf.  And  becaufe  he  thought  the  Soul 
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to  be  a  Compound  of  two  Parts  that  were  created! 
together;  of  the  Intelligent  Part>  which  he  call’d 
Mind,  and  of  the  {a)  Corporeal  Part,  which  he 
caird  Soul,  luminous  Body^  and  fuhtile  Chariot  of  the 
Soul,  as  I  ihall  explain  hereafter,  he  taught  to  purge 
alike  thefe  two  Parts.  The  laft  of  them  by  the 
Abftinences,  Initiations,  Purifications  and  Sacrifices 
he  had  been  taught  by  the  Egyptians  and  the  Chal·^ 
deans,  and  that  Heraclitus  call'd  Medicines  ;  for  he 
believ’d  this  Part  was  thereby  difingag’d  from  the 
Bands  of  Matter,  and  by  its  Purity  render’d  capa¬ 
ble  of  having  fomc  Communication  with  the  Gods  : 
And  as  to  the  firfi:,  that  is,  the  Intelligent  Part,  he 
purg’d  it  by  the  Knowledge  of  Truth,  which  con- 
lifts  in  knowing  the  things  that  are  immaterial  and 
eternal.  To  this  purpofe  he  had  Recourfe  to  Means 
that  were  Analogical  to  thofe  he  made  ufe  of,  for 
the  fubtile  Chariot  of  the  SouL  Thefe  Means  were 
firft  the  Mathematical  Sciences,  which  anfwer’d  to 
the  Purifications,  and  to  the  Initiations;  and  next, 
Logick,  which  he  regarded  as  a  thorough  Infpecfti- 
on  into  the  Objed:  of  thefe  Sciences,  that  is  to  fay 
of  Truth,  and  by  confequence,  as  alone  capable  to 
perfed:  the  Deliverance  of  the  SouL  Thus  he  be¬ 
gun  by  the  Mathematical  Sciences,  becaufe  they 
holding  the  middle  Place  between  the  Corporeal 
and  Incorporeal  Beings,  alone  can  free  the  Mind 
from  fenfible  things,  and  incline  it  to  the  Study  of 
the  Beings  that  are  Spiritual.  And  this  was  the 
Reafon  why  he  had  chiefly  Recourfe  to  Numbers; 
for  not  being  able  to  explain  intelligibly  enough  by 
Argument  and  Reafon,  what  the  firft  Principles  are, 
he  gave  clear  Proofs  of  them  by  Numbers.  Thus 

to 
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Body,  it  was  Spirit, 
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fo  malce  it  be  underftood  what  he  meant  by  the 
Unity,  the  Identity,  the  Equalityj  the  Stability 
of  the  firft  Principle  which  is  the  Caufe  of  the 
Creation,  of  the  Union,  of  the  Sympathy,  and  of 
the  Prefervation  of  this  Univerfe,  he  call’d  this 
firil  Principle  One^  or  Vnitj,  And  to  explain  the 
Diverfity,  the  Inequality,  the  Diviiibility,  and 
the  continual  Changes  of  what  is  never  the  fame, 
nor  in  the  fame  Condition,  that  is  to  fay,  of  Mat¬ 
ter,  he  caird  this  Matter  Two:  For  fuch  is  the 
Nature  of  that  Number  in  particular  things,  that 
it  feparates  and  divides  them.  And  ’tis  very  likely 
this  was  all  the  Myftery  Fythagoras  believ’d  to  be 
in  Numbers,·  he  imploy’d  them  as  Types  or  Signs, 
and  not  in  the  leaft  as  Caufes  or  Principles:  But 
after  him,  his  Difciples  introduc’d  into  hisDoôlrine 
a  Myftery  he  never  believ’d,  and  this  it  was  that 
drew  upon  them  the  Cenfure  of  Ariflotle,  who  falls 
foul  on  their  Opinions  in  the  twelfth  Book  of  his 
Metaphyficks. 

If  Pythagoras  had  acknowledg’d  any  fuch  great 
Virtue  to  have  been  in  Numbers,  *tis  impoffible  to 
believe  but  we  fhould  fee  fomeMai  k  of  it,  either  in 
the  Symbols  or  in  the  other  Precepts  he  left  behind 
him,  and  that  are  remaining  among  us  to  this  Day: 
Where  all  we  find  of  this  Matter  ferves  only  to 
prove,  that  he  took  thefe  Numbers  only  as  Signs, 
by  reafon  of  the  Relation  and  Agreement  they  have 
to  one  another,  and  of  the  natural  Properties  he  o!> 
ferv’d  in  them.  His  firil  Difciples  follow’d  his  Do- 
drine  without  corrupting  it  with  vain  and  frivo¬ 
lous  Imaginations.  But  fee  here  my  Conjcdlurcs 
on  this  Affair. 

They  who  had  been  in  Egypt  before  Pythagoras^ 
as  Thales^  Soloriy  and  others,  did  indeed  bring  back 
into  Greece  fome  Knowledge  of  the  true  God;  but 
they  always  attributed  to  their  own  Gods  all  they 
had  learnt  of  this  firft  Being.  Pythagoras  was  the 
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Man,  who  being  more  fully  inftruéèed  than  any 
before  him,  firft  brought  thither  the  true  Name 
of  God,  with  the  Knowledge  of  all  the  Force  and 
Virtue  of  this  holy  Name,  which  he  communica·^ 
ted  to  his  Difciples  under  the  Name  of  Ouaterni^ 
AK’  ony  or  Number  of  Four  :  For  the  ^  OH^termon  of 
Pythagoras  is  only  the  inutterable  Name,  or  the  Je· 
hovah  of  the  Hebrews.  This  Philofopher,  having 
learnt  this  great  Name,  either  in  the  Books  of  Mo· 
feSi  or  in  converiing  with  the  Jewsy  and  feeing  that 
in  Hebrew  it  coniifted  exadly  of  four  Letters, 
tranilated  it  into  his  Language  by  the  Number  of 
Four  :  And  in  Proof  of  this  Truth,  we  find  that 
he  gave  the  true  Explication  of  this  Word,  as 
he  had  been  taught  if,  and  as  Ljfisy  the  particular 
Friend  of  this  Philofopher,  and  his  firft  Difciple, 
has  tranfmitted  it  down  to  us  in  the  golden  Verfes: 
For  this  Author  explains  it  very  properly  in  giving 
the  Name  of  Fottr  to  the  Source  of  Nature  that 
perpetually  rolls  along:  Which  is  no  more  than  an 
Explication  of  the  Word  Jehovahy  which  fignifies 
properly,  the  Source  of  all  that  has  receiv'd  a  Being. 
"Έ was  enough  that  Pythagoras  gave  a  little  into  the 
Myftery  of  Numbers,  to  furnifh  a  fair  Occafion  of 
advancing  thefe  aftonifhing  Chimæra’s  of  a  Foury 
that  had  produc’d  all  Things  by  a  Power  inherent 
in  that  Number.  But  they  were  only  the  Succefi 
fors  of  thefe  firft  Difciples,  who  fell  into  thefe  Vi·^ 
fions.  Moft  of  the  things  of  this  World,  the  far¬ 
ther  they  are  remov’d  from  their  Origine,  the  far¬ 
ther  likewife  they  depart  from  their  firft  Simplici¬ 
ty,  as  Streams  take  the  Colour  and  Qualities  of 
the  Soils  through  which  they  glide. 

There  are  two  other  Reafons  to  confirm  this  O- 
pinion.  The  firft  is,  that  Arifiotky  when  he  ar¬ 
gues  againft  this  falfe  Notion  of  Numbers,  that 
they  are  the  Principle  of  things,  always  imputes  it. 
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net  to  Pythagorasy  but  to  the  Pythaigorcms*  C^) 

Pythagoreans,  fays  he,  make  all  things  proceed  from 
JVffmkers,  And  after  him  Cicero  :  (b)  The  Pytha¬ 
goreans  hold  that  all  things  come  from  Namhersp 
and  from  the  Elements  of  AEathematicks·  They  fay, 
the  Pythagoreans  y  becaufe  in  truth  this  Opinion  ow*d 
its  Birth  only  to  the  Difciples  that  fucceeded  thofe 
whom  Pythagoras  had  inftru(5led.  Thus  Arifiotk 
in  another  Place,  fpeaking  of  this  Dodrine,  fays, 

^fome  Pythagoreans  y  which  proves  they  were  not  ùl^TivBctyo- 
of  the  fame  Opinion, 

The  fécond  Reafon  is,  becaufc  Socrates  and  PU"-  ^«10.3  i, 
to,  whom  we  ought  to  look  on  as  the  Difciples  of 
Pythagoras,  and  who  extol  fo  high  the  Science  of 
Numbers,  acknowledge  not  any  generative  Virtue 
in  them,  but  only  inafmuch  as  they  are  very  proper 
to  raife  the  Mind  to  the  Knowledge  of  Truth,  by 
their  natural  Property,  and  by  the  Affinity  they  have 
to  one  another.  The  Kno'wledgf  of  the  firfl  Number,  of 
the  Vnity,  fays  Socrates  in  the  feventh  Book  of  his  Re- 
publick,  is  one  of  the  things  that  raife  the  Aiind,  and 
that  by  difingaging  it  from  fenfible  things,  leads  it  to  the 
Contemplation  of  that  which  truly  is^  And  I  make 
not  the  leaft  Doubt,  but  this  is  all  the  IVlyftery 
we  need  inquire  after  in  the  Ceremonies,  and  in 
the  Theurgies  or  Divine  Operations,  mention’d  by 
Proclusy  and  wherein  Numbers  were  made  ufc  of 
only  for  having  alone  the  Power  of  ading  in  a  ve¬ 
ry  lingular  Manner,  and  for  that  by  the  help  of 
them,  the  greateft  and  mofl  ineffable  things  were 
effeded. 

The  Prefent  Pythagoras  made  his  Difciples  in 
teaching  them  the  Name  of  the  true  God,  and  all 
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the  Virtue  of  that  Name,  appeared  fo  wonderful·  a 
thing,  and  was  receiv'd  by  them  with  fuch  Senti¬ 
ments  of  Gratitude  and  Keiped:,  that  they  made 
no  Difficulty  to  fwear  by  him  who  had  taught 
them  fo  great  and  fo  important  a  Truth.  The  In¬ 
terpreter  of  this  AugufI:  Name  feem’d  to  them  to 
deferve  a  Divine  Honour;  which  is  a  certain  Proof, 
that  the  Truths  which  flow'd  from  the  Knowledge^ 
of  this  Name,  were  more  luminous  and  enlight- 
ning  than  all  that  had  hitherto  been  brought  into 
Greece» 

I  will,  in  the  next  Place,  give  a  general  Idea  of 
the  Theology  of  Pjthagorasy  which  is  all  grounded 
on  the  Knowledge  of  that  Name. 

The  Theo-  He  conceiv’d  that  God  having  created  all  things, 
logy  of  Py-  Qp  neceffity  have  been  before  all  things,  and 
thagoras.  confequence  only  and  alone  :  But  feeing  it  was 
impoffible  that  God  in  the  Creation  ihould  not 
give  fome  Image  of  himfelf,  he  taught,  that  he 
iiril  of  all  created  the  Immortal  Gods,  intirely  like 
to  himfelf,  and  as  it  were  the  imnru table  and  un¬ 
corruptible  Images  of  the  firil  Caufe  who  had  cre¬ 
ated  them.  In  a  Rank  next  beneath  thefe,  he  ac¬ 
knowledg'd  Subilances  lefs  perfedf,  whom  he  call’d 
-  Oemonsy  and  Heroes^  full  of  Goodnefs  and  of 
Light;  that  is  to  fay,  the  Angels,  and  the  other 
bleifed  Spirits  :  He  coniider’d  them  as  Images  par¬ 
taking  in  a  middling  Degree  of  this  firÎl  Being,  he 
plac’d  them  in  different  Spheres,  and  taught  that 
they  ihould  be  honour’d  according  to  the  Order 
and  Rank  that  the  Law,  which  is  nothing  but  the 
Will  of  thé  Father,  had  given  them  :  That  is  to 
fay,  he  would  have  the  Worihip  that  was  paid 
them,  proportion’d  to  their  Dignity,  by  rendring 
the  chief  Honours  to  the  Gods,  and  the  fécond  to 
the  Angels,  without  ever  confounding  them  :  And 
what  is  very  obfervable,  he  taught,  that  the  Ho- 
.nour  and  Worffiip  that  was  given  the  Angels  ought 
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to  redound  to  God  alone,  and  end  in  him>  who 
was  their  Creator. 

Beneath  thefe  Heroes  or  Angels,  he  plac’d  the 
Souls  of  Men,  which  he  call’d  with  reafon  the  laft 
or  lowed  of  rational  Subilasces,  as  he  call’d  the 
Angels  the  middle  Subilances,  plac’d  between  the 
Immortal  Gods  and  the  Souls  of  Men,  to  unite 
the  Souls  to  the  Sons  of  God,  and  through  them 
to  God  himfelf.  From  hence  he  drew  two  Con- 
fequences,  which  feem  to  deferve  our  moil  ferions 
Conilderation.  The  firil  was,  that  when  the  Souls 
of  Men  had  in  this  World  diveiled  themfelves  of 
all  carnal  Affeâions,  and  had  adorn’d  and  height» 
cn’d  their  Nature  by  an  Union  with  God,  they 
became  worthy  of  the  Relpeél  and  Homage  of 
other  Men,·  for  every  Man  who  loves  and  honours 
God,  ought  likewiie  to  love  and  honour  all  that 
refembles  him.  But  in  regulating  this  Worihip,  he 
order’d  and  limited  it,  as  we  lhall  fee  in  the  Com^ 
mentaries  of  Hierodesk 

The  fécond  Confequcnce,  which  is  no  lefs  re¬ 
markable  chan  the  former,  is,  that  the  Souls  of 
Men  being  the  lafl  of  all  rational  Subilances,  were 
like  wife  the  lail  to  which  Men  might  extend  their 
Worihip;  and  that  therefore  we  ought  not  to  ho¬ 
nour  any  Nature  inferior  to  that  of  Man.  A  Prin¬ 
ciple,  that  deftroys  at  once  all  the  Religions  of  the 
Heathens,  efpecially  thofe  of  Egjpty  the  Mother 
of  Idolatry,  and  that  had  transferr’d  to  the  Figures 
of  Birds,  of  four-footed  Beads,  and  of  Serpents, 
the  Honour  that  is  alone  due  to  the  Incorruptible 
God. 

Pythagoras  conceiv’d  nothing  to  be  immaterial 
and  incorporeal  but  the  firil  Being,  which  he  cal¬ 
led  a  Spirit,  that  penetrated  into  all  the  Parts  of 
the  Univerfe,  and  that  warm’d,  animated  and  mov’d 
all  Nature  by  its  Prefence.  All  the  other  Spirits, 
as  well  the  Immortal  Gods,  as  the  Demons,  he 
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held  were  cloath’d  with  a  luminous  Body>  as  were 
the  Stars,  whom  he  likewife  ftyl’d  Gods.  To  rc- 
fleâ:  on  what  he  faid  after  the  Egjptians  and  the 
ChaldeanSy  that  God  Ioas  the  Light  for  Body,  and  the 
Trnth  for  Souly  it  may  be  believ’d,  that  he  gave 
likewife  a  Body  to  the  firft  Being  ;  but  this  is  a 
figurative  Expreffion,  and  perhaps  taken  from  thofe 
Ami(Sl:us  Words  of  David Lor dy  thou  art  cloath^dovith  Lights 
Lumine  fi- a  Raiment  y  and  elfe  where.  Send  out  thr 
cut  Light  and  thy  Truths, 

mento.  ?f,  ^  i  i  i  i  ·  /^  n 

103.  2.  certain,  Pythagoras  taught,  that  this  firit 

EmitteLu-  Being  was  neither  paflible,  nor  expos’d  to  the  Sen- 
eem  tuam  invifiblc,  incorruptible  and  intelligible  : 

am'  therefore  forbid  to  place  in  the  T emples  any 
4®.  ^  *  Figure  of  God,  either  caft  or  painted^  believing  it 

no  lefs  than  a  Sacrilege  to  reprefent  by  terreftrial 
and  perifhabie  things  that  which  is  Eternal  and  Di¬ 
vine.  *Tis  eafie  to  fee  that  Pythagoras  took  this 
Inhibition  from  the  Books  of  the  Hehrerivs:  And 
*tis  furpri^ing  enough  to  refled,  that  even  in  the 
Age  of  Idolatry,  and  when  the  Idols  of  the  falfc 
Gods  were  feen  every  where  in  the  Temples,  and 
in  the  Ceremonies  ot  the  Pagan  Religions,  a  Pa^ 
gan  Philofopher  fhould  openly  condemn  that  Do- 
drine,  and  teach  the  Truth* 

He  held  that  the  Air  was  full  of  the  Spirits  he 
calPd  Demons  and  Heroes,  whom  he  regarded  as 
the  Minijflers  of  the  Supream  God,  ana  faid,  it 
was  thefe  Spirits  or  Genii  that  fent  to  Men,  nay 
even  to  Animals,  their  Dreams^  their  Difeafes,  and 
their  Health  ;  and  that  it  was  to  them  likewife  that 
the  Purifications,  Expiations,  Divinations  and  o- 
ther  Ceremonies  were  direded*  and  that  they  en¬ 
ded  in  them.  This  Opinion  he  had  taken  from 
the  Egyptians  and  from  the  ChaldeanSy  who  holding 
nothing  to  be  immaterial  and  incorporeal  but  the 
firft  Being,  and  aferibing  Bodies  to  the  other  Gods 
and  to  the  Angels,  were  fallen  into  the  Error  of 
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believing  that  thefc  Corporeal  Eflcnces  alone  aded 
on  Men  and  on  Animals,  and  that  the  Incenfe  and 
other  Steams  of  the  Sacrifices,  together  with  the 
all  earthly  things,  that  were  us*d  in  the  Purificati¬ 
ons  and  in  the  Initiations,  could  not  approach  the 
one  God,  the  Father  and  Creator  of  all  things,  who 
was  impaffible  and  immutable:  But  that  by  vertue 
of  the  Divine  Operation,  which  they  call’d  Theurgy, 
they  might  affeâ:  the  Corporeal  Gods.  Thus  you 
fee  the  Foundation  of  the  publick  and  particular 
Purifications  and  Expiations  that  Pythagoras  pra- 
^is’d;  the  publick,  to  purifie  the  Towns,  to  chafe 
away  the  Ills  that  afflided,  and  to  prevent  thofe 
that  threaten’d  them;  and  the  particular,  to  deli¬ 
ver  the  Soul,  and  to  purge  it  from  the  Pollutions 
and  Stains  it  had  contraded  through  the  Contagi¬ 
on  of  the  Body.  ’Tis  pretended  that  by  thefe 
publick  Purifications  he  deliver’d  Lacedemon  from 
the  Plague,  to  which  that  Town  was  very  fubjed. 

He  knew  this  great  Truth,  that  God  being 
the  very  EiTence  of  Goodnefs,  and  this  Good- 
nefs  being  the  foie  Caufe  of  the  Creation  of  all 
Beings,  he  created  every  thing  in  the  State  and 
Condition  that  was  befi:  for  each  of  them:  From 
whence  he  drew  thefe  Confcquences;  that  God 
could  not  be  the  Author  of  Evil,  and  that  he  re¬ 
warded  the  Good,  and  punifh’d  the  Wicked.  But 
in  regard  to  thefe  Punifhments  he  taught  a  falfe 
Dodrine;  for  fie  believ’d  the  Torments  of  the  o- 
ther  Life  not  to  be  eternal,  and  that  they  were  on¬ 
ly  a  temporary  Puniihment  or  Corredion,  to  heal 
the  Souls,  ana  to  render  them  worthy  of  returning 
to  the  Place  of  their  Origine,  after  they  had  reco¬ 
ver’d  their  firft  Purity. 

His  Thoughts  of  the  Creation  were  very  fub- 
lime,  and  his  Idea  thereof  very  worthy  of  the  Ma- 
jefty  of  God:  For  he  faid,  that  it  was  the  Thought 
only  of  God  and  his  Will  that  had  created  the  U- 
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fliverfe  ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  that  for  God 
to  creatfy  is  to  thtnk^  and  to  ivilL  aiid  that  all  that 
has  been,  has  been  by  the  ibic  Determination  of 
his  Will  and  of  his  lliought:  Which  admirably 
well  explains  the  Sublimity  of  this  Expreiïion  of 
Jldofes  :  Cod  faid.  Let  there  be  Lights  and  therç 
was  Light;  for  God  Jaid^  is  nothing  cife  but  God 
thought)  God  would  have  it  fié  Every  thing  ha¬ 
il  en  d  to  appear  and  obey  his  Will  and  his  Thought, 
as  a  vivifying  Command,  that  calls  that  which  is 
not,  as  that  which  is. 

^  Cicero  writes,  that  Pherecjdes  was  the  firft  who 
faid  that  the  Soul  was  immortal;  he  means  the  firil 
of  the  Greeks  Philofophers  ;  for  this  Opinion  was 
eilabliih’d  among  the  Egyptians  long  before  his 
Days.  PjthagoraS)  after  he  had  receiv  d  the  fiiit 
Tin<5lure  of  this  Belief  in  the  School  of  his  Ma¬ 
iler  PherecydeS)  v;ent  into  Egypt)  where  he  was  ful¬ 
ly  confirm  d  in  it  ;  But  wlnlw  he  embrac’d  the  Do¬ 
ctrine,  he  embrac’d  likewife  the  Errors  with  which 
the  Egyptians  had  almoll  wholly  deform  d  it;  and 
whereof  long  before  the  Days  of  Pythagoras  fome 
Footileps  might  be  feen  in  the  Verfes  of  Homer, 
who  had  been  fi filing  in  the  fame  Waters, 

This  Opinion  of  Pythagoras  and  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians)  concerning  the  Nature  of  the  Soul,  deferves 
to  be  explain’d  at  large  ;  for  ’tis  generally  taken  vc-^ 
ry  wrong,  and  it  may  ferve  for  the  Underilanding 
of  the  Antients,  e^ecially  of  Homer  and  HirgiU 
both  of  whom  held  the  fame'DoCtrine. 

They  who  have  written  the  Life  oîfi^ythagoraS) 
^d  related  his  Opinions,  have  not  given  us  a  full 
Account  of  them  concerning  the  Nature  of  the 
Soul,  We  mufl  therefore  have  Recourfc  for  his 
Thoughts  upon  that  SubjeCl  to  the  Writings  of  his 
Difciples;  and  no  Man  has  fpoken  of  them  more 
^t  large  than  Timam  of  LocriSy  whom  Plato  has 
^plain’d.  There  we  fee  that  he  conceiv’d  the  Sou| 
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of  Man  to  be  of  the  fame  Nature  with  that  of  the 
Univerie,  and  with  that  of  the ‘Demons  or  Heroes 
that  is  to  fay,  of  the  Angels,  but  fomcthing  lefs 
perfect;  and  that  he  taught,  that  of  the  Remains 
of  this  UniverfaJ  Soul,  which  was  a  Compound  of 
the  Spiritual  Subftance,  that  he  call’d  V^derfiand’- 
ing  and  Mindy  and  of  the  four  Elements,  that  is 
to  fay,  a  Compound  of  the  Jame  and  of  the  ether^ 
God  had  form’d  all  the  Souls  that  are  exiftent.  A'· 
riflrotle  therefore  fays  not  without  Realbn,  that 
Plato  in  the  Ttmaus  makes  the  Soul  to  be  of  the  four 
Elements,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  QuinteÎTence  of 
them,  to  which  he  has  added  the  Mind,  the  fpiri-r 
tual  and  intelligent  Part.  But  this  Tenet  oi' Pjtha· 
gorasy  was  not  a  new  Tenet  of  his  own  finding  out, 
but  the  antient  DoClnne  he  had  found  fully  eila» 
blifh’d  among  the  Eajptiansy  of  whom  Homer  had 
learnt  it.  Pythagoras  only  correded  it  in  one  Point, 
Let  us  now  fee  what  this  antient  Theology  was. 

The  Egyptians  and  the  antient  Greeks  imagin’d 
the  Soul  to  be  a  Compound  of  Underftanding  and 
of  Soul,  created  together.  They  gave  the  Name 
of  Soiily  and  of  the  Chariot  of  the  Soul  to  that  fine 
and  fu?)tile  Body,  with  which  the  Underftanding 
was  cloatli’d.  They  taught  that  this  fubtile  Body, 
this  Chariot,  was  furnifti’d  by  the  Moon,  and  the 
Underftanding  by  the  Sun;  which  Opinion  Pytha¬ 
goras  afterwards  exprefs’d  in  thefe  Terms,  That  the 
Soul  was  taken  from  the  Hot  and  Cold  ^Æther,  And 
they  imagin’d 'that  this  Soul  coming  to  animate  a* 
terreftrial  Body,  moulded  it  felf  on  the  Form  of 
that  Body,  as  the  melted  Oar  takes  the  Figure  of 
the  Mould  in  which  it  is  caft,  and  that  is  fill’d  with 
it.  That  after  Death,  or  the  Separation  of  this  Soul 
and  this  terreftrial  Body,  the  Soul  intire,  that  is  to 
fay,  the  Underftanding  and  its  fubtile  Chariot,  flew 
away  to  beneath  the  Moon;  that  the  Soul  which 
had  liv’d  ill,  remain’d  in  the  Gulph  Q^\fάHecatey  and 
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the  Field  i>/Proferpine,  where  it  underwent  the  Pains 
it  had  deferv’d  for  its  Sins,  and  purg’d  it  fclf  from 
all  the  Impurities  it  had  contraded  by  its  Union 
with  the  Body  ;  and  the  Soul  that  had  liv’d  well, 
went  to  an  Abode  above  the  Moon.  That  there 
at  length  a  fécond  Death  happen’d,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  Separation  of  the  Underftanding,  and  of  the 
Soul,  or  fubtile  Chariot;  that  the  Underftanding 
reunited  it  felf  to  the  Sun,  and  the  Soul  or  fubtile 
Chariot  remained  above  the  Moon,  where  were  the 
Eljfian  Fields,  and  there  retain’d  the  Figure  of  the 
Body  it  had  animated,  infomuch  that  it  was  the 
true  Image  of  that  Body;  for  which  reafon  the 
Greeks  call’d  it  Idol^  and  the  L^tmSy  Image,  Ho'* 
mer^  fpeaking  of  the  Shades  that  are  in  Hell,  ah 
ways  calls  them  without  diftindion  Souls  and  Idols ^ 
that  is  to  fay.  Images,  But  this  great  Poet  has  no 
where  fo  plainly  explain’d  this  Theology  as  in  the 
eleventh  Book  of  the  Odyjfes^  where  VljJfesy  fpeak¬ 
ing  of  what  he  had  feen  in  Hell,  fays,  (a)  ulfter  Si- 
îy^\\m  I  perceiv'd  the  divmeVi^ïCViltSi  that  is  to  fay  ^ 
his  Image:  for  y  as  for  himy  he  is  with  the  Immortal 
Codsy  and  ajffls  at  their  Feflivals,  For  himy  that 
is  to  fay,  his  ZJnderfanding,  the  moft  divine  Part  of 
his  Soul  Î  and  his  Idoly  that  is  to  fay,  the  luminous 
Part  of  the  Soul,  the  fine  and  fubtile  Body  with 
which  the  Underftanding  was  cloath’d.  Fïrgit 
makes  Dido  fpeak  according  to  this  antient  Theolo^ 
gy,  which  was  alone  receiv’d  in  thofc  Days,  when 
ihe  fays  ; 

Ft  nmc  magna  met  fub  terras  ihit  Imago, 

Mj 

-  - -  -  — 

^  I·  m  λΜ 

(λ)  Ύον  Ιί  μ'ίτ  eiCTîi'ôiKra  βΐί'Μ 
'^Έ.ιΐύύλον,  Oiolo’i 
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My  linage^  the  intire  Image  of  this  earthly  Body^ 
is  going  into  Hell.  We  fee  why  (he  calls  this  I- 
niage,  magna^  greats  intire^  becaufe  it  was  of  the 
fame  Size  and  Make  with  the  Body. 

Pythagoras  follow’d  this  very  Dod:rine,  except¬ 
ing  ^e  Tenet  of  the  fécond  Death,  which  was 
caus’d  by  the  Separation  of  the  Underflanding  and 
of  the  Soul,  or  fubtile  Chariot  of  the  Soul  :  For  he 
held  that  thefe  two  Parts  being  born  together,  were 
infeparable;  that  there  was  but  one  only  Death  which 
feparated  the  Soul  and  the  mortal  Body,  and  that 
the  Underftanding,  adhering  always  to  its  Chariot, 
return’d  to  its  Star. 

Firgil  has  very  well  exprefs’d  this  Return  of  the 
Souls  into  the  Stars  whence  they  were  defeended, 
when  he  fays  in  the  fourth  Book  of  his  Georgicks^ 

—  ■  ■  - . Hec  morti  ejfe  loctimj 

Sed  viva  volare 
Sideris  in  Numernm. 

There  is  no  ether  Death  ;  hut  all  theje  Beings  return 
full  of  Life  to  the  Stars,  that  make  together  a  τροη^ 
derful  Harmony,  Let  us  take  notice,  by  the  way, 
that  thefe  Words  Sideris  in  numerum  do  not  figni- 
fie  in  modum  fidert^m,  as  Stars  :  For  that  was  in  no 
wife  the  Opinion  of  Pythagoras  ;  but  in  fidera  nu·· 
merofa^  into  the  Stars  that  make  a  Harmony  ;  for 
Pythagoras  fpoke  much  of  the  Mufick  of  the  Stars 
and  of  the  Heavens:  Nay,  he  even  boafted  he  had 
heard  it. 

Thus  you  fee  the  famous  Divifion  that  the  E- 
gyptianSf  and  after  them  the  Pythagoreans,  made  of 
Man  into  three  Parts,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Vnder- 
fianding,  the  Soul,  and  the  terrefirial  and  mortal  Body, 
^Tis  not  likely  that  Men  of  fo  good  Senfe  Ihould 
have  of  themfelves  fo  extravagant  an  Opinion;  but 
they  muft  have  taken  it  from  fome  Truth  they 
^  under- 
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underftood  amifs,  and  that  eave  occafion  to  thi^ 
Error,  I  will  tell  you  my  Tiioughts  of  the  Mat¬ 
ter.  The  antient  Theology  of  the  Hebrews  fpoke 
of  Man  as  compos’d  of  thefe  three  Things,  Afeus» 
jintTnA  ^  Corpus^  the  Jldindy  the  Soul  and  the  BOdy^ 
as  we  fee  in  the  holy  Scripture.  Now  thefe  Phi- 
lofophers,  not  taking  aright  the  Senfe  of  this  Divi- 
fion,  invented  upon  this  the  three  following  Parts  ; 
the  Underftanding,  as  the  fpiritual  Part  of  the  Soul; 
the  Soul,  or  the  Chariot  of  the  Soul,  as  the  fine  and 
fiibtile  Body,  with  which  the  Underftanding  was 
cloath’d  ;  and  the  terreftrial  Body,  as  animated  by 
the  Soul,  that  is  to  fay,  by  the  fubtile  Body.  ’Tis 
therefore  moft  likely,  that  from  the  fpiritual  Soul, 
and  from  the  fenfitive  or  animal  Soul,  they  made 
this  Compofition  of  Underftanding  and  of  Soul; 
that  they  believ’d  the  Underftanding  to  be  the  J udge 
of  fpiritual  Things,  and  the  Soul  of  fcnfible  Things» 
The  following  Comparifon  will  perhaps  render  this 
Notion  of  Pythagoras  more  intelligible.  Badalus 
had  made  a  wooden  Image  of  Vcnus^  that  walk’d 
and  mov’d  about  by  the  help  of  Mercury  with 
which  he  had  fill’d  ir.  Let  us  fuppofe  the  Wood 
to  be  the  terreftrial  and  mortal  Body,  the  Mercury 
that  forms  and  moulds  its  felf  on  the  Body  it  fills, 
and  thereby  becomes  the  Image  of  it,  to  be  the  Soul, 
or  the  fubtile  Chariot  of  the  Soul,  which  by  the 
affiftance  of  the  Spirits  gives  Life  and  Motion  to  the 
whole  Machine.  Let  us  but  add  to  thefe  two  Parts 
the  Underftanding  or  the  Mind,  the  ijpiritual  and 
intelligent  Soul,  and  we  have  the  Man  intire,  fuch 
as  Pythagoras  and  the  Egyptians  conceiv’d  him  to 
^  be. 

The  Rabbins,  who  of  themfelves  are  fruitful  e- 
nough  in  extraordinary  Imaginations,  have  appro¬ 
priated  this  to  their  own  felves:  For  they  faid  juft 
in  like  manner,  that  the  Soul  was  cloath’d  with  a 
fubtile  Body,  which  they  call’d,  not  the  Chariot  of 
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the  SqhL  with  Tjthagorasy  but  the  Fejfel  of  the 
Soiik  which  comes  much  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

There  was  another  Error,  which,  had  it  been 
fuch  as  it  was  given  out  to  have  been,  would  have 
gone  near  to  have  deftroy’d  the  Doârine  of  the 
Nature  of  the  Soul:  This  was  the  Metempfyehofs^ 
or  Tranfmigration  of  the  Soul  into  feveral  Bodies, 
whether  of  Men  or  of  Animals.  But  we  are  going  to 
ihew,  that  Men  have  been  no  leis  miftaken  in  the 
Senfe  of  the  Paffages  whence  they  took  it,  ‘than  in 
the  Original  they  have  given  it. 

li  Pythagoras  had  been  the  firil  Author  of  it,  we 
might  believe  that  the  Story  of  Nabuchodonofory 
who  by  reafon  of  his  Sins  liv’d  feven  Years  amon^ 
Beaih,  browzing  the  Grafs  like  Cattle,  might  have 
given  him  this  Notion,  that  Vice  degrades  a  Man 
from  his  Condition,  and  transforms  him  into  a 
Beaft  more  or  leis  Savage,  as  he  is  more  or  lefs  Vi¬ 
cious. 

But  ’tis  certain  this  Opinion  is  antienter  than 
that  Philofopher,  and  that  it  was  a  Dodrine  of  the 
Egyptiansy  which  the  Greeks  very  unjuftjy  aferib’d 
to  tbemfelves,  as  Herodotus  poiitively  tells  us  in  his 
fécond  Book.  The  Egyptians  likewife  ivere  the  fir fi 
that  /aid,  the  Soul  of  jMan  is  Immortaly  that  after 
the  Death  of  the  Body  it  pajfes  fitccejfively  into  the  Bo-- 
dies  of  Beafis;  that  after  having  pafs'd  thro''  the  Bo-- 
4ies  of  terre/brial  Animals,  as  well  of  the  Water  as 
of  the  Airy  it  comes  again  to  animate  the  Body  of  a 
Many  and  that  it  accomplices  this  Romd  in  the  Space 
of  three  thoufand  Tears.  Some  Greeks  have  given  out 
this  DoBrine,  as  if  it  had  been  thèir  ownyfomefooner, 
fome  later,  and  I  know  ivho  they  are  y  but  will  not 
name  them. 

By  this  Herodotus  teaches  us,  not  only  that  the 
Egyptians  are  the  firfl:  Authors  of  that  Opinion,  but 
alio  that  Pythagoras  was  not  the  foie  Perfon  who  ad¬ 
vance!  It  as  his  own.  For  my  part,  I  confefs  I 
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know  not  who  the  others  are,  of  whom  Hirodotm^ 
fpeaks,  for  at  this  Day  the  Doéèrine  of  the  Tranf- 
migration  of  Souls  is  imputed  only  to  Pythagoras, 
^nd  ’tis  even  fomething  different  from  that  which 
the  Egyptians  firft  advanc'd.  But  the  Alterations 
Pythagoras  made  in  it,  as  well  as  thofe  that  others 
have  made  iince,as  the  Pharifees,who  taught  that  none 
but  the  Souls  of  good  Men  pafs'd  into  other  Bodies, 
the  Souls  of  the  wicked  being  detain’d  in  Places 
where  they  were  puniih’d;  all  this,  I  fay,  docs 
nothing  to  the  main  Point  of  the  Doctrine,  which 
continues  ilill  the  fame.  Thus  wc  know  the  Ori¬ 
gine,  let  us  now  fearch  the  true  Explication  of  this 
Opinion. 

There  is  no  likelihood,  as  I  have  already  faid  in 
the  Life  of  Platoy  that  Men  who  always  explain’d 
themfelvcs  very  my  fteriouily,  even  in  the  things  that 
were  moil  plain  and  intelligible,  Ihould  fpeak  with¬ 
out  the  leafl  Difguife  or  Myilery,  of  fo  prodigious 
an  Affair  as  theTrartfmigration  of  the  Soul  into  fe- 
veral  Bodies  of  Men,  of  Animals,  or  even  of  Plants. 
But  fee  the  whole  Secret  of  this  fo  wondrous  a 
Fidion,  of  which  fome,  by  taking  it  too  ilupidly 
according  to  the  Letter,  have  made  no  Icfs  than  a 
Moniler. 

’Tis  certain^  that  as  Man  may  by  Virtue  render 
himfelf  like  God,  fo  by  Vice  he  may  alfo  become 
•  Homo  likcBeafts:  And  therefore  fays,  that^^^» 

cum  in  ho-  heing  in  Honour  y  that  is  to  fay,  originally  the  Image 
norT  inml^  God,  did  not  Hnderβand  it',  that  he  has  been  plac'd 
lexit,  com-  Ranh^  of  Beafis  that  have  no  Reafon,  and  is 

paratus  eft  become  like  them  Now  there  is  nothing  more  natu- 
juraentis  than  to  give  a  Man  the  Name  of  that  to  which  he 

Thus  the  antient  Hebrews  gave  Men 
miïis  fà-  the  Names  of  thofe  Beads,  which  the  Vice  they 
<aus  cfl:  iU  were  addifted  to  made  them  the  moil  refemble> 
lis,  P/  49.  call’d  them  WolveSy  Dogs,  Swine  y  Serpents  y  ac- 

ohferv'd  in  them  the  Vices  of  thofe 

Animals· 
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Animals.  Hence  the  Egjftians,  who  never  fpoke 
but  in  Riddles,  and  who  explain’d  their  Thoughts 
by  Figures,  rather  than  by  Words,  us’d  a  Serpent 
to  fignifie  a  malicious  and  dangerous  Man,  a  Hog 
for  a  debauch’d  Man,  a  StAg  for  a  timorous  Man  ; 
and  they  faid  that  a  Man  was  become  a  Wolf,  mean¬ 
ing  he  was  an  unjuft  and  rapacious  Pcrion;  and 
that  he  was  become  a  Dog,  to  fay  he  had  no  Ho¬ 
nour,  but  was  paft  all  Senfe  of  Shame. 

I  know  that  when  Fidions  have  long  pafs’d  for 
naked  and  literal  Truths,  and  have  had  the  Con- 
fent  of  feveral  Ages,  they  very  rarely  fuffer  them- 
felves  to  be  difcufs’d  and  purg’d  by  Reafon,  and 
that  they  dread  even  the  Approach  of  that  Con- 
jeélure,  which  would  examine  and  dive  into  their 
fabulous  Part.  But  I  know  like  wife  on  the  other 
hand,  that  there  is  nothing  more  unjuft,  than  to 
fuffer  Falftiood  to  plead  Prefcription  againft  Truth. 
Let  there  have  been  ever  fo  many  Philofophers  who 
have  literally  taken  this  Metempfychofis,  and  who 
have  adually  taught  that  the  Soul  of  a  Man>  to 
expiate  his  Sins  after  his  Death,  pafs’d  into  the 
Body  of  another  Man,  or  of  an  Animal,  or  of  a 
Plant;  let  ever  fo  many  Poets  have  fpread  it  abroad 
in  their  Writings;  nay,  allowing  that  even  the  Hi- 
ftorians  themfelvcs,  who  are  the  Writers  that  leaft 
of  all  ought  to  fuffer  any  Mixture  of  Fable,  have 
faid  with  the  Poets,  that  Pythagoras  affirm’d  of 
himfelf,  that  he  was  firft  ^Æthalides  the  Son  of 
Mercnry,  then  Euphorbns,  after  that  HermoHmus, 
after  Hermetimus  a  Fifherman  of  Delos,  and  laft  of 
all  Pythagoras  :  What  can  be  inferr’d  from  this, 
but  that  the  Philofophers  took  Delight  in  advan¬ 
cing  a  iingular  Opinion,  that  had  in  it  fomething 
at  once  miraculous  and  terrible  ;  this  the  Poets  regar¬ 
ded  as  their  proper  Right,  becaufe  of  the  Fable  that 
veil’d  it:  [For  who  is  ignorant  that  Fidion  is  the 
Birth-right  of  Poetry,  ancf  that  Poets  inhabit  the 
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Country  of  Fables  and  Monfters?]  And  both  of 
them  feducd  and  led  aftray  the  Hiflorians,  who, 
as  teaches  us,  were  often  ^s  fond  of  Fables, 
as  the  very  Poets  themfelves. 

One  certain  Mark  that  Pphagords  never  believ’d 
the  Tranfmigration  of  Souls  is,  becaufe  there  is  not 
the  leaft  Footilep  of  any  fuch  Tenet,  neither  irr 
thofe  Symbols  of  his  that  are  now  remaining,  nor 
in  the  Precepts  his  Difciple  Lyfis  has  colleded,  and 
left  as  a  Summary  of  his  Dodrinc  :  On  the  contrary, 
it  appears  by  thofe  Sentences,  that  he  taught  that 
the  rational  EfTences,  as  well  the  firft,  the  Immor¬ 
tal  Gods,  and  thofe  of  the  middle  Rank,  the  An¬ 
gels,  as  the  lail,  the  Men,  continue  always,  in  as 
much  as  relates  to  their  Being,  what  they  were 
created,  and  that  the  lafl:  neither  degrade  nor  no- 
bilitate  themfelves  but  by  their  Vices  or  Virtues^ 
And  thus  HierocleSy  the  Pythagorean  Philoibpher, 
has  explain’d  it.  Whoever^  fays  he,  exfeÜs  that 
after  his  Death  he  fjall  be  cloatW d  with  the  Body  of 
a  Beafl^  that  he  Jhall  become  an  jinimal  withoHt 
Reafony  becaufe  of  his  F^iceSy  or  a  Plant  becaufe  of 
his  Heavinefs  or  Stupidity,  fuch  a  ΛΙαη^  I  fay,  be^· 
ing  of  a  quite  contrary  Opinion  to  theirs  who  tranf 
form  the  E fence  of  Aian  into  fame  one  of  the  Supe¬ 
rior  Beings,  and  plttnging  it  into  one  of  the  Inferior 
Subflances,  is  infinitely  deceiv*  d  and  abfolutely  ignorant 
of  the  ejfential  Form  of  our  Soul,  which  can  never 
change  :  ^Tis  indeed  faid  to  become  God  by  Firtuey 
and  Beafi  by  Fice,  tho^  it  can  never  be  either  of  them 
by  its  Nature,  but  only  by  its  Likenefs  to  the  one  or 
the  other, 

Thefe  are  the  Words  of  a  Philofopher,  who  was 
highly  fcandaliz’d  that  fo  abfurd  an  Interpretation 
ihould  be  given  to  the  Opinion  of  his  Mailer,  and 
who  therefore  gives  it  the  Senfe  it  ought  to  have. 

I  do  not  deny  but  that  the  Philofophers  who 
fucceeded  Pythagoras^  inconfidcratçly  taught  this 
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Dodrine  for  a  confiant  Truth;  but  then  they  had 
a  good  Defign  in  doing  it,  and  thought  by  a  pious 
Lie  to  deter  and  hinder  Men  from  committing 
thofe  Crimes  and  Mifdeeds,  which  after  Death 
would  make  them  liable  to  fuch  fevere  Punilhments 
and  Purgations.  Of  this  I  will  produce  an  Evi¬ 
dence  fo  authentick,  as  not  to  permit  us  in  the  leaft 
to  doubt  that  this  was  not  their  Intention.  '’Tis 
of  a  Difciple  of  Pjthagorasy  and  one  that  was  very 
well  inflruôted  in  the  Opinions  of  thatPhilofopher; 
I  mean,  Ttmms  of  Locris  himfclf,  on  whole  Wri¬ 
tings  Plato  has  taken  fome  Pains.  Now  Ttmaus  in 
his  Treatife  of  the  Soul  of  the  Worlds  has  thefe 
remarkable  Words:  fimetimes  cure  diflem* 

per  d  Bodies  by  violent  Remedies,  when  the  Difeajh 
will  not  give  way  to  gentle  ;  we  take  the  like  Courfi 
in  the  Cure  of  Souls  :  When  they  refufe  to  fuhmit  to 
plain  Truths^  we  heal  ^em  by  Lies.  This  necejfarily 
reduces  us  to  threaten  ^em  with  firange  Punifiments^ 
and  to  give  outy  that  Souls  pafs  into  new  Bodies: 
For  Ex  amp  le  y  that  the  Soul  of  a  Coward  pafes  into 
the  Body  of  a  Woman^  that  it  may  be  exposed  to  all 
manner  of  Ignominy  and  Contempt  ;  that  of  a  Aiur^ 
derer  into  the  Body  of  a  wild  Beafiy  that  he  may  be 
puniffd  according  to  his  Deferts;  and  that  of  a  de- 
bauclf  d  Perfin  into  the  Body  of  a  Swine.  Proclus 
iniinuates  the  fame  thing  in  his  fifth  Book  on  the 
Timaus. 

^Twill  be  objeded,  that  foon  after  Timmsy  we 
fee  Socrates  fpeaking  of  this  Mete^npfychofs,  as  of 
a  fimple  and  plain  Dodrinc  without  any  Figure. 
But  if  we  examine  well  the  three  Dialogues  where 
he  fpeaks  of  it,  which  are  the  Menouy  the  tenth 
Book  of  the  Republick,  and  the  Phedon,  we  ihall 
find  that  in  the  firfl,  Socrates  fpeaking  to  Menon^ 
who  was  a  Pythagorean^  touches  but  (lightly  on 
this  Opinion,  and  mentions  it  only  to  draw  from 
thence  fome  Conclufion  in  favour  of  Reminifcency, 
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which  he  endeavours  to  prove,  tho*  he  was  not  ne^ 
verthelefs  fully  convinc’d  of  it:  That  in  the  tenth 
Book  cff  the  Republick,  he  only  relates  an  Egypti·- 
an  Fable  ;  and  certainly  *tis  not  in  Fables  that  we 
ought  to  fearch  for  the  Truth  and  Simplicity  of  a 
Philofophical  Tenet  :  And  laftly  we  ihall  find,  that 
in  the  Phedony  where  we  have  the  lafl:  Words  of 
SocrateSy  this  Philoibpher  exempts  at  firft  from  the 
AEetemp^chofisy  the  Souls  that  retire  unfully’d,  and 
that  during  this  Life  have  ferv’d  God  with  Ju- 
ifice  and  with  Truth;  and  he  aifurcs  that  fuch 
Souls  go  dircâly  among  the  Gods,  where  they 
injoy  an  eternal  Felicityi  And  as  for  the  Souls  im¬ 
pure  and  defil’d,  or  even  thofe  that  have  liv’d  in 
the  Ways  of  Juftice,  rather  through  Flabitudc 
and  natural  Temperament,  than  through  Philofo- 
phy,  he  teaches  that  after  Death  they  pafs  into  o^ 
ther  Bodies,  either  of  Animals  or  of  Men.  Now 
what  can  we  conclude  from  hence,  except  that  the 
dying  Socrates  left  as  a  Legacy  to  good  Men,  the 
happy  Expedation,  that  when  they  leave  this  Life 
they  fhall  go  to  injoy  an  cndlefs  Felicity;  and  that 
he  took  his  Advantage  of  a  receiv’d  Opinion,  to 
leave  to  the  wicked  the  falutary  Dread,  that  the 
terrible  Menace  of  the  paifing  of  the  Soul  into  fe* 
vcral  Bodies  infpires· 

But  a  fuller  and  more  conclufive  Proof  of  the 
Truth  of  what  we  have  been  laying,  is  that  Lyfis 
himfelf,  the  intimate  Friend  of  Pythagoras,  and  the 
very  Perfon  who  receiv*d  from  his  own  Mouth  the 
Tenets  he  teaches  in  his  Golden  Verfes,  fays  in 
exprefs  Terms,  that  when  the  Soul,  after  having 
been  purify’d  from  its  Crimes,  has  left  the  Body^ 
and  is  return’d  into  Heav*n,  ’tis  no  more  fiibjcd  to 
Death,  but  injoys  an  eternal  Felicity.  He  fays  not 
a  Syllable  of  the  Tranfmigration  of  the  Soul  into 
feveral  Bodies,  and  yet  that  was  the  proper  Place 
where  this  Dodrinc  ought  to  have  been  inferted. 
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Infomuch  that  altho*  in  Procefs  of  Time  fome 
ignorant  and  thoughtlefs  Philofophers  taught  this 
Dodrinc  for  a  real  Truth,  tho’  we  find  that  it 
pafs*d  into  where  we  fee  the  and  e- 

vcn  Herod  himfelf  imbu’d  with  this  Superftition, 
and  tho’  at  this  Day  ’tis  literally  taken  in  the  In-- 
dies  by  an  ignorant  Generation  of  Men,  this  chan*· 
ges  not  at  all  the  Nature  of  it:  For  all  Doctrines 
ought  to  be  interpreted  by  the  Senfc  they  had  at 
their  Birth,  and  in  no  wile  by  that  which  After- 
Ages  have  given  them. 

Neither  has  the  Opinion  of  Pythagoras^  concer¬ 
ning  the  Nature  of  the  Soul  of  Beafts,  been  more 
clearly  explain’d.  Ttmaus  of  Locris  proves  he  was 
of  Opinion,  that  the  Soul  of  Beafts  was  a  Part  of 
the  Soul  of  the  World,  a  Part  of  the  fubtile  Mat¬ 
ter  that  God  had  taken  from  all  the  Stars,  that  is 
to  fay,  that  the  Soul  of  Animals  was  of  the  fame 
Nature  with  the  Animal  Soul,  or  the  fubtile  Cha¬ 
riot  of  the  Soul  of  Man  ;  and  therefore  he  fays, 
that  God  himfelf  created  the  Souls  of  Men,  and 
that  as  to  Animals  and  all  irrational  Beings,  he  left 
it  to  Nature  to  make  theirs  as  fhe  pleas’d.  They 
who  believ’d  that  Pythagoras  allow’d  to  Beafts  a 
reafonable  Soul,  which  the  Organs  alone  hinder’d 
from  performing  its  Fundions,  are  miftaken  :  A 
certain  Sign  that  this  was  not  his  Dodrine  is,  that 
he  makes  Man  to  be  the  laft  of  the  rational  EiTen- 
ccs;  ’tis  therefore  impoflible  he  fhould  have  taught 
that  Reafon  was  common  to  Animals  and  to  Men. 

Diogenes  Laertius  indeed  writes,  that  Pythagoras  af¬ 
firm’d  that  Beafts  were  indu’d  with  ^  a  Mind  and*  Noo;/  ^ 
with  Anger  \  but  by  the  Word  f  Alind  he  meant  a 
fort  of  Mind  very  different  from  Reafon  and  Un- 1  Ariftotle 
derftanding,  which  he  allow’d  to  Man  alone.  Thus 
you  fee  the  Reafon  why  he  faid  Man  only  was  ca-  fame 
pable  of  Virtue  and  of  Vice.  In  ihort,  as  he  be-  Name:Ni~ 
liev’d  that  the  Animal  Soul,  or  the  fubtile  Chariot  o  ? 
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ûf  the  Souk  gave  Life  to  the  terrcftrial  and  materi¬ 
al  Body  of  Man,  fo  he  conceiv’d  likewife  that  the 
Soul  of  Beads  being  of  the  fame  Nature  with  thü 
pihtile  Charioty  was  fufBcicnt  to  animate  the  Bodies 
of  Animals,  infomuch  that  Animals,  according  to 
Pythagoras,  were  truly  like  the  Statue  of  Venusy  I 
have  fpoken  of  before,  which  being  void  of  Rea- 
fon  and  Underftanding,  mov’d  it  felf  by  means  of 
the  Mercury,  with  which  its  Organs  w^ere  fill’d. 
Thus  this  Philofophcr  was  not  far  from  believing 
them  meer  Machines,  fince  their  Life  w^as  only  the 
EiFed:  of  the  fubtile  Matter  difpos'd  in  a  certain 
Manner.  He  had  therefore  Reafon  to  fay  that  this 
Soul  of  Animals  was  as  antient  as  the  World,  and 
that  it  would  laft  as  long;  for  after  the  Death  of 
Animals,  their  Soul,  as  well  as  their  Body,  returns 
to  its  Principle  and  its  Source, 

After  Pythagorasy  Empedocles  being  no  doubt  de- 
firous  to  explain  the  Opinion  of  his  Mafter,  and 
to  fhew  that  Knowledge  is  not  always  diilind  from 
*  In  his  the  Senfes,  eilablifh’dthis  Principle,  that  ^  the  like  is 
Treatife  of  k^ojvn  hy  its  like:  A  Principle  not  only  very  falfc, 
as  Ariflotle  has  folidly  prov*d,  but  alfo  very  con- 
cha^.  y.  trary  to  the  Dodrine  of  Pythagorasy  who  taught, 
as  I  have  already  faid>  that  ’tis  the  LJnderilanding 
alone  that  fees,  that  hears,  and  that  all  the  reft 
is  deaf  and  blind.  How  then,  according  to  his 
Principles,  can  Beafts,  who  are  depriv’d  of  Reafon 
and  Underftanding,  fee,  feel,  and  know  ?  Matter 
has  not  of  it  felf  thefe  Properties,  and  meer  Bo¬ 
dies  have  neither  Life,  Senf ,  nor  Thought.  Py· 
thagoras  therefore  muft  have  believ’d,  either  that 
the  Soul  of  Beafts  had  only  certain  Manners  of  Sen- 
fation,  or  that,  tho’  it  was  animal  and  material,  it 
had  receiv’d  from  God  fome  Qualities  that  he  had 
not  given  to  the  reft  of  Matter  :  For,  that  the  Soul 
of  Beafts  is  in  no  wife  diftind  from  Matter,  is  the 
necdTary  Confequence  of  thofe  Principles  of  his 
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î  have  mention’d.  The  Philofophers  will  never 
know  any  more  of  it.  *Tis  in  vain  for  *crn  to 
abandon  themfelves  to  their  Curiofity;  they  will 
indeed  be  able  to  alTure  us  what  the  Soul  of  Beafts 
is  not,  but  never  will  they  difeover  what  it  tru¬ 
ly  is. 

The  Philofophy  of  FjthagorM  aim’d  chiefly  at 
explaining  and  regulating  the  Woriliip  of  the  Gods, 
upon  which  he  gave  excellent  Precepts.  For  Ex¬ 
ample,  he  would  not  ha\^e  Men  go  into  the  Tem¬ 
ples  by  chance,  and  as  it  lay  in  their  way,  there  to 
adore  the  Gods  by  P»  ayer,  but  would  have  them 
go  from  home  on  ρητροβ  after  they  had  well  pre¬ 
par’d  themfelves  to  pay  that  ibJemn  Worfhip*  I 
will  not  inlarge  upon  this  Particular,  becaufe  we 
ill  all  find  it  admirably  well  treated  in  Hier  odes. 

He  would  have  Men  always  fpeak  of  the  Gods 
with  all  the  Refped  due  to  their  Effence,  the 
Source  of  all  Good  :  And  he  fo  highly  condemn’d 
the  Fables  that  Homer  and  Hefiod  had  publilh’d  of 
the  Gods  in  their  Poems,  that  he  aiTür’d  that  the 
Souls  of  thofe  Poets  wereftverely  punifh’d  in  Hell, 
for  having  fpoken  of  the  Gods  in  a  manner  fo  un¬ 
worthy  their  great  Majcfty. 

There  being  nothing  fo  difficult  as  to  pray  well, 
he  forbid  fuch  as  were  not  yet  throughly  inftruded, 
to  pray  for  themfelves,  and  order’d  them  to  apply 
themfelves  to  the  Priefts  and  to  the  Sacrificers: 
And  this  is  the  fame  Principle  that  Socrates  carry ’d 
on  fo  far  as  to  prove,  that  Men  cannot  pray  as 
they  oughr,  ’till  foinc  God  has  taught  them  the 
Prayers  they  ought  to  make. 

When  his  Difciples  were  fufficiently  inflruôlcd, 
he  order’d  them  to  begin  all  their  Actions  by 
Prayer  j  for  tho’  the  Choice  of  Good  be  free,  and 
depend  on  us,  yet  we  hive  always  need  of  the  Af- 
fiftance  of  God,  that  he  may  help  us,  co-operate 
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with  US,  and  perfeâ:  what  we  ask  of  hiiHj  and 
what  we  are  doing. 

He  taught,  that  the  Gods  ought  to  be  honour’d 
at  all.  Hours  and  in  all  Seafons;  and  the  Heroes, 
the  Demons  or  the  Angels  at  Noon:  Which  came 
from  an  antient  Siiperftition  he  had  learnt  in  Egypt» 
where  the  People  were  perfuaded,  that  Noon  was 
the  Hour  when  theie  Demons  repos'd  themfelves, 
and  that  then  was  the  time  to  appeafe  and  render 
them  propitious.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  this 
Superftition  was  antitnter  than  Pythagorasy  feeing 
we  find  feme  Footfteps  of  it  among  the  Je'iVSy  even 
in  the  Days  of  King  David. 

Another  Superftition  he  had  taken  from  th^Chal^ 
deansy  was  the  Obfervation  of  Times,  of  Days, 
and  of  Moments,  for  the  Sacrifices  and  other  Ads 
of  Religion.  He  believ’d  there  were  fome  Mo¬ 
ments  proper  for  offering  them,  and  others  very 
unfit  and  contrary  to  fuch  Worfhips;  and  therefore 
concerning  this  Affair  he  made  a  Precept  of  Oppor^ 
t unity  :  And  doubtlefs  this  is  the  Source  from 
whence  fprung  the  Divifion  of  Days  irato  happy 
and  unhappy,  which //ζ/Γί?^/  has  explain’d  at  the 
End  of  his  Precepts  of  Agriculture,  A  Superfti¬ 
tion  which  even  to  this  Day  reigns  in  the  Minds 
of  many  Chriftians. 

No  Philofophcr  has  ever  fpoken  better  than  Py· 
thdgoras  of  the  Almightinefs  of  God:  Comparing 
the  Extent  of  his  Power  with  the  Idea  he  had  of 
his  Eifence,  he  taught  that  nothing  was  fb  great, 
nothing  fb  wonderful,  but  might  be  believ’d  of 
God;  nothing  fo  difficult,  nothing  fo  fupernatu- 
ral,  but  might  be  expeded  of  him.  oughty  faid 
he,  to  hope  for  all  things  from  God;  for  there  is  no¬ 
thing  fo  difficult  but  it  may  be  the  Object  of  our 
Hope»  God  can  eafily  do  whatever  he  plea/esy  and 
nothing  is  impoffitble  to  him.  The  Knowledge  7^- 
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thagoras  had  got  in  Egypt  of  the  great  Miracles  God 
had  wrought  there,  had  no  doubt  ftrengthend  in 
him  thefe  great  Principles· 

He  believ’d  there  was  an  Eternal  Law,  and  that 
this  Law  was  only  the  immutable  Virtue  of  God, 
who  had  created  all  things.  In  confcquence  of  this 
Law,  he  imagin’d  there  was  a  divine  Oath  thatpre- 
ferv’d  all  things  in  the  State  and  Order  in  which 
they  had  been  created,  and  which  by  binding  the 
Creator  to  his  Creature,  bound  likewife  the  Crea¬ 
ture  to  his  Creator;  that  is  to  fay,  that  God,  by 
creating  each  thing  in  the  Condition  that  was  beft 
for  it,  was  pleas’d  to  fubjecfl  himfelf  to  prefer ve  it 
in  the  fame  Condition  by  an  Oath,  call’d,  for  that 
Reafon,  Tlje  Guar dUn  ef  Eternity ^  which  is  nothing 
clfe  than  the  very  Immutability  of  God,  and  one 
of  the  Eifeifls  of  his  Juftice.  And  he  conceiv’d 
that  the  Creature  had  taken  this  very  Oath  in  him 
and  by  him:  For  the  fame  Law  that  creates,  binds 
that  which  is  created;  and  therefore  the  Pythago·- 
reans  call’d  this  Oath,  Innate  and  EJJential  t&  all  the 
Creatures» 

But  how  Pythagoras  by  this  Idea,  which  is 
fo  great,  fo  noble,  and  fo  becoming  the  Majefty  of 
God?  No  doubt  he  took  it  from  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  where  he  faw  that  God,  to  mark  the  Infalli¬ 
bility  of  his  Promifes,  often  fays,  that  he  has fivorn^ 
and  that  he  has  fivorn  by  himfelf,  and  afterwards 
with  a  wonderful  J  idgment  he  penetrated  into  the 
Reafons  of  this  divine  Oath,  and  explain’d  it  by 
the  chief  Attributes  of  God,  which  are  his  Good- 
nefs,  his  Immutability  and  his  Juftice.  God  in 
creating  all  things,  bounded  not  his  Defigns  within 
the  ihort  Limits  of  Time,  but  wrought  for  Eter¬ 
nity,  which  is  his  own  felf. 

This  eternal  Law,  and  this  divine  Oath,  is  Fate 
or  Providence,  which  brings  every  individual 
thing  lo  the  End  it  ought  to  have,  and  that  is  ap- 
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pointed  for  it.  'Tis  in  vain  for  the  Creatures  to 
go  aftray  by  Dlfobedience,  and  to  violate  the  di¬ 
vine  Oath  by  departing  from  God,  who  makes  even 
their  Wanderings  ferve  to  the  Accomplifhment  of  his 
Decrees,  and  in  whatever  he  does,  every  thing 
contributes  to  the  making  known  his  Goodnefs  and 

was  the  Theology  of  Pjtha^oras;  a  Theo^ 
logy  which  notwichftanding  the  vain  Imaginations 
and  Errors  with  which  it  abounded,  contains  never- 
tlielefs  fome  great  Brinciples  which  may  to  this  Day 
be  of  ufe  tous. 

TkeMoralf  Before  the  Age  of  PythagoraSy  and  while  the  /- 
ofPjthz-  talick^^nà  Iomck^Sc&.s  Houriih'd,  Morality  had  ne- 
goras.  treated  very  methodically.  It  was  com¬ 

priz’d  under  the  general  Name  of  Phyfich,  which 
included  all  the  ieveral  Parts  of  Philoiophy;  and  it 
was  contain’d  in  fome  Precepts  or  Sentences,  that 
order’d  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  explain  d  nei¬ 
ther  the  Reafons  nor  Motives  of  doing  them.  So¬ 
crates  was  the  firfi:  who  fever’d  this  Part  of  Philo- 
fophy,  to  make  a  feparate  Body  of  it;  heunravePd 
perfedtly  well  all  the  Pjinciples,  and  gave  Proofs  of 
them.  *Tis  to  him  the  Pagan  Morality  owes  all  its 
Perfedlion;  but  it  muil  like  wife  be  own’d  that  So¬ 
crates  receiv’d  great  ad  vantage  from  the  Lights  he  had 
gain’d  of  Pythagof'as,  who  firil  difcover’d  this  great 
Principle,  that  Morality  is  the  Daughter  of  Religi-. 
on.  I  will  now  give  all  his  Difeoveries  in  this  Af¬ 
fair,  which  deferve  to  be  fully  laid  open. 

We  have  already  feen  that  he  acknowledg’d  two 
forts  of  fuperior  Beings,  the  Immortal  Godsy  zndthe 
Demons  or  HeroeSy  that  is  to  fay  the  Angels.  To 
thefe  two  Sorts  of  Beings  he  added  thofe  Men, who 
after  having  render’d  themfclves  illuftrious  by  their 
Virtues  in  this  Life,  were  receiv’d  into  the  celefti- 
al  Choirs. 
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From  our  Union  with  thefe  three  EiTences,  he 
drew  the  Precepts  of  all  our  Duties  towards  our 
Fathers  and  Mothers,  towards  our  Relations  and 
our  Friends:  For  he  taught,  that  in  this  mortal 
Life  our  Fathers  and  Mothers  reprefented  God  to 
us;  that  our  Relations  reprefented  to  us  the  De¬ 
mons  or  Fferoes,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Angels  ;  and 
that  our  Friends  are  the  Image  of  the  Saints;  from 
whence  he  concluded,  that  wc  are  bound  to  love 
our  Fathers  and  Mothers  in  the  firfl:  Place;  next, 
our  Relations,  and  after  them  our  Friends;  and 
that  for  us,  we  ought  to  regard  our  felves  according 
to  thefe  three  Refpedls,  as  Sons  of  God,  as  Relations 
of  the  Angels,  and  as  Friends  of  the  Saints. 

No  Man  knew  better  than  Pjthagoras  the  Nature 
of  Friendlhip;  he  was  the  firfi:  that  faid,  that  all 
was  in  common  between  Friends^  and  that  our  Friend 
is  another  our  felf  :  And  this  laft  Expreffion  fur- 
nïÇh*à^rifiotle  with  this  incomparable  Definition  of 
a  Friend  ;  That  ^  it  is  one  Soul  that  lives  in  two  *  Φίλ©-, 
Bodies.  4·^- 

He  gave  excellent  Inftr unions  concerning  the 
Choice  of  Friends,  the  Means  to  preferve  them,  and 
what  Bounds  we  ought  to  fet  to  the  Complaifancc 
this  Band  neceflarily  requires,  as  y/e  (hall  fee  in 
Hierocles. 

He  has  been  reproach’d  for  efteeming  none  but 
Men  of  his  own  Sed,  and  for  regarding  all  the  reft 
as  abjed  Slaves^  to  whom  the  leaft  Refped  was  not 
to  be  ihewn. 

In  Egjpy  he  had  feen  the  Egyptians  regard  all  o- 
ther  Nations  with  the  utmoft  Contempt;  and  he 
was  not  ignorant  that  the  Hebrews  treated  very  difi« 
ferently  the  Strangers,  and  thofe  of  their  own 
Tribes;  yet  Pjthagoras  imitated  not  thefe  Cuftoms 
out  of  Pride;  but  having  penetrated  into  the  Ori¬ 
ginal  and  End  of  Friendlhip,  he  drew  from  thence 

the 
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the  Reafons  of  this  Preference  ;  and  his  Profped 
and  Deiign  was  as  follows. 

He  eftablifh’d  as  a  Maxim>  that  our  Friends  in 
this  Life  are  the  Image  of  thofe  who  have  left  the 
World,  after  having  rais'd  up  human  Nature  by 
their  Union  with  God,  and  inftruded  us  by  their 
Examples  and  Precepts.  From  thence  he  drew  this 
neccifary  Confequence,  that  as  among  the  Dead  we 
honour  only  fuch  as  have  liv’d  according  to  the 
Rules  of  Wifdom,  we,  who  are  their  Difciples  in 
this  Life,  ought  to  frequent  only  thofe  that  are 
like  them,,  and  that  may  aflift  us  in  attaining  to  the 
fame  Felicity:  For  the  end  of  Friendfhip  ought  to 
be  only  the  reciprocal  Communication  of  Virtues, 
and  our  Union  with  the  heavenly  Beings.  This 
was  the  Reafon  why  a  Pythagorean  prefer’d  the 
Friendihip  of  a  Pythagorean  before  that  of  all  the 
reft  of  Mankind;  becaufe  he  regarded  him  as  more 
perfed.  And  it  muft  be  allow'd  that  thefe  Philo- 
fophers  carry'd  their  Friendihip  to  thofe  of  their 
own  Seift  to  a  Height  that  perhaps  has  never  had 
any  Example.  To  this  purpofe  take  the  following 
Story,  which  ought  never  to  be  loft. 

A  Pythagorean  went  from  home  on  a  long  Jour¬ 
ney,  and  falling  lick  in  an  Inn,  fpent  ail  that  he  had. 
His  Difeafe  growing  more  ftubborn  and  dangerous, 
his  Landlord,  who  by  good  luck  was  charitably  in¬ 
clin’d,  continu'd  to  take  the  fame  Care  of  him  as 
when  his  Mony  lafted,  and  furnilh’d  all  the  Expence 
out  of  his  own  Pocket.  The  fick  Man  grew  worfc 
and  worfe,  and  being  very  for ry  not  to  have  where¬ 
with  to  fatisfe  his  Benefactor,  he  ask’d  him  Pen, 
Ink  and  Paper,  writes  his  Story  in  a  few  Words, 
puts  at  the  Bottom  of  it  a  Symbol  of  Pythagoras^  to 
ih  ew  he  was  a  Pythagorean»  and  recommends  to  his 
Hoft  to  poll  up  that  Paper  in  fome  publick  Place 
as  foon  as  he  had  bury'd  him.  He  dies  the  next 

Day, 
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Day,  and  when  he  was  laid  in  the  Ground,  the 
Landlord,  who  expeôted  no  great  Matters  f  rom  the 
Bill,  pofted  it  up  neverthelefs  at  the  Gate  of  a 
Temple.  Some  Months  pafs’d  away,  and  nothing 
came  of  it.  At  length  a  Difciple  of  Pythagoras 
paflingthat  way,  read  the  Paper,  fees  by  the  Sym¬ 
bol  ’twas  written  by  one  of  the  Fraternity,  goes 
immediately  to  the  Landlord,  reimburfes  him  all 
his  Expences,  and  gives  him  a  Reward  beiidcs  for 
his  Civility.  The  Gofpel  indeed  propofes  to  us 
Examples  of  Charity  that  are  more  perfeâ:;  but 
perhaps  it  would  be  aifficult  to  find  Chriftians  now- 
a-days,  who  would  do  for  another  Chriftian,  and 
for  a  Man  of  their  Acquaintance,  what  this  Pytha¬ 
gorean  did  for  one  of  his  Fraternity,  whom  he 
had  never  feen  nor  known. 

In  regard  to  the  Reproach  is  call  on  Pythagoras^ 
of  being  extremely  inieniible  as  to  other  Men,  I 
find  no  manner  of  Ground  for  it.  On  the  contrary, 

I  fee  every  where  by  what  his  Difciples  have  faid 
of  it,  that  regarding  God  as  the  common  Band  that 
unites  all  Men,  he  taught,  that  to  break  this  Union 
even  with  the  greateft  Stranger,  was  to  tear  God 
himfelf  to  pieces  ;  and  that  on  the  contrary,  to  pre- 
ferve  it  with  the  necelTaty  Subordination ,  was  to 
bind  our  fclvcs  fail  to  God.  As  to  all  our  Obli¬ 
gations  to  Men  with  whom  we  are  united,  neither 
by  Blood,  nor  by  Friendfhip,  he  took  them  from  the 
different  Bands  of  Country,  of  Neighbourhood,  ^ 
of  Commerce  and  of  Society,  or  lafily  from  the 
Ties  of  Nature  only,  which  will  not  allow  that  one 
Man  ftiould  be  a  Stranger  to  another.  In  a  Word, 
he  would  have  us  ihew  a  general  Friend fh ip,  which 
he  caird  Humanity,  to  all  Men,  even  to  the  wicked, 
and  not  to  contrat  a  real  Friendihip,  that  is  to  fay, 
one  that  is  voluntary  and  of  choice,  exccot  with 
the  wife  and  virtuous,  after  the  Example  of  God 

himfelf, 
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liimfelf,  who  hates  no  Man,  and  yet  communicates 
and  unites  himfelf  only  to  the  Good. 

How  could  Pythagoras  be  fo  infenfible  and  hard¬ 
hearted  to  other  Men,  who  was  often  wont  to  fay, 
that  the  only  way  Man  had  to  render  himfelf  like 
Gody  was  to  do  goody  and  to  fpeak^  Truth  ?  He  who 
aiferted  there  were  common  Duties  to  be  obferv’d 
between  Men  and  the  very  Beafts?  Who  bought 
from  Fowlers  and  Fiihcrmen  the  Birds  and  the 
Fiih,  to  reftore  them  to  their  Liberty,  and  who 
qondem*d  Hunting  as  a  thing  in  it  felf  unjuft? 

He  preferv’d  all  his  Life  long  fo  much  Refpeâ:, 
fo  much  Friendihip,  fo  much  Gratitude  for  his  Ma¬ 
iler  Pherecydesy  that  hearing  he  was  fallen  ill  at 
Delos,  he  immediately  left  Croton  to  go  and  affift 
him:  He  ftaid  with  him  ""till  his  Death,  and  bu¬ 
ry  M  him. 

No  Man  ever  had  more  Tendernçfs  than  he  for 
his  Friends,  he  aifiiled  them  in  their  Sicknefs,  com¬ 
forted  ’em  in  their  AiHidions,  and  reliev’d  ’em  in 
their  Wants.  And  in  regard  to  others  with  whom 
he  had  no  Intimacy,  he  never  let  flip  any  Oppor·? 
tunity  of  doing  them  good,  according  to  their  Me¬ 
rit  and  their  Condition  ;  being  perfuaded  that  the 
chief  Virtue  of  Men  is  to  love  one  another. 

He  regarded  a  human  or  civil  Oath,  as  the  Γ- 
mage  of  the  divine  Oath  we  but  now  fpoke  of  : 
For,  in  like  manner  as  the  divine  Oath  is  the  Guar¬ 
dian  of  the  Law  of  God,  a  human  Oath  is  the 
Guardian  of  the  Faith  of  Men.  The  Obfervation 
of  this  laft  aifociates  us  together  with  the  Firmnefs 
.  and  Stability  even  of  God,  and  maintains  Order 
and  Juftice.  On  this  Account  it  was  that  Pytha^ 
goras  gave  the  Name  of  Oath  to  whatever  is  juft, 
and  that  he  faid  that  Jupiter  is  call’d  Pre· 

fident  of  Oathsy  to  (hew  that  he  is  Juftice  it  felfi 
and  that  he  punilhes  with  Severity  whatever  is  done 
pntrary  to  the  Law. 
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The  Pythagoreans  have  given  admirable  Precepts 
concerning  a  civil  Oath,  and  that  agree  fo  well 
with  the  Dodrine  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  that 
it  cannot  be  doubted  but  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  Decalogue. 

They  were  as  religious  Obfervers  of  their  bare 
Word,  as  ot  an  Oath  taken  in  the  moft  folemn 
Manner.  See  a  very  lingular  Example  of  their  Fi¬ 
delity  in  their  Promifes,  even  in  things  of  the  moil 
trivial  Coniequence.  Ly/s,  a  Difciple  of  Pythago¬ 
ras  ^  coming  one  Day  out  of  the  Temple  of  "^uno, 
where  he  had  been  praying,  met  Euryphamm  of 
Syracfifa  going  in.  Euryphamus  pray’d  him  to  wait 
for  him  !  Lyfis  told  him  he  would,  and  fate  himfelf 
down  on  a  Stone-Bench  that  was  at  the  Gate  of  the 
Temple.  Euryphamus^  after  he  had  worlhip'd  the 
Gods,  fell  into  fo  profound  a  Meditation,  that  he 
forgot  his  Appointment  with  Lyfis,  and  went  out 
at  another  Door.  Lyfis  waited  for  him  without 
ilirring  from  thence,  not  only  the  leil  of  the  Day, 
but  all  the  Night,  and  part  of  the  Day  following; 
and  would  have  expeded  him  longer,  if  a  certain 
Perfon  in  the  School  of  Pythagoras,  had  not,  in 
the  Prefence  of  Euryphamus,  inquir’d  after  Lyfis; 
whofe  Name  being  mention’d,  put  Euryphamus  in 
mind  of  what  had  happen’d  the  Day  before:  A- 
way  he  hailens  to  the  Gate  of  the  Temple,  and 
finds  Lyfis  in  as  quiet  and  fedate  a  Temper  as  he 
was  when  he  left  him.  What  would  not  fo  fcrupulous 
an  Obferver  of  fo  flight  a  Promife  have  done,  ra¬ 
ther  than  not  keep  his  Oath  ?  I  know  this  Adion 
may  be  treated  as  a  piece  of  Siliinefs  and  Simplici¬ 
ty;  but  I  know  likewife  very  well,  as  Solon  faid  of 
the  Lies  of  the  Poet<^,  that  if  Remifsnefs  and  Neg- 
Icdbeonce  fuiFer’d  in  things  of  little  moment,  they 

will  foon  Aide  into  the  moil  important  ^nd  moil 
ferious. 
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As  Pjtha^oras  requir’d  that  Men  ihould  be  truc 
and  faithful  in  their  Words,  he  requir’d  likewife 
with  equal  Care  that  they  ihould  be  juft  in  all 
their  Aâions.  He  faid,  that  Salt  was  the  Emblem 
ef  Juflice  ;  for  as  Salt  preferves  all  things^  and  pre^ 
vents  Corruption^  fo  Juflice  preferves  whatever  it 
animates^  and  without  it  all  is  corrupted^  He  there¬ 
fore  order’d  that  a  Saltfeller  lliould  always  be  ferv’d 
on  the  Table,  to  put  Men  in  mind  of  this  Virtue. 
And  doubtlefs  this  was  the  Reafon  that  the  Hea¬ 
thens  fandify’d  the  Table  by  the  Saltfeller,  which 
Cuftom  was  perhaps  taken  from  the  Law  that  God 
In  Omni  gave  to  his  People;  Tou  fhall  offer  Salt  in  all  your 
Oblationc  Offerings,  And  who  knows  but  the  Superftition 
tua  oifercs  antient,  and  that  reigns  to  this  Day, 

3*  *13/^^^  concerning  the  fpilling  of  Salt,  came  from  this  O··' 
pinion  of  the  Pythagoreans^  who  regarded  it  as  a 
Prefage  of  fome  Injuftice. 

He  firft  of  any  demonftrated  that  Pleafure  has 
BO  Being,  that  is  to  fay,  that  it  exifts  not  by  it 
felf,  and  that  ’tis  only  the  Sequel  and  Effed  of 
fome  Axftion;  which  naturally  led  him  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  two  forts  of  Pleafures  :  A  brutal  and  fenfelefs 
Pleafure,  which  holds  of  the  Adion  that  produces 
if,  and  charms  for  a  Moment,  but  is  attended  with 
fatal  Confequences;  and  an  honourable  and  virtu¬ 
ous  Pleafure,  arifing  from  virtuous  Adions,  and 
which  is  agreeable  for  the  time,  and  never  follow’d 
by  Repentance.  He  compar’d  the  firft  to  the  fing-  ' 
ing  of  the  Sirens,  and  the  other  to  the  Confort  of  ^ 
the  Mufes. 

In  regard  to  the  Abftinence  of  fythagorasy  we  ^ 
find  the  Opinions  much  divided:  Some  pretend  he  ' 
never  cat  any  thing  that  had  Life,  that  he  forbid 
the  eating  of  any  fuch  thing;  and  that  tho’  wç  . 
find  in  his  Symbols  fome  Precepts,  forbidding  us 
Bot  to  eat  certain  Parts  of  Animals,  which  neceffa- 
rily  includes  the  eating  of  all  the  reft  that  arc  not 

excepted, 
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excepted,  yet  we  ought  to  know  that  Pjthag$rAs 
addrefles  himfelf  there  only  to  thofe  that  are  not 
yet  perfed.  Others  on  the  contrary  affirm,  that 
he  eat  the  Fleih  of  Vidims,  and  of  certain  Fifli  ; 
and  befides  that  this  is  the  moft  antient  Opinion, 
it  being  that  of  Arifloxenns^  it  is  alfo  more  likely 
to  be  the  true.  Pythagoras  was  initiated  in  the  Cu- 
ftoms  of  the  Egjfttansy  and  they,  after  the  Exam¬ 
ple  of  the  Hebrews^  divided  Animals  into  clean  and 
nncleany  and  forbid  the  eating  only  of  the  laft. 

A  certain  Sign  that  all  theie  Abftinenccs  were 
taken  from  the  Law  of  the  Jews^  is  the  Ordinance 
Pythagoras  made  concerning  Funerals,  and  dead 
Fleih.  He  pretended  that  whoever  approach’d  a 
dead  Pcrfon,  or  that  cat  the  Fleih  of  dead  Beafts, 
was  polluted.  In  this  we  find  the  exprefs  Words 
of  LeviticHSy  and  we  fee  Pythagoras  had  penetrated 
into  the  Senfe  of  them. 

The  fame  Reafon  ferves  to  decide  the  Difference 
there  is  among  the  Antients,  concerning  the  true 
!  Meaning  of  this  Precept  of  Pythagoras^  Abfiain 
\  from  Beansy  Some  faid  he  abfolutely  forbid  the 
;  eating  of  this  Legume;  others  pretend  that  far  from 
;  forbidding  it,  he  cat  them  himfelf,  and  that  this 
•  Precept  ihould  be  taken  in  a  figurative  Senfe;  in 
i  which  thefc  lafi:  too  arc  divided  in  their  Opinions, 
i  fome  of  them  aifuring  that  by  Beans  Pythagoras 
I  meant  Civil  Imployments,  and  Offices  in  the  Ma- 
j,  giftracy,  becaufe  in  Eledions  and  Judgments  the 
r  Suffrages  were  given  by  f  black  or  white  Beans; 
t  and  the  other  Party  afferting,  that  by  Beans  the 
\  Philofophcr  meant  only  Impurity. 

There  is  one  fure  way  to  reconcile  all  thefe  O- 
'  pinions.  In  the  firffc  place  ’tis  certain  the  Egypti·^ 

ans 
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*intheele-am  had  an  Abhorrence  for  Beans:  Herodotus  ex- 
venthBook  prefly  tells  us  fo.  The  Egyptians,  fays  he,  fow  no 
BemSi  and  never  eat  anj^  either  raw  or  drefs'd: 
The  Priefls  dare  not  fo  much  as  look^  on  themy  he· 
caufe  they  hold  this  Sort  of  Pulfe  to  be  unclean. 

The  Uncleannefs  of  this  Pulfe  was  not  the  on¬ 
ly  Reafon  that  inclined  the  Egyptians  to  abilain 
from  them:  They  eat  no  Beans  becaufe  they  knew 
the  Nature  of  them  to  be  fuch  as  Hippocrates  tells 
Chap,  ij*.  US  in  the  fécond  Book  of  Diet  :  Beans,  fays  he,  are 
refiringenty  and  breed  Wind,  This  was  enough  to 
run  them  down  with  a  People  fo  careful  of  their 
Health  as  the  EgjptianSy  who  purg'd  thrice  a  Month 
by  Vomits  and  Clyfters,  and  who  believ’d  that  all 
the  Difeafes  incident  to  Mankind,  proceeded  only 
from  theFood  with  which  they  nourifh’dthemfelves. 

Pythagoras  therefore  took  this  from  the  Egypti-^ 
ans.  And  feeing  all  the  Abftinences  thefe  People, 
as  well  as  the  HebrewSy  obferv’d,  had  together  with 
the  literal  or  proper  Senfc,  a  Senfe  that  was  figura¬ 
tive,  ’tis  very  likely  that  under  this  Command  to 
abilain  from  Beans,  there  was  a  hidden  Order  not 
to  meddle  with  Civil  Affairs,  and  to  renounce  all 
Impurity.  All  the  Symbols  of  Pythagoras  a 
double  Senfe,  which  the  Pythagoreans  obferv'd  with 
the  utmoil  Exaâitude.  In  the  Symbolical  PreceptSy 
fays  HierocleSy  ^tis  fit  to  obey  both  the  literal  and  hid· 
den  Senfe  :  For  ^tis  not  in  being  obedient  to  the  literal 
Senfe  that  we  obey  the  myflical  Senfe  y  which  is  the 
principaly  and  of  greatefi  Importance, 

The  literal  Senfe  of  thefe  Symbols,  as  of  all  the 
Legal  Ceremonies,  related  to  the  Health  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  and  the  myflical  Senfe  to  the  Health  of  the 
Soul,  Innocence  and  Purity.  Thus  you  fee  the 
Rcafons  of  the  Averfion  the  Pythagoreans  had  for 
Beans,  which  was  fo  great  that  they  would  rather 
fubmit  to  be  kill’d,  than  walk  over  a  Field  where 
any  were  fown, 

;Tis 
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’  *Tis  no  doubt  of  this  hidden  Senfe  that  we  ought 
to  underftand  the  Story  Jambltcus  reports  of  one  ^ 

MhIUoô  and  his  Wife  Tamjch^y  who  could  not  be 
prevaifd  on  to  teach  Oionjfim  the  Reafon  of  this 
Averfion:  Nay,  Tamjcha  oit  off  her  Tongue  with 
her  Teeth,  and  fpit  it  in  the  Tyrant  s  Face,  for  fear 
that  Torments  might  have  forc’d  her  to  fatisiie  his 
Curioiity,  and  thus  to  violate  the  fundamental  Sta¬ 
tute  of  their  School,  never  to  impart  to  the  Pro¬ 
fane  the  Secrets  of  their  Dodrine.  And  perhaps 
from  this  Antiquity  is  deriv’d  the  Origine  of  the 
Proverb  ftill  in  ufe,  Mot  to  tell  Tales  ont  of  School, 
meaning,  not  to  teach  Strangers  the  things  that 
none  but  the  Fraternity  ought  to  know. 

,  Pythagoras  had  difeover’d  this  Truth,  that  Men 
draw  on  themfelves  their  own  Misfortunes  volun¬ 
tarily  and  thro’  their  own  Fault,  on  one  hand  by 
the  Unrulinefs  of  their  Paffions,  and  on  the  other 
by  a  fatal  and  wilful  Blindncfs,  which  hinders  them 
^  from  feeing  and  laying  hold  on  the  good  things 
that  God  lays  in  their  Way,  and  that  are  near  at 
hand.  A  great  Principle,  if  this  Phiiofopher  had 
not  pufli’d  it  on  to  the  fiift  Life,  which  he  pre¬ 
tended  the  Souls  had  led,  and  to  the  Choice  they 
made  before  ihey  defeended  into  this  lower  World, 
to  animate  mortal  Bodies;  from  whence  he  drew' 
the  Reafons,  not  only  of  the  different  Effares  and 
Conditions  of  Men  in  this  Life,  but  likewife  of 
the  Diffribution  of  Good  and  Evil,  which  fomc- 
times  feem  to  be  fo  unjuffly  difpens’d,  I  know  not 
whether  Pjthagoras  took  this  Error  from  the  JewSy 
or  the  Jews  from  him  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
in  JndaAy  and  to  have  continu’d  there  to  the  time 
of  Jefus  Chrift. 

He  taught  that  Virtue,  Peace,  Fîeaich,  ail  good 
things,  and  even  God  himfelf  were  but  Harmony, 
that  all  exifted  by  the  Laws  of  Harmony,  and 
that  Friendihip  was  only  an  harmonious  Equality; 

from 
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from  whence  he  concluded  that  the  Legiflators  and 
all  that  govern  the  People,  were  oblig’d  always  to 
labour  to  keep  up  the  Harmony  that  makes  the 
Felicity  of  private  Ferions,  of  Families,  and  of 
States;  and  that  to  this  end  they  ought  to  fparc 
for  nothing,  but  imploy  Fire  and  Sword  to  drive 
Difeafes  from  the  Body  ;  Ignorance  from  the  Under- 
ilanding;  Intemperance  and  ill  Deiires  from  the  Heart; 
DiiTenbons  and  Quarrels  from  Families,  and  all  fadi- 
ous  and  turbulent  Minds  from  the  Common-wealth. 

He  commonly  gave  this  excellent  Precept  in  re¬ 
lation  to  Manners:  Make  always  of  an  Enemy  a 
Friendy  and  never  of  a  Friend  an  Enemy,  Foffefi 
nothing  as  jour  own^  maintain  the  Laws,  and  oppofi 
Injaflice, 

And  this  other;  Chttfe  always  the  Way  that  feems 
befi  \  ho7V  rough  and  difficult  foever  it  he,  Cufiom 
will  render  it  eaffie  and  agreeable. 

He  was  fo  wedded  to  the  Didates  of  Reafon, 
that  no  Toils,  no  Pains,  nor  even  the  greateft  Dan¬ 
gers,  could  hinder  him  from  undertaking  whatever 
it  requir’d  of  him,  and  that  appear’d  to  be  juft  : 
To  know  Reafon,  and  to  be  determin’d  to  follow 
it  at  any  price,  was  in  him  the  Effed  only  of  one 
and  the  fame  Refledion  :  Of  this  we  have  an  evi¬ 
dent  Proof,  in  the  following  Particular  of  his  Life. 

The  chief  Magiftrate  of  Sybarisy  whofe  Name 
was  TeljSy  having  oblig’d  his  City  to  banifh  five 
hundred  of  the  richeft  Citizens,  thefe  exil’d  Syba- 
rites  retir’d  to  Croton^  and  took  Refuge  at  the  Foot 
of  the  Altars.  Telys  having  notice  whither  they 
were  fled,  fent  Ambafladors  to  the  Crotoniates  to 
demand  thofe  Refugees,  and  on  their  Refufal  to 
deliver  them,  to  declare  War  againft  ’em.  The 
Council  of  Croton  aflembled,  and  deliberated  on 
the  Propofition  of  thefe  Ambafladors.  The  Senate 
and  the  People  knew  not  at  firft  what  to  refolve 
on;  at  length  the  People,  feeing  themfelves  threat- 
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eh’d  with  a  terrible  War  againil:  a  formidable  Ene¬ 
my,  and  who  always  prefer  the  profitable  to  tho 
honourable,  were  inclining  to  give  up  the  Exiles. 
But  Pjth^goras  boggled  not  in  the  leart;  he  remon- 
ftrated  to  them  how  impious  an  A(5lion  it  would 
be  to  deliver  up  Men  whom  the  Gods  had  receiv’d 
into  their  Proteôfion.  The  CrotonUt^s  all  at  once 
chang’d  their  Opinion,  and  chofe  rather  to  fupport 
a  War  againft  the  Sybarites^  than  to  war  themfelves 
againfl:  the  Gods,  by  fnatching  from  their  Altars  a 
Parcel  of  Wretches,  who  had  there  found  a  Place 
of  Refuge.  The  Sybarites  aifembled  an  Arnly  of 
three  hundred  thoufand.  Men.  The  Crotoniates 
march’d  againft  ’em  with  a  hundred  thoufand  Com¬ 
batants,  under  the  Command  of  the  WreftJer  2Wi^ 
loy  who  led  them  on  cloath’d  in  a  Lion’s  Skin,  and 
arm’d  with  a  Club  like  another  Hercules^  having 
on  his  Head  fevcral  Crowns  he  had  won  in 
the  Olympkk^  Games.  ’Tis  pretended  that  this 
whimficai  Equipage  frighted  the  Enemy:  But  be 
it  as  it  will,  Valour  got  the  better  of  Numbers; 
the  Sybarites  were  defeated,  and  their  City  ran- 
fack’d  and  deftroy’d.  Thus  the  bold  and  pious  Ad¬ 
vice  of  Pythagoras,  in  hindring  the  Crotoniates  from 
committing  a  Sacrilege,  made  them  gain  the  mofl: 
fignal  Victory  that  ever  was  heard  of.  ’Tis  with¬ 
out  Example,  that  in  the  Space  of  feventy  Days, 
fo  powerful  a  PeopJe  as  the  Sybarites  iliould  be  in- 
tirely  deftroy’d* 

F  He 


Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  Strabo  agree  in  this  t^umher. 
One  xoould  think  at  firfi  there  were  fome  Mifiake  in  the  Nume¬ 
rals  Î  hut  Strabo  /peaking  of  the  Pr offer ity  of  the  City  of  Syba- 
tis,  in  the  manner  he  does,  takes  away  all  Ground  of  uifionifh- 
ment  at  this  vafi  Number  of  Combatants  j  por  he  fays,  that  Ci¬ 
ty  had  the  Command  over  four  neighbouring  Nations  ;  and  that 
it  had  under  its  yurifdiBion  five  and  twenty  great  Cities  that 
were  fubjeâ  test. 
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He  particularly  recommended  Chaftity  and  Mo* 
defty,  he  blam’d  all  Excefs  in  Joy  and  in  Grief, 
and  advis’d  to  bear  an  equal  Temper  in  all  the  Vi- 
ciffitiides  of  Life. 

Seeing  the  Dignity  of  Men  is  the  Rate  and  Mea- 
fiire  of  their  Duties,  he  exhorted  them  above  all 
things  to  know  and  refped  themfelves  :  And  be- 
caufe  Prudence  or  wife  Confultation  is  the  Mother, 
the  Nurfe,  and  the  Guard  of  Virtues,  as  Teme¬ 
rity  is  the  Mother  of  Vices,  and  of  all  fooliih 
Adions,  he  commanded  never  to  fpeak  nor  ad  any 
thing,  ^tiil  after  a  previous  and  mature  Delibera¬ 
tion. 

He  was  of  Opinion,  that  as  the  Phyiick  that 
cures  not  the  Diftempers  of  the  Body,  is  vain  ;  fo 
the  Philofophy  that  heals  not  the  Difeafes  of  the 
Soul,  is  ufelefs.  And  he  ufually  faid,  that  to  take 
away  Freedom  of  Speech,  was  taking  av/ay  the  Bit- 
ternefs  from  Wormwood,  which  is  then  good  for 
nothing  but  to  be  thrown  on  the  Dunghil.  Thefe 
Maxims  had  infpir'd  him  with  a  certain  Severity, 
that  made  him  apt  to  reprove  Faults  with  much 
Sharpnefs.  A  Misfortune  that  happen’d  to  him, 
cur’d  him  of  this  Defed  :  For  having  one  Day  re¬ 
primanded  one  of  his  Difciples  in  publick,  in  too 
fevere  a  manner,  the  young  Man  kill’d  himfelf  for 
Defpair.  Upon  this  Accident  Pythagoras  made  fome 
Refledions  that  were  of  ufe  to  him  all  the  reft  of 
his  Days,  and  he  learnt  that  the  Cure  of  Vice,  as 
well  as  of  ihameful  Difeafes,  ought  always  to  be 
perform’d  in  private.  From  that  Moment  it  never 
happen’d  to  him  to  rebuke  any  Man  in  the  Prefence 
of  another,  but  he  was  as  mild  and  moderate  in  his 
Corredions,  as  he  had  been  rough  and  fevere.  Nay, 
this  even  gave  him  Occafion  to  eftablifh  two  Max¬ 
ims,  that  we  ought  never  to  /peak  or  do  any  thing 
in  PaiEon,  nor  during  the  boiling  of  our  Rage; 
and  that  wc  ought  to  chufe  rather  to  be  lov’d  than 

to 
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ίο  be  fear’d  ;  for  Refpeâ:  follows  Love,  but  Fear 
is  attended  by  Hatred. 

I  will  not  here  call  to  Mind  all  the  excellent 
Precepts  of  Morality  Pjthageras  has  left  us,  be·* 
caufe  we  lhall  find  them  very  well  explain’d  in 
the  Commentaries  oî  Ht  erode  s. 

I  am  of  Opinion  that  Divination  and  all  that  be¬ 
longs  to  it  ought  to  be  compriz’d  under  Morality, 
becaufe  they  are  a  Part  of  the  Religion  and  of  the 
Politicks  ot  Nations,  which  certainly  relates  to 
Manners. 

Of  ail  the  People  of  the  World,  the  Egyptians 
v/ere  the  moil  wedded  to  Divination,·  they  had 
invented  an  infinite  Number  of  Prefages  and  Au¬ 
guries.  Pythagoras  did  not  imitate  them  in  all;  and 
of  the  many  Ways  of  Divination  that  he  found 
eftabliih’d  and  pradis’d  among  them,  he  retain’d 
only  that  which  was  taken  from  the  Flight  of  Birds, 
and  that  which  was  form’d  from  ^fortuitous  Words,  ^mkhthe 
Of  all  thofe  that  were  made  from  Fire,  he  pradis’d  Greeks γ/ϊ// 
only  that  which  was  taken  from  the  Smoke  of  the 
Incenfe,  that  was  burnt  on  the  Altar.  But  it  was  HmOnYnâ 
not  he  that  brought  them  into  Greece  ;  tor  the  firil 
and  the  la  ft  of  them,  1  mean  thofe  that  were  taken  i 

from  the  Flight  of  Birds,  and  from  the  Smoke  of 
Incenfe,  were  in  ufe  there  long  before  him,  as  we 
fee  in  the  Poems  of  Horner^  who  often  fpeaks  of 
the  Flight  of  Birds,  and  in  the  laft  Book  of  the  /- 
lias  mentions  that  fort  of  f  Soothfayers  who  pre-  fm^om  L· 
dided  from  the  Smoke  of  Incenfe·  calls  Θ^ο- 

This  Philofopher  held  that  Divination  was  a 
Ray  of  Light  that  God  caus’d  to  ihine  in  the  Soul 
on  Occafion  of  certain  Objeds, 

The  antient  Hiftorians  of  his  Life  pretend  that  a 
he  was  a  great  Diviner;  and  to  prove  it  they  tell 
us,  that  walking  one  Day  on  the  Sea-fhore  with 
fcveral  of  his  Friends  and  Difciples,  and  feeing  a 
Veflel  coming  full  Sail  towards  themu  he  overheard 
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fome  of  thofe  that  were  with  him  fay,  they* 
Ihould  be  very  rich,  if  they  had  all  the  Merchan- 
dife  on  board  that  VeiTel:  Ton  ivould  not  he  fo  rich 
AS  j opt  imagine^  faid  PjthagoraSy  for  joti  would  have 
onlj  a  dead  Bod].  Which  proved  true,  for  the  Vef- 
fel  was  bringing  back  the  Corps  of  a  coniiderable 
Ferfon,  who  dy*d  in  a  Voyage,  and  was  coming 
to  be  interr’d  in  his  own  Country. 

He  likewife  pradtis’d  the  Divination  that  proceeds 
from  Dreams,  and  diftinguiih^d  Dreams  into  meer- 
îy  human  and  divine,  explaining  the  Caufes  of  the 
Truth  of  the  one,  and  of  the  Falihood  of  the  o- 
ther  :  For  tho’  the  Interpretation  of  Dreams,  as  well  as 
that  of  Prefages,  depends  on  divine  Infpiration,  the 
Egyptians  neverthelefs  gave  Rules  for  it,  and  made 
it  a  Science,  colleding  with  Care  all  the  known 
Dreams  and  Prefages,  and  imagining  that  as  often 
as  the  fame  things  arriv’d,  the  Event  likewife  would 
be  the  fame.  But  we  may  affirm,  that  Mankind 
is  fo  naturally  inclin’d  to  this  Superilitionj  that 
they  have  no  need  of  Rules;  for  Fear  and  Hope, 
which  never  abandon  us,  make  us  interpret  for  or 
againft  our  felves,  whatever  appears  extraordinary 
and  fupernatural.  Accordingly  we  fee  that  in  all 
times,  Dreams  and  Prefages  have  been  explain’d  not 
-only  by  Priefts  and  Soothfayers  by  Profeffion,  but 
by  particular  Perfons.  The  Hiftory  of  Antiquity 
is  full  of  Examples  of  Men  and  even  of  Women, 
who  no  fooner  heard  a  Dream  than  they  gave  the 
Interpretation  of  it·  In  Homer ^  a  Prodigy  no  fooner 
appears  than  the  two  Armies  explain  it. 

Idolatry  was  not  contented  to  produce  all  forts 
of  Divination;  it  brought  likewife  into  the  World 
the  Illuiion  of  Witchcraft.  The  fame  Curioiity 
and  the  fame  Pride  that  made  Men  defirous  to  pe¬ 
netrate  and  foretel  the  Decrees  of  God,  inclin’d 
them  to  a  Defire  of  equalling  his  Almightinefs,  and 
of  imitating  the  Miracles  he  wrought  by  his  Power. 

Magick 
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Magick  was  originally  of  Perfia\  ’Tis  pretended 
that  Zoroafler  compos’d  a  Treatife  of  it  in  twelve 
Volumes,  in  which  he  treated  of  the  Nature  and 
Worfhip  of  the  Gods,  and  of  their  Rites  and  Sa¬ 
crifices.  But  if  Ρετβα  was  the  Mother  of  Magick, 
Egypt  the  Nurfe.  'Tis  well  known  what  the 
Magicians  did  in  Emulation  of  Mofes  by  their  In- 
chantments  and  fecret  Sorceries.  The  Eleathens  of 
all  times  had  fuch  a  value  for  this  Sacrilegious  Art, 
that  moil:  of  them  have  believ’d  it  would  have 
been  a  Blemiili  to  the  Reputation  of  their  Philofo- 
phers,  not  to  be  Magicians;  nay,  ’tis  likely  that 
they  who  have  written  the  Lives  of  the  antient  Sages, 
thought  thereby  to  equal  them  to  thofe  extraordi¬ 
nary  Men,  whom  God  rais’d  up  under  the  Law 
and  under  Grace,  to  make  them  the  wonderful  In- 
ftruments  of  his  Power,  and  we  may  fay  that  this 
pronenefs  to  Magick  never  reign’d  more  than  in  the 
firft  Ages  of  Chriilianity.  Moft  of  the  Pagan  Phi- 
lofophers  were  addided  to  this  deteftable  Art,  that 
they  might  have  pretended  Miracles  to  oppofe  to 
the  real  Miracles  of  the  Chrifiians. 

They  being  therefore  Magicians  themfelves  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  firft  Philofophers  were  fo  too, 
to  the  end  that  in  all  Times  the  Vanity  of  the  Hea¬ 
then  Phiiofophy  might  have  wherewith  to  fupport 
its  felf  againft  the  Truth  of  Religion.  And  to  this 
fooliih  Envy  we  ought  to  impute  ail  that  the  an- 
tients,  efpecially  Jamblicns  and  Porphyrins  have  re¬ 
lated  of  the  Sorcery  of  Pythagoras;  and  of  the  Mi¬ 
racles  they  aferibe  to  him. 

They  fay  that  to  make  Men  believe  he  was  the 
Hyperborean  Apollo,  he  fhew’d  one  of  his  Thighs 
all  of  Gold  in  a  full  Aflembly  at  the  Olympick^ 
Games;  that  at  the  fame  Games  he  had  been  often 
feen  to  make  an  Eagle  defeend  to  him,  to  fpeak  to 
it  a  great  while,  and  then  fend  it  away.  That  he 
made  a  Bear  come  to  him,  that  did  much  Mif- 
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chief  in  the  Country  of  JlpHliay  and  that  having 
made  much  of  him  for  fome  time,  and  commanded 
him  never  more  to  hurt  any  living  Animal,  he  let 
him  loofe;  that  the  Bear  retir’d  into  the  Forefts, 
never  did  the  leaft  harm  to  any  Man,  and  fpar’d  c- 
.ven  the  Beads;  that  he  whifper’d  but  one  Word 
in  the  Ear  of  an  Ox  that  was  going  into  a  Field  of 
Beans,  and  that  the  Ox  inftantly  turn-d  afide  and 
took  another  Way. 

They  report  feveral  other  like  Miracles  of  him, 
with  as  much  Authority  as  the  former,  which  gave 
occafion  to  fay,  thatOr/?/?e//i  hadtranfmltted  tohim 
the  Empire  he  had  over  Beads,  with  this  difference, 
that  what  Orpheus  perform’d  by  the  Virtue  of  his 
Harmony,  Pjthagoras  did  by  his  Words. 

To  the  fame  Envy  too  we  ought  to  impute  what 
thofe  very  Flidorians  relate  of  the  Javelin  that  the 
Scythian  Aharis  gave  Pythagoras,  Allur’d  by  the 
great  Reputation  of  our  Plulofopher,  that  Scythian 
left  his  Country  to  go  fee  him·  Pythagoras  hnding 
in  him  a  franknefs  of  Mind,  and  a  great  diipoiition 
to  Philofopliy,  initiated  him  in  all  his  Myderier, 
?,nd  Aharis  in  token  of  his  Gratitude  gave  him  a 
Javelin  of  a  wondrous  Virtue;  for  with  it  Pythago¬ 
ras  pafs’d  in  a  Moment  over  the  larged  Rivers,  and 
the  mod  inaccelTible  Mountains,  calm’d  the  Tern- 
peds,  drove  away  the  Plague,  and  appeas’d  all  the 
Scourges  of  Heaven.  ’Tis  faid  that  by  means  of 
this  Javelin  he  was  feen  on  the  fame  Day  at  Meta- 
pontum 'm  Italy ^  and  at  TaHrominiHm  m  Sicily,  *Tis 
not  difficult  to  fee  that  the  Rod  of  Alofes  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  the  Fidion  of  this  Javelin.  But  all  thefe 
Hidorians,  in  telling  their  Tales,  did  not  enough 
confider  the  Chiracdcr  of  their  Hero,  who  was  na¬ 
turally  an  Enemy  to  Odentation  and  Vain-fhew, 
and  fo  far  from  the  lead  Vanity,  that  in  all  his 
Adions  he  avoided  that  pompous  Pageantry  which 
procures  the  Envy  of  Beholders,  and  even  made  a 
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Precept  aeainfl  Vain-glory,  and  left  it  to  his  DiC· 
ciples;  nay,  the  Averfion  he  had  for  it,  and  which 
he  would  have  infpir’d  into  others,  went  fo  far, 
that  he  once  advis’d  a  Wreftler  to  exerciie  himfelr  j 
but  never  to  feek  to  overcome  his  Antagonift,  loo^ 
ing  on  Victory  as  a  Snare  laid  by  Pride, 
as  a  thing  altogether  ufeleis  to  Health,  which  is  the 
foie  end  wc  ought  to  propofe  to  our  fetves  in  all  our 
^xercifes*  Tiwon  neverthelefs  accus  d  him  of  Va¬ 
nity  in  thefe  Verfes;  Pythagoras  the  Magkiany  wha 
loves  nothing  hut  Vuiti’gloYjy  dndwho  djfeils  u  Gtdvity 

in  his  Speech  to  intice  Men  into  his  Nets.  ^ 

The  Fable  of  PythdgoYds*s  defeending  into  Hcli» 
comes  likewife  from  the  fame  Source;  and  has  no 
other  Foundation,  but  that  this  Philoibpher,  aftei 
the  Examples  of  Zoroafler^  Epimenides  and  M'mos^ 
who  retir’d  into  Dens  to  avoid  the  Tumult  of  the 
World,  and  that  they  might  meditate  there  in  quiet, 
fhut  himfelf  up  in  a  Place  under  Ground,  that  he 
might  be  the  lefs  difturb’d  in  his  Meditations,  and 
in  the  Study  of  Philofophy.  When  he  came  out 
from  this  Recefs,  he  was  grown  fo  thin  and  lean, 
that  it  was  faid  he  came  from  Hell>  that  is  to  fay 
from  the  Grave.  In  procefs  of  time,  this  Expref- 
iion  was  literally  taken,  and  twas  given  out  that 
he  had  really  defeended  into  Hell,  as  the  Fables  re¬ 
ported  of  Hercules  and  Vlyjfes» 

I  have  already  obferv’d  that  in  the  Days  of  Py- 
thagorasy  Philofophy  was  not  yet  divided  into  Lo- 
gick,  Phyficks,  and  Morals,  and  that  this  Diviiion 
was  not  made  ’till  the  time  of  Soerdtes  and  Pldto· 
Before  them,  all  Philofophy  was  compriz’d  mnder 
the  general  Name  of  Phyficks  ;  however,  to  obferve 
fome  Method,  I  will  here  treat  feparately  of  all  thefe 
Sciences,  which  at  this  Day  make  as  it  were  fo  ma¬ 
ny  diftin6t  Parts  of  Philofophy,  that  1  may  difco- 
ver  the  Progreis  Pythdgords  made  in  each  of  them. 
λν£  hive  already  feen  in  general  what  was  his  The- 
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oîogy,  and  what  his  Morals:  Let  us  now  come  t© 
his  Phy ficks.  ; 

Phyficks  or  Natural  Philofophy,  properly  fpeak- 
"ing,  was  little  cultivated  before  the  feven  Sages;  in 
their  time  Men  but  began  to  apply  themfelves  to 
it:  Therefore  Plutarch  aifures  us,  that  even  then 
the  Greel^s  v/ere  but  raw  and  ignorant  in  that  Science® 
Nor  were  the  other  Nations  more  expert  and  skil¬ 
ful  therein.  Thus  we  cannot  exped  to  find  in  the 
Doctrine  of  PythdForas^  a  very  compleat  and  regular 
Syü  cm  of  Phyficks;  he  valued  not  this  Science  e« 
nough  to  make  it  his  particular  Study  ;  for  he  faid, 
that  Philofophy  or  Wifdom  was  the  Knowledge  of 
thofe  things  that  may  be  truly  laid  to  e^^ift  ;  that 
the  things  that  truly  exifi:  are  the  Incorporeal  and 
Eternal;  and  that  all  material  and  corporeal  Things 
being  born  and  fubjedi:  to  Corruption  are  without 
Exigence,  and  by  confequence  cannot  fall  with¬ 
in  the  compafs  of  Knowledge.  Neverthelefs,  tho’ 
what  is  flill  remaining  of  his  Phyficks,  be  perhaps 
but  a  fmall  Part  of  what  he  taught,  we  find  in  it 
very  confiderable  Difeoveries,  and  Principles  that 
fhew  a  profound  Knowledge,  and  a  gregt  deal  of 
Wit. 

He  confider’d  Matter  as  one  fingle  Mafs,  which 
by  the  different  Configurations  of  the  Parts  produ¬ 
ced  the  Elements.  This  he  explain’d  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

Of  the  five  Figures  of  folid  Bodies,  which  are 
alfo  call’d  Mathematical,  all  things  were  made  :  Of 
the  Ouê'ey  which  is  a  fquare  Body  with  fix  Faces, 
or  Sides,  was  made  the  Earth;  ol  Pyramid,  the 
Fire;  of  the  Oflacdron,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy  with  eight  Sides,  the  Air;  oï tht Icofaedron,  or 
Body  with  twenty  Sides,  the  Water;  of  th^Dode- 
çaedron,  or  Body  with  twelve  Sides,  the  higheil 
Sphere  of  the  Univerfe:  And  in  this  PUt9  has  fol? 
low’d  him. 
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of  Locris  has  fully  explain’d  this  DoeSrine 
in  the  little  Work,  for  which  we  are  oblig’d  toP/^- 
to  :  And  the  Explication  he  has  given  of  it  agrees 
perfedly  with  one  that  was  given  me  by  a  famous 
^Mathematician,  whom  I  confuited  upon  it,  and  *  M,Sm· 
who  I  am  certain  had  never  read  the  Ttmans, 
jThis  ingenious  Mathematician  explains  it  thus. 

By  the  Cuhe  or  Exaedron^  Pjthagords  intended  to 
denote  the  Stability  or  Solidity  of  the  Barth,·  and 
by  the  Triangles  that  furround  the  Tetraedopy  the 
Qüaedron^  and  the  IcçfdedrQn^  the  Fluidity  of  Fire, 
of  Air,  and  of  Water. 

The  TetraedroHy  by  rcafon  of  its  Pyramidal  Fi¬ 
gure,  and  its  little  Solidity,  reprefents  Fire,  which 
is  very  tenuious,  and  very  light  and  moveable. 

The  OÜaedrony  that  refembles  two  Pyramids 
join’d  together  by  a  fquare  Bahs,  having  more  Soli¬ 
dity,  reprefents  the  Air,  which  is  lefs  light  and 
lefs  fubtile  than  Fire.  This  Figure  by  one  of  its 
Pyramids,  approaches  the  Elementary  Fire,  and  by 
the  other,  the  Earth,  which  it  touches  only  by  a 

fmall  Point,  that  is  to  fay,  from  which  ’tis  loofe 
and  disjoin’d. 

Tht  Icofaedrony  which  is  as  it  were  two  Pentagon 
Pyramids,  fupported  on  a  Circle  environ’d  with 
Triangles,  reprefents  the  Water,  which  is  more  fo- 
lid  and  heavier  than  the  Air,  and  that  repofes  on  the 
Earth  that  contains  the  three  Triangular  Ele¬ 
ments. 

Laftly,  the  OodecAedrony  being  form’d  of  twelve 
pentagons,  figures  the  higheft  Sphere  of  the  Uni- 
verfe  ;  becaufe  befides  that  the  Pentagon  includes 
the  other  Figures,  the  twelve  Sides  include  the  four 
Elements,  the  ftven  Heavens,  and  the  Firmament. 

explains  himfelf  almoft  in  the  fame  Terms, 
and  what  I  have  here  faid  may  ferve  as  a  Commen- 
^ry  on  what  that  Author  has  written;  But  thisSy- 
item  is  very  different  frpm  that  of  Atoms,  of 

which 
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which  Leficippm  and  Oemocritm  were  the  Au·^ 
thors. 

This  Matter  being  thus  diverfify'd  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  Configuration  of  its  Parts,  fuffers  continual 
Changes,  and  furniihes  without  ceafing  infinite  Al¬ 
terations  for  the  Produdion  and  Corruption  of 
Things;  and  for  this  Reafon  calPd  ito- 

ther^  and  faid  that  from  this  othevy  and  from  the 
fame^^  which  is  God,  the  World  was  made  a  living 
and  intelligent  Animal,  by  reafon  of  the  Spirit  that 
moves  and  animates  it.  He  taught  that  it  was  round, 
that  the  Fire  took  up  the  Middle  Place  ;  and  that 
the  Earth,  which  was  round  likewife,  and  one  of 
the  Stars,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  Planers,  turning 
round  this  Centre,  made  Day  and  Night,  and  that 
it  had  Antipodes,  which  is  a  neceifaryConfequence 
of  its  being  round. 

He  was  the  firfi:  that  difeover’d  the  Obliquity  of 
the  Zodiack,  and  who  acknowledg’d  that  the  Moon 
receiv’d  all  her  Light  from  the  Sun  ;  that  the  Rain¬ 
bow  was  only  the  Reflexion  of  the  Light,  and  that 
the  Evening-Star,  which  is  call’d  Venm  and  Vefper^ 
was  the  fame  with  the  Morning-Star,  call’d 
and  PhofphorHSy  and  he  explain’d  its  Nature  and  its 
Courfe:  But  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  knew  | 
that,  like  the  Moon,  it  borrow’d  its  Light  from  the  i 
Sun. 

He  firft  call’d  the  Univerie  κότμον^  Mmdumy  to 
mark  the  Beauty,  the  Order  and  the  Regularity  that 
reign  thro’  all  its  Parts.  And  this  is  the  Reafon 
why  in  all  the  Writings  that  are  more  antient  than 
Pythagorasy  we  never  find  that  Word  imploy’d  to  |! 
fignihe  the  Univerfe.  I 

He  faid,  that  Time  the  Sphere  of  the  Ιαβ  Hea¬ 
ven,  that  contains  all  thingSy  to  ihew  that  all  things 
are  wrapt  up  and  included  in  Time;  and  that  the 
Motion  of  the  Univerfe  is  the  Meafure  of  Time, 
which  begun  with  this  vifible  World,  and,  as  Pla·· 

to 
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td  fays,  was  created  with  the  Heavens,  to  the  end 
that  being  born  together,  they  might  end  together 
Jikewife,  if  they  ever  come  to  be  diifolv’d. 

It  appears  that  he  was  the  firft,  who  tranfporting 
to  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  the  two  Tropicks,  and 
the  two  Polar  Circles,  divided  that  Surface  into  five 
Zones.  That  which  takes  up  the  middle  of  the 
Earth  between  the  two  Tropicks,  he  call’d  the 
'Torrid  Zone\  the  two  that  are  between  the  Tropicks 
and  the  Polar  Circles,  he  call’d  the  Temperate and 
the  two  laft,  on  the  Sides  of  the  Poles,  he  call’d 
the  Frigid  or  Froz>en  Zones,  And  he  believ’d  that 
only  that  of  the  Summer  Tropick  and  that  of  the 
Winter  Tropick  were  habitable,  as  holding  the  mid¬ 
dle  Space  between  the  extream  Heat  of  the  Torrid 
Zone,  and  the  exceffive  Cold  of  the  Frozen, 

He  call’d  the  Sea  a  Tear  of  Saturn  :  The  two 
Polar  Bears,  the  Hands  of  Rhea:  The  Pleiadesy  the 
Ljre  of  the  Mufes  :  The  Planets,  the  Dogs  of  Pro- 
ferpinc.  And  i  confefs  I  am  altogether  ignorant  of 
the  Reafons  that  gave  Occafion  to  thefe  Notions. 

Concerning  the  Tear  of  Saturn,  a  learned  Author  Lucas Hoî- 
believes  this  Exprellion  was  taken  from  the  Fables  ftenius. 
of  the  J  cwSi  who  iajd  that  each  time  that  God 
call’d  to  mind  the  Calamities  of  his  People,  he  fhed 
two  Tears  into  the  Ocean;  but  this  feems  to  me 
to  be  far  fetch’d·  ’Tis  more  likely  that  thefe  are 
Enigmatical  Expreffions,  founded  on  fomc  antient 
Fables,  that  we  know  nothing  of. 

I  have  already  laid,  that  the  Egyptians  were  the 
People  of  the  World  the  moft  careful  of  their 
Health  ;  and  this  great  Care  they  had  of  it  produc’d 
a  World  of  Phyfi  clans,  but  fuch  as  having  fcarcc 
any  Knowledge  of  Nature,  founded  Phyfick  only 
on  Experiments,  and  regulated  their  Pradice  ac* 
cording  to  the  publick  Collcftions  had  been  pre- 
ferv’d.  -  ^ 
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Thales,  Epimenides  and  Pherecjdes  were  the  firft 
who  beginning  to  ftudy  Nature,  join’d  Phyfick  to 
natural  Pliilofophy.  They  were  philofophical  Phy·. 
iicians,  who  minded  lefs  the  Pradice  than  the  The¬ 
ory,  and  who  being  beft  pleas’d  to  know  the  gene¬ 
ral  Caufes  of  things,  argu’d  upon  all  they  difco- 
ver’d. 

Pythagoras  follow’d  their  Example;  he  apply’d 
himfelf  to  Phyfick,  and  we  may  fay  his  Difcove- 
ries  have  not  been  ufelefs  to  the  Perfeâion  of  that 
Art.  He  acknowledg’d  the  four  Elements  as  the 
Caufes  of  the  four  firil  Qualities  of  Hot,  Cold, 
Moift,  and  Dry;  which  foon  gave  Occafion  to  the 
Difcovery  of  this  great  Principle,  that  ’tis  not  thefe 
firft  Qualities  that  caufe  Difeafes,  but  the  fécond, 
the  Sharp,  the  Bitter,  the  Sweet,  the  Salt,  and  all 
the  other  Savours.  This  Principle  may  be  call’d 
.  the  Foundation  of  Phyfick. 

He  call’d  Drunken  nefs,  the  Ruin  of  Health,  the 
Poifon  of  the  Aiind^  and  the  uipprenticefhip  of  Afad· 
nefs.  He  faid,  that  the  Spring  was  the  healthieft 
Seafon,  and  Autumn  the  moft  unhealthy.  He  con¬ 
demn’d  all  Excefs  in  Labour  and  in  Food,  and 
would  have  an  Equilibrium,  and  juft  Proportion 
obferv’d  in  either. 

In  general  he  condemn’d  Love.  A  certain  Per- 
fon  asking  him  when  he  might  have  to  do  with  a 
Woman?  he  anfwcr’d,  When  thon  art  weary  of  thy 
Health, 

He  held  that  Heat  was  the  Principle  of  Life  :  He 
affirm’d  that  all  Animals  are  born  from  Seed;  and 
that  ’tis  impoffible  that  any  living  Creature  ihould 
be  produc’d  from  an  Element  only,  as  is  the  Earth  ; 
whereby  he  deftroy’d  the  Syftem  of  Thales^  who 
acknowledg’d  only  Water  for  the  Principle  of  all 
things. 

He  taught  that  what  forms  a  Man,  is  a  Sub- 
ftancc  that  falls  from  the  Brain,  and,  as  he  himfelf 
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call’d  it,  a  Drop  of  the  Brain^  impregnated  by  a 
warm  Vapour;  that  of  the  Subftance  arc  form'd 
the  Bones,  the  Nerves,  the  Flefh,  and  all  the  other 
Parts;  and  that  of  the  warm  Vapour  are  form’d 
the  Soul  and  the  Senfe  :  For  by  this  warm  Fapour 
he  meant  only  the  Spirits;  and  to  tliis  purpoie  he 
faid,  that  the  Senfe  in  general,  and  the  Sight  in 
particular,  were  a  very  warm  Vapour. 

He  faid  that  the  Foetus  is  form’d  in  forty  Days, 
and  that  according  to  the  Laws  of  Harmony,  that 
is  to  fay,  of  the  Mixture  of  the  Qualities,  ’tis  born 
the  feventh,  the  ninth,  or  the  tenth  Month  ;  and 
that  it  has  then  in  it  the  Principles  and  Caufes 
of  all  that  is  to  happen  to  it  during  its  Life, 
which  never  fails  to  anfwer  the  Harmony  of  which 
it  is  compos’d  :  Fon  as  his  Difciple  Timam  of  Lo- 
cris  has  faid  after  him.  Our  Oijpoftions  as  to  Vir· 
me  or  to  F'icey  (as  to  Health  or  to  Sickneis)  come 
rather  from  our  Barents^  and  from  the  Principles  of 
which  we  are  composed,  than  from  our  filves» 

Beiides  the  firll  Divifion  of  the  Soul,  into  Un- 
derftanding  and  into  Soul,  or  fubtile  Chariot  of 
the  Soul,  he  held  another  :  For  he  taught  that  the 
Soul  was  compos’d  of  three  Parts,  of  the  Seniitive, 
of  the  Irafciblc,  and  of  the  Intelligent.  That  the  Sen¬ 
iitive  and  the  Irafcible,  which  arc  common  to  all 
Animals,  have  their  Seat  in  the  Heart,  where  they 
are  the  Principles  of  the  PaiSons  and  of  the  Sen- 
fes;  and  that  the  Rational,  which  is  peculiar  to 
Man,  has  its  Seat  in  the  Brain,  where  it  is  the 
Principle  of  the  Underftanding,  or  the  Under- 
Banding  it  felf.  That  the  two  firft  are  nouriih'd 
and  fupported  by  the  Blood  ;  and  that  Reafons  and 
Arguments  are  the  Winds  that  keep  alive  the  Fire 
of  the  Intelligent  Soul· 

In  Timms  of  Locrüy  whom  Plato  has  explain’d, 
we  plainly  fee,  that  Pythagoras  underftood  perfeél- 
ly  well  the  Caufes  of  the  Flealth,  and  of  tne  Dif- 
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eafcs,  both  of  the  Body  and  of  the  Souî.  And 
indeed  Hippocrates  has  follow’d  moft  of  his  Princi-^ 
pies,  and  brought  them  to  greater  Perfedion. 

’Twas  of  Pythagoras  that  Timms  learnt,  that  Na¬ 
ture  has  form'd  our  Body  as  an  Inftrument,  capa¬ 
ble  to  obey  and  conform  it  felf  to  all  the  different 
Kinds  of  Life;  and  that  as  this  Inftrument,  in  order 
to  its  being  in  a  good  Gondition,ought  to  be  in  Health, 
to  have  a  Quicknefs  of  Apprehenfion,  Strength, 
Beauty,  or  a  juft  Proportion  of  all  its  Parts;  fo 
we  ought  likewife  to  adjuft  and  accommodate  the 
Soul  to  the  Virtues  that  anfwer  analogically  to  the 
Qualities  or  Accompliihments  of  the  Body.  Thus 
we  ought  to  give  it  Temperance,  which  anfwers  to 
Health  ;  Prudence,  which  anfwers  to  Quicknefs  of 
Apprehenfion;  Courage,  which  anfwers  to  Strength; 
and  laftly  Juftice,  which  anfwers  to  the  Beauty  or 
juft  Proportion  of  the  Parts.  And  that  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  thefc  Advantages  of  the  Soul  and  of  the 
Body  come  indeed  from  Nature,  but  that  the  Pro- 
grefs  and  Perfedion  of  them  come  from  Education 
and  Care  ;  thofe  of  the  Body  by  the  Means  of 
Exercife  and  Phyfick,  and  thofe  of  the  Soul  by 
Means  of  Philofbphy:  For  as  PlatOy  in  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  his  Commentary  on  this  Treatife  of  27/»^- 
us^  fays  admirably  well,  ^  The  Culture  of  the  two 
Parts  of  •which  we  are  Compos"* d  (of  the  Body  and 
of  the  Soul)  is  to  give  to  each  the  Food  and  JlToti- 
ons  that  are  proper  for  it, 

Pythagoras  learnt  Numbers  and  Arithmetick  of 
the  Phanician  Merchants,  and  found  this  Science 
fo  wonderful,  that  he  faid  the  Inventer  of  it  was 
the  wifeft  of  Men,  and  even  above  him  who  gave 

Names 


*  I  have  treated  of  this  Matter  mere  at  large  in  my  Preface 
te  the  Works  of  Hippocrates. 
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Names  to  things,  which  ncverthelefs  he  regarded 
as  an  EiFed  of  profound  Wifdom.  He  made  ufe 
of  Numbers  to  explain  the  Creation^  and  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  all  Beings,  as  I  have  already  obferv’d  : 
For  Example,  he  faid  that  the  Soul  was  a  felf-me· 
ving  Number  y  md  that  all  things  refembled  Num¬ 
bers, 

^riflotle  oppos’d  this  firft  Expreflion,  and  found 
a  thoufand  Abfurdities  in  it,  only  becaufe  he  took 
it  literally,  as  if  Pythagoras  had  meant,  that  the 
Soul  was  truly  an  Unite,  a  Point  that  mov’d,  and 
chang’d  its  Situation  :  But  this  was  in  no  wife  the 
Senfe  of  our  Philofopher  ,·  who  by  that  Figure 
would  only  have  it  underftood,  that  the  Soul  has 
an  Impreiiion  of  the  Divinity,  and  that  being  im¬ 
material,  individual,  and  moving  according  to  its 
own  Will,  it  refembled  God  himfelf;  as  when  he 
faid,  that  all  things  refembled  Numbers^  he  meant 
nothing  but  this,  that  the  Divinity  was  cafie  to  be 
known  in  all  the  Works  of  Nature,  and  tlut  God 
had  as  it  were  ftamp’d  his  Image  upod  them. 

Pythagoras,  or  his  Difciples,  are  likewife  faid  to 
have  invented  thofe  numeral  Notes  or  Charaders 
which  we  call  Cyphers,  the  Invention  whereof  is 
generally  aferib’d  to  the  Arabians.  Voffius  has  ihewn 
them  to  be  much  older  than  they  were  believ’d  to 
be,  and  M.  Huet,  Bilhop  of  uivranches,  one  of  the 
moft  learned  Men  of  our  Age,  has  fully  prov’d, 
that  thefe  Cvphers  are  only  the  Greeks  Letters,  that 
by  little  and  little  have  been  chang’d  and  disfigur’d 
by  ignorant  Tranferibers,  or  by  a  long  Habitude 
ot  writing,  which  generally  fpoils  ones  hand.  ‘Tis 
believ’d  likewife  that  the  Pythagoreans  knew  the 
ten-fold  Progreffion,  ^  but  my  Opinion  is,  ’tis  a 
Miftake.  ’Tis  certain  that  the  ten  Fingers  fix’d 
heretofore  the  Calculation  to  ten,  and  that  they  re¬ 
peated  it  always  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  by  the  va¬ 
rious  Pofition  of  the  Fingers,  and  by  the  different 
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Figures  in  which  they  held  them,  they  made  them 
iignific  fometimes  one,  fometimes  a  thoufand.  Thi^ 
gave  Occaiion  to  Orontes^  the  Son-in-Law  of  King 
Artaxerxesj  after  he  was  fallen  into  Difgracc,  to 
iay.  That  Kin^s  Favourites  are  like  our  Fingers, 
Tvhich  are  made  to  be  worth  one  or  ten  thoujdnd, 
jufi  as  we  pleafe.  But  it  can  never  be  prov’d, 
that  the  Fingers  ever  arriv’d  at  this  Progreffi- 
on,  that  feveral  Cyphers  being  plac’d  together, 
the  laft  of  ’em  is  worth  no  more  than  it  marks,  the 
laft  fave  one  as  many  tens  as  it  marks,  the  laft  fave 
two  as  many  hundreds,  and  ib  on  to  an  Infinity^ 
always  augmenting  the  Value  of  the  Cypher  to  the 
ten-fold  of  that  which  precedes  it,  according  to 
this  Rule,  Units,  Tens,  Hundreds,  Thoufands,  Tens 
of  Thou/ands,  I  fee  not  the  leaft  Footitep  of  this 
Operation  of  Arithmetick  in  any  of  the  Antients; 
and  as  I  believe  the  Pra<ftice  of  it  to  be  modern, 
fo  1  believe  the  Reafon  on  which  ’tis  grounded  to 
^  be  unknown,  and  very  difficult  to  be  difcover’d. 

Mathema-  The  Overflowings  of  the  JVile  confounded  eve- 
ticks.  Ge-  j.y  Year  the  Limits  of  Mens  Eftates,  and  leflfen’d 
ometry.  fome  of  the  Lands:  To  the  end 

therefore  that  each  Man  might  pay  no  more  Tri¬ 
bute  to  the  Prince  than  in  proportion  to  the  Land 
that  was  left  him,  ’twas  needful  to  invent  an  Art, 
which  by  replacing  every  one  in  his  Eftate,  might 
alfo  prccifely  mark  the  Diminution  he  had  fuffer’d, 
and  this  it  was  that  produc’d  Geometry,  the  In¬ 
vention  whereof  is  afcrib’d  to  a  King  of  Egypt, 
that  is  to  fay,  to  his  Orders,  and  the  Perfeâion 
of  it  to  Fythagoras,  By  this  we  fee  that  Survey-  ‘ 
ing  of  Land  was  the  firft  Element  of  Geometry, 
and  it  niiuft  have  been  very  antient  in  Egypt,  be- 
caufe  we  find  it  very  well  known  and  much  pra¬ 
ctis’d  in  Greece  above  three  hundred  Years  before 
Fythagoras,  as  we  fee  in  Homer,  who  has  adorn’d 
his  Poems  with  fomparifons  taken  from  that  Art^ 
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We  know  not  how  far  Pjth^gnras  advanc’d  the 
Mathematicks,  there  being  nothing  left  us  where¬ 
by  to  judge  of  the  Progrefs  that  Art  receiv’d  by 
his  means.  We  know  only  that  he  apply’d  him- 
felf  hard  to  it,  and  that  it  was  he  who  found  out 
and  demonftrated,  that  the  Square  of  the  Hypd- 
thenufal  Line  of  a  redangular  Triangle  is  equal  to 
the  two  Squares  of  the  two  Sides.  Nay,  ’tis  faid, 
he  was  fo  far  tranfported  at  this  Difeovery,  that  he 
facrific’d  a  Hecatomb  to  the  Mufes. 

But  how  fhould  Pjthagôras  facrifice  a  hundred 
Oxen,  who  h'  n’d  fo  much  the  exceihvc  Expen- 
ces  that  were  us'd  in  Sacrifices,  and  whofe  Fortune 
in  all  Appearance  was  not  in  fo  good  a  Condition 
as  to  enable  him  to  do  liimfelf  wnat  he  had  forbid 
others  to  do  ?  Cicero  relating  the  fame  Story  fays,  he 
facrific’d  but  one  Ox;  and  upon  this  too  there  is 
one  DifEcuI^  remaining,  which  is,  that  Pythago^· 

TAs  never  offer’d  any  bloody  Sacrifice.  The  Hh 
ftorians  of  his  Life  obferve,  that  at  Delos  he  never 
pray’d  but  at  the  Altar  of  ^pollô  who  preiides  o- 
ver  Births,  becaufe  that  was  the  only  Altar  that 
was  not  fprinkled  with  Blood;  for  they  were  cau¬ 
tious  not  to  pollute  by  the  Death  of  Animals  an 
Altar  dedicated  to  Birth  and  to  Life.  The  Solu¬ 
tion  of  this  Difficulty  muff  be  taken  from  a  very 
antient  Law,  which  permitted  to  offer  Vidfims 
made  by  Art,  when  they  had  none  that  were  natu¬ 
ral,  or  that  they  were  not  in  a  Condition  to  offer 
any  fuch.  Thus  Porphyrins  fays,  that  Pythagoras 
offer’d  an  Ox  in  Sacrifice,  not  a  living  Ox,  but 
one  made  of  Parte;  and  ^themns  reports  in  like 
manner,  that  Empedocles^  a  Difciple  of  Pythagoras^ 
having  been  crown’d  at  the  Oljmpick^  Games,  di- 
ftributed  to  thofe  who  were  prefent,  an  Ox  made 
of  Myrrh,  of  Incenfe,  and  of  all  forts  of  Aromatick 
Drugs.  Pythagoras  had  taken  this  Cuftom  from 
where  it  was  very  antient,  and  continu’d  in 
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ufe  ^till  the  Days  of  Herodotus^  who  writes  that 
notwithftanding  the  Abhorrence  the  Egjptians  had 
for  Swine,  they  immolated  iome  to  Bacchus^  and 
to  the  MooYiy  and  eat  the  FJeih  of  thofc  Viâ:imsî 
and  that  fuch  as  were  not  in  a  Condition  to  get  a 
Hogtofacrifice,  made  one  of  Pafte,  and  after  having 
got  it  bak’d,  they  offer’d  it  in  Sacrifice,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  living  Swine. 

This  Cuftom  of  the  Egyptians  may  have  been 
borrow’d  from  the  Phiitfims,  who  offer’d  to  God 
golden  Rats*  But  ’tis  very  remarkable,  that  it 
pafs’d  out  of  Egypt  into  the  Indies^  together  with 
lèverai  other  Rites  of  the  Egyptians  and  of  the  Pj·^ 
thagoream;  and  is  kept  up  there  even  to  this  Dayÿ 
as  M.  Thevenot  obferves  in  his  Voyages  of  the  i»- 
dies,  fp.aking  of  the  Brachmans  of  Telenga^  a  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Indoβanf  There  iSy  fays  he,  another  Day  of 
Rejoicings  upon  which  they  make  a  Calf  of  Paflcy 
which  they  fill  with  Honey ^  and  then  cut  its  Throaty 
and  tear  it  to  pieces:  The  Honey  that  runs  out  of  it 
reprefents  the  Blood  of  the  Calf  and  they  eat  the 
Pafie  infiead  of  its  Flejl·,  I  conld  not  learn  the  0- 
riginal  of  this  Ceremony.  The  Original  of  it  is  the 
fame  thing  I  have  been  fpeaking  of.  That  Traveller  ’ 
likewife  relates,  that  in  that  Country  there  is  a  ceitain 
Day  in  the  Y  ear,  when  the  Brachmans  eat  the  Fleih  of 
Swine,  but  in  private,  for  fear  of  Scandal.  This 
too  is  a  Branch  of  the  Superftition  of  Egypt,  of 
which  Herodotus  fpeaks. 

MttfcL·  Pythagoras  is  honour’d  with  the  Invention  of 
harmonical  Meafurcs;  and  ’tis  related  how  this  hap· 
pen*d.  They  write,  that  one  Day,  after  he  had 
been  meditating  a  long  while  on  the  Means  of  af- 
fifting  the  Hearing,  as  he  had  already  found  out  ways 
to  aid  and  aifure  the  Sight,  by  the  Rule,  theCompafs, 
the  Aftrolabe,  and  other  Inftruments,  and  the  Feeling 
by  the  Balance  and  by  Mcafures,  he  chanc’d  to  go 
by  a  Smith’s  Shop,  and  ]ieard  fevcral  Hammers  of 
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different  Sizes,  beating  Iron  upon  the  Anvih  He 
was  mov’d  with  the  Juftnefs  of  the  Harmony,  and 
going  into  the  Shop,  he  examin’d  the  Hammers  and 
their  Sound  in  regard  to  their  Sizes;  and  being  re¬ 
turned  home,  ^he  made  an  Inftrument  on  the  Wall 
of  his  Chamber,  with  Stakes  that  ferv’d  for  Pegs, 
and  with  Strings  of  an  equal  Length,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  ty’d  different  Weights,  and  by  ilriking' 

G  2  feveral 

*  Several  Authors  have  related  this  Bxperiment  of  Pythago¬ 
ras,  as  A  certain  Truth.  Gaudentius  in  his  Harmonical  Intro^ 
duSiion·.  fag»  13  and  14,  Nicoraachus  in  his  Harmonical  Ma¬ 
nual  Book  I.  Macrobius,  Book  2.  Chap.  i.  Boctius  m  hu 
fécond  Book  of  Mufick,  Chap.  10·  And  Jamblichus  in  the  r6th 
chap,  of  the  Life  of  Pythagoras.  The  Moderns  are  divided  up¬ 
on  this  Affair:  Tat  her  Merfenne  in  his  fourth  Book  of  Harmony, 
and  in  his  Thyfical  and  Mathematical  Qbfervations  j  and  Father 
Fabri  in  hh  Vhyficks,  Tome  2.  Book  2·  maintain  that  this  Expe- 
timent  is  falfe. 

Kircherus  affures  us  he  had  try^d  it  himfelf  and  found  it  to 
be  mofi  true.  Thefe  are  his  very  Words  ·,  Muiurg.  univerfal. 
iib.  9.  Muficam  Pythagoricam,  Jays  he,  ad  Malleos  œnftitu- 
tam,  diveriis  in  locis,  coram  divertis  Principibus,  tanto  omne 
Plauiu  &  Admiratione  exhibaimus,  ut  ejus  repetitionc  vix  fati- 
ari  poiîè  viderentur.  We  have  made  in  feveral  Places,  and  be¬ 
fore  feveral  Princes,  the  Experiment  of  the  Pythagorean  Mu- 
iick  with  Hammers,  with  fo  great  Applaufe  and  with  fo  much 
Succefs,  that,  ftriick  with  Admiration,  they  could  fcarce  be 
iatisFy’d  V/ith  the  Repetition  of  it. 

!  Jafpar  Scotiis  in  his  Book  of  univerfal  Magick,  Part  2-  Book  6. 

1  and  in  his  Hydrolicopneumatical  Mechanicks,  Part  2.  approves 
!  rohat  Kircherus  fays,  and  blames  thofe  yoho  have  dafd  to  accuje 
i  this  Experiment  of  Talfjood. 

j  It  does  not  belong  to  me  to  decide  this  Différence  :  1  leave  it 
;  to  thofe  who  are  throughly  skill'd  in  Mu/icki  and  will  content  my 
j  felf  to  fay,  that  it  has  very  often  happen’d,  that  Things  that 
\  have  been  thought  falfe  in  the  Ant  tents,  have  pi'ov'd  to  be  very 
i  true,  uind  at  the  fame  time  I  will  own,  I  could  not  have  be- 
I  liev  d  that  from  this  Experiment  there  could  have  refulted  fo  a- 
J  greeablc  a  Mufick  as  that  of  Kircherus.  Phis  Author  feems  to 
,|  have  out-done  even  Pythagoras  himfelf,  who,  if  £  miflake  not, 

;  did  not  in  this  Mufick  feek  for  the  Pieafure  that  flatters  the 
\  Mar,  but  only  for  the  Proportions  of  Sounds,  and  the  Beafins  of 
I  tjpofe  froportiens. 
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feveral  of  thcfe  Strings  at  once,  he  form’d  different· 
Tones,  and  thereby  learnt  the  Reafons  of  this  dif¬ 
ferent  Harmony,  and  of  the  Intervals  that  caus’d 
if.  And  upon  this  he  made  the  famous  Canon  of 
one  iingle  String,  which  was  call’d,  Tht  Canoft  of 
Pythagoras,  on  which  he  mark’d  all  the  harmoni¬ 
ca!  Proportions.  This  was  the  Canon  which  long 
after,  his  Son  Arimnsfus^  having  got  it  ihgrav’d 
on  a  Plate  of  Brafs,  confecrated  to  the  Temple  of 
Jmo  at  Samosy  and  the  fame  that  one  Simus  took 
from  thence,  and  gave  it  back  again  afterwards  un¬ 
der  his  own  Name,  as  if  he  had  been  the  Inventor 
of  if. 

PjthagorAs  had  a  very  particular  Opinion  con¬ 
cerning  Muiick,  which  neverthclefs  the  Mafters  of 
that  Science,  after  they  have  duly  weigh’d  it,  will 
find  juft  and  reafonable.  He  condemn’d  and  re- 
jeded  all  Judgment  that  was  made  of  Muiick  by 
the  Ear:  becaufe,  hys  Plutarch,  in  the  Treatife  of 
Mufick,  he  found  the  Senfe  of  Hearing  to  be  al¬ 
ready  fo  weaken’d  and  decay’d,  that  it  was  no  longer 
able  to  judge  aright:  He  would  have  Men  there¬ 
fore  judge  of  it  by  the  Underftanding,  and  by  the 
analogical  and  proportionable  Harmony.  This  in 
my  Opinion  was  to  ihew  that  the  Beauty  of  Mu¬ 
iick  is  independent  of  the  Tune  that  ftrikes  the  Ear, 
and  conGfts  only  in  the  Reafon,  in  the  Conformity, 
and  in  the  Proportions  of  which  the  Underftanding 
is  the  only  jfudge. 

As  to  what  he  faid,  that  the  Senfe  of  Hearing  was 
become  weak  and  impotent,  it  agrees  with  this  o- 
ther^Affertion  of  his,  that  the  reafon  why  Men  did 
not  hear  the  Muiick  of  the  Univerfe,  was  the  weak- 
nefs  and  imbecility  of  their  Nature,  which  they  had 
corrupted  and  fufter’d  to  degenerate. 

He  look’d  on  Mufick  as  a  great  advantage  to 
Health,  and  made  ufe  of  it  in  the  Difeafes  of  the 
Body  as  well  as  of  the  Soul  ;  for  as  Platü  faid  after 
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him,  perfect  Muiick  is  a  Compound  of  Voices  and  of 
inftrumentai  Harmony.  The  Voice  alone  is  more  per- 
feéèthaninftruments  alone;  but  it  wants  one  thing  to 
compleat  its  Perfeôtion,  and  that  one  thing  is  Har¬ 
mony:  And  Inftruments  alone  without  a  Voice, 
yiela  only  rambling  and  extravagant  Sounds,  which 
indeed  move  and  affed  the  Soul,  but  cannot 
inirrud  nor  form  the  Manners,  which  ought  to  be 
the  chief  end  of  Muiick.  Homer  feems  to  have 
PjthagorAi  thisTruth:  For  he  never  reprefents 
Achilles  playing  only  on  the  Lyre,  but  finging  to  his 
Lvre  the  Exploits  of  Heroes.  Thus  you  fee  why 
of  all  Inftruments  this  Philofopher  approv’d  only  of 
the  Lyre,  and  us’d  no  other;  above  all  he  con¬ 
demn’d  the  Flute,  as  having  too  violent  a  Sound, 
and  being  more  proper  to  fwell  the  Soul  to  Kage, 
than  to  calm  or  abâte  the  Paffions,  that  I  may  ufe 
the  Words  of  Arifio-le^  who,  as  well  as  PUto^  em¬ 
brac’d  the  Opinion  of  Pjthagords^  and  after  having 
told  theReafons  of  it,  which  are  all  taken  from  Mo¬ 
rals,  he  aifures,  that  the  Reafon  why  con¬ 

demn’d  the  Flute,  was  not  fo  much  becaufe  it  de¬ 
forms  the  Vifage  of  thofe  that  play  on  if,  as  be- 
caufe  it  contributes  not  in  the  lead  to  form  the 
Mind  and  the  Manners. 

Arifloxenus  writes,  that  Pythagoras  was  the  Bril 
who  brought  Weights  and  Meafures  into  Greece: 

But  the  Teftimoniesof  Antiquity  it  felf  will  evince 
this  Falfhood:  The  Poems  of  Homer  are  enough 
to  fatisfie  us  that  Weights  and  Meafures  wereknov/n 
in  Greece  feveral  Ages  before  Pythagoras, 

In  the  Time  of  this  Philofopher  Logick  was  not  LogUk. 
yet  a  Part  of  Philofophy.  No  Rules  were  yet  made 
to  reduce  Reafoning  into  Art,  for  they  believ’d  it 
as  natural  to  Man  as  Speech.  The  neceffity  of  this 
Art  was  nevcrthelefs  foon  difeover’d;  for  about 
that  time  the  Sophifts  began  to  appear,  and  make 
an  ill  ufc  of  Reafoning  to  oppofc  even  Rcafon  it  fclf  ; 
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therefore  the  Difciple  of  Pjtha^orah  who  m^dethe 
golden  V erfe?,  gives  this  Precept.  Hjere  are  amon^ 
J'e'uer at  "ivays  ^ood  and  had*  .u^-d^ 

mire  them  not  on  flight  Grounds,^  and  rejeU  thern  net 
neither·  If  anj  Falfties  are  advanc'd,  be  calm^  and 
arm  thy  filf  with  Patience·  Thefe  were  all  the 
Precepts  of  Logick  we  find  in  that  Age,  as  like- 
wife  among  the  Hebrews  in  the  Days  of  Solomon^ 
who  contents  himfelf  to  fay  in  the  fame  Senfe,  and 
with  the  fame  Defign,  That  every  Science  without 
Examination  and  Proof  ferves  only  to  deceive·  No 
Method  was  yet  mark’d  out,  no  Rules  prefcrib*d, 
but  only  general  Cautions  given  to  diftrufl  the  Rea^ 
fonings  of  Men,and  to  inquire  into  their  Solidity,  that 
they  might  difeern  Truth  from  Falfiiood.  Thefe 
Cautions  produc'd  at  length  the  Dialedicks,  which 
is  the  true  Logick.  As  the  Sophifis  increas’d  in 
Number,  and  gain’d  Credit,  Men  apply’d  them- 
felves  the  more  to  the  Study  of  Dialeâiicks,  that 
they  might  be  able  to  oppofe  their  fallacious  Argu^ 
ments  and  hinder  their  Progrefs.  Thus  you  fee 
why  Socrates  cultivated  that  Science  particularly, 
and  why  Plato  brought  it  to  Perfeélion,  and  even 
order’d  the  Study  of  ir.  However  they  gave  nei? 
ther.  Rules  nor  Precepts,  but  taught  only  by  Ex¬ 
amples  ;  and  as  {a)  ulrifotle  fays.  They  taught  not 
the  Art^  but  the  Eff'eEl  of  the  Art;  that  is  to  fay, 
they  taught  the  Pradice  without  the  Rules.  Aeno 
of  Elea  did  indeed,  find  out  fome  Syllogifms,  like 
the  Quirks  of  School-men  ;  but  all  this  was  not  capa»? 
hie  of  drawing  the  firft  Sketches  of  that  Science. 
The  honour  of  putting  Reaibn  into  Rules,  if  I  may 
be  allow’d  to  ufe  that  Expreffion,  was  reierv*d  for 
Ariflotk^  the  Genius  of  the  World  that  was  moft 
capable  to  reduce  into  Art  the  Pradicc  of  thofe 

that 
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that  had  gone  before  him,  and  to  form  Rules  from 
Examples.  Thus  the  abufe  that  had  been  made  of 
Ratiocination  produc’d  Logick,  and  that  too  at  a 
time  when  there  was  moft  need  of  it  to  fupport 
Truth  and  Juftice  againft  the  Efforts  of  Sophi- 
ilers,  who  taught  Men  to  oppofe  and  reiift  them. 
But  it  would  be  the  Subjeâ:  of  a  large  Work  to 
deferibe  the  Rife,  theProgrefs,  the  Perfedion,  and 
the  Jaft  modelling  of  Logick  :  Let  us  therefore  re¬ 
turn  to  Pythagoras. 

His  Application  to  all  thefe  Sciences  hinder’d  him 
not  from  cultivating  and  improving  Politicks,  which 
was  almoil  the  foie  Occupation  of  the  firfi:  Sages. 
He  fupported  it  on  its  true  Foundations,  which  are 
Equality  and  Juftice.  Thus  among  the  Works  that 
are  cited  of  him,  there  are  not  only  Books  of  Phy- 
iicks,  and  of  Precepts  of  Morality,  like  thofe  con¬ 
tain’d  in  the  golden  Verfes,  but  whole  Treatifes  of 
Politicks.  All  thefe  Works  are  loft;  but  the  Ca¬ 
pacity  of  his  Mind  and  his  great  Parts  could  never 
have  been  fo  vifibie  in  his  political  Writings,  as  they 
are  in  the  great  things  he  perform’d.  We  may  bet¬ 
ter  judge  of  the  Wifdcm  of  thofe  who  give  Laws 
to  Nations,  and  who  eftablifh  Rules  for  the  Gc- 
vernment  of  States,  by  their  Aclions  than  by  their 
Words.  The  Wife  is  not  only  happy  himfelf, 
but  renders  thofe  happy  too  that  hear  him.  Hear 
then  what  Pythagoras  did  ;  he  deliver’d  feveral  Ci¬ 
ties  of  Italy  and  of  Sicilj  from  the  Yoke  of  Slavery; 
he  appeas’d  Seditions  in  feveral  others;  he  reftor’d 
Union  and  Quiet  in  an  infinite  number  of  Families 
that  were  torn  to  pieces  by  Difeord  and  DiiTentions, 
and  he  foften’d  the  Manners,  and  brought  to  Tem¬ 
per  the  moft  favage  and  unruly  Humours  of  feve¬ 
ral  People,  and  of  feveral  Tyrants.  His  Wifdom, 
his  Mildneis  and  his  Juftice  were  likefrcfh  and  de¬ 
lightful  Breezes,  that  cool’d  the  Warmth  of  the 
moft  paffionate.  AT  y  rant  of  Cmurip,$  in  Sictly , 
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v/as  ίο  touch'd  with  his  Difcourfes,  that  he  not  on·., 
ly  laid  down  the  Tyranny,  but  Gripp’d  himfelf 
likewife  of  all  his  Riches,  one  Part  whereof  he  gave 
to  his  Sifter,  and  the  other  to  the  City,  referving 
for  himfelf  only  NecciTaries,  to  live  in  the  Condi¬ 
tion  of  a  private  Man. 

Phalarh  oi  Crete^  the  Tyrant  oî  Sictlj^  and  the 
moft  cruel  of  all  Tyrants,  alone  reiified  the  Re- 
raonftrances  oi  Pythagoras,  who  went  to  his  Court 
in  hopes  to  reclaim  from  his  Vices,  and  to  bring 
back  to  Piety  and  Reafon  this  impious  Man,  who 
made  his  People  groan  under  the  moil  infupport» 
able  of  all  Slaveries.  He  fpokc  to  him  with  much 
freedom  and  efBcacy  concerning  the  Worftiip  of 
the  Gods,  the  Providence  from  which  the  wicked 
can  never  efcape,  and  the  horrid  Enormities  of  Ty¬ 
ranny,  PhaUris,  unable  to  endure  the  Truths  that 
ilruck  him  with  fo  much  Dread,  tho"'  they  wanted 
hnprgy  to  pake  him  amend  liis  Manners,  flew  into 

Rage  againft  him,  and  againft  the  Scythian  Ma^^ 
Tis,  who  was  with  him,  and  threaten’d  to  have  them 
put  to  death.  Pythagoras  was  not  in  the  leaft  dif» 
may  d  v/irh  theÉxpe<ftation  of  dying,  but  continu’d 
to  talk  with  the  fame  Freedom  to  the  Tyrant,  who 
grew  but  the  more  obdurate.  Yet  tho’  the  Rea- 
ions  of  Phiîofophy  were  too  foft  to  make  any  Im- 
preiuon  on  the  flinty  Heart  of  that  Monfter,  they 
had  ftrength  enoiigli  to  reanimate  the  Cretans,  and 
to  revive  their  Courage  that  had  been  ftunn’d  by 
.  Tyranny,  Infliorf,  v' as  kill’d  on  the  fame 

D^ay  he  had  ordeTd  for  the  Death  of  Kharis  and 
of  Pythagoras. 

Befidts,  'twas  a  mighty  Honour  to  this  Philofc- 
pher,  to  have  fo  many  great  Men  come  out  of  his 
School,  as  Architas,  Lyfts,  Emf  edocks,  Ttmaus,  E- 
ficharmns  and  many  others,  among  whom  is  reck- 
on^d  even  his  Slave  Zamolxis^  who  was  a  Thracian, 
^nd  who  improv’d  himfelf  to, that  Degree  under  his 
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Mafter,  that  he  was  defervcdly  chofen  to  give  Laws 
to  his  Country. 

There  were  likewife  two  other  wife  Lcgiflators 
bred  in  the  fame  School,  Charondasy  who  govern*d 
the  City  of  Thurinmy  and  Zaleucnsy  who  gave 
Laws  to  that  oï  Lo cris.  The  Reader  will  notper- 
T  here  fomc  Strokes  of  the 

Wildom  of  thofe 

Charondas  put  out  from  the  Council,  all  that  had 
given  Mothers^in-Law  to  their  own  Children,  fup- 
poling,  and  perhaps  with  Reafon,  that  feeing  they 
md  done  that  Wrong  to  thofe  that  ought  to  be  fo 
dear  to  them,  they  would  be  very  likely  to  do 
Wrong  to  their  Country  by  giving  it  ill  Advi- 

|CCS. 

As  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  Corruption 
of  Manners  than  the  frequenting  the  Vicious,  he 
made  a  Law  againft  ill  Companies,  infomuch  that 
a  young  Man  who  haunted  any  fucb,  was  compeli’d 

to  anfwer  for  it  before  the  Magiftrates,  and  punilh'd 
as  for  an  ill  Action. 

He  was  the  firfl:  who  appointed  Mailers  for 
young  Men,  to  be  paid  at  the  Expence  of  the 

But  his  Law  concerning  Guardianihip  is  moil: 
^  all  cry  d  up.  He  ordain’d  that  the  Eftates  of 
Orphans  /hould  be  adminiiler’d  by  the  next  Rela« 
tions  on  the  Father’s  iide,  and  that  their  Perfon  and 
the  Care  of  their  Education  ihould  be  trufted  on¬ 
ly  to  the  neareil  Relations  on  the  Mothers  fide  :  For 
the  Life  of  the  Orphan  would  be  more  fecure  in 
the  Hands  of  thofe  who  could  not  pretend  to  his 
Eitate  ;  and  his  Eftate  would  be  manag’d  with 
moie  Fidelity  and  Care,  by  thofe  who  were  to 

Recced  him  in  it,  and  were  not  Mailers  of  his 
Perfon. 

^Mesichus,  after  he  had  exhorted  his  Citizens  in 
general  to  Piety,  the  Magiftrates  to  Juftice,  and 
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;  not  to  be  biafs’d  in  their  Judgment!  either  by  Ha? 
,  tred  or  Friendihip,  and  each  private  Perfon  to  keep 
a  good  Confciencc,  never  to  do  any  harm  to  any 
Man,  and  to  have  no  lafting  Quarrels,  but  to  re¬ 
gard  an  Enemy  as  a  Man  that  might  become  their 
Friend,  in  all  which  the  Dodrine  of  Pjtha^oras  vi- 
iibly  appears,  apply’d  himfelf  chiefly,  as  his  Ma¬ 
iler  had  done  before  him,  to  refrain  Luxury,  up¬ 
on  which  he  made  the  following  Law,  which  has 
been  thought  very  remarkable  and  Angular:  ThAt 
no  Free-Woman  carry  with  her  above  one  Slave,  un- 
lefs  be  drmk^;  that  fioe  never  go  ont  of  the  City 
in  the  Night,  mlefs  it  he  to  commit  Adultery  ;  that 
fie  wear  neither  Gold  nor  Embroidery,  unlefs  fie 
make  Frofeffion  of  being  a  Whore  ;  that  the  Aden  wear 
no  Gold  Rings,  nor  rich  Cloaths,  unlefs  they  would  be 
taken  for  Debauchees,  He  prefum’d  none  would  be 
impudent  enough  to  make  publick  Profeflion  of  Tur¬ 
pitude,  or  to  bear  fo  fhameful  an  Evidence  againil 
themfelves  in  the  Face  of  all  the  Citizens. 

As  nothing  more  fecures  the  publick  Quiet,  than 
the  Maintenance  of  the  Laws,  to  hinder  his  Citi¬ 
zens  from  taking  a  diflike  to  thofe  they  had're- 
ceiv’d>>  and  from  changing  them  without  a  necefli- 
ry  prov’d  by  the  moil  plain  and  evident  Rcafons, 
he  ordain’d  that  whoever  went  about  to  annul  an 
antient  Law,  and  to  propofe  a  new  one,  iliould  be 
brought  into  the  AiTembly  of  the  People  with  a 
Rope  about  his  Neck,  and  there  relate  in  particu¬ 
lar  the  Inconveniences  he  found  in  the  Law  he 
would  have  abrogated,  and  the  Advantages  would 
refult  from  that  he  defir’d  to  eflabliih  ;  that  if  he 
were  in  the  right,  he  fhould  be  honour’d  and  re¬ 
warded  as  a  Father  of  his  Country,  the  love  where¬ 
of  no  Danger  ought  to  ilacken;  but  if  he  were 
judg’d  to  be  in  the  wrong,  he  fhould  be  ilrangl’d 
immediately  as  a  Difturber  of  the  publick  Peace· 
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We  have  already  feen  how  great  Refped  Pjtha^ 
^orAs  had  for  Marriage,  He  regarded  that  facred 
Tyc  not  only  as  a  Union  neceflary  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  likewifc  as  an  Ad  of  Religion  :  For  he 
faid  that  Men  were  oblig’d  to  leave  Succeflbrs  be^ 
hind  them  to  honour  the  Gods,  to  the  End  their 
Worihip  might  be  continu’d  from  Age  to  Age. 
He  marry’d  at  Croton^  Theanoy  Daughter  of 
Prontinusy  one  of  the  Chief  of  that  City.  He 
had  by  her  two  Sons,  Arimnefins  and  Telanges. 
This  laft  fuçceeded  his  Father  in  his  School,  and 
was  the  Mailer  of  Empedocles,  He  had  likewife 
one  Daughter,  whofe  Name  w^sDamo,  Both  the 
Mother  and  the  Daughter  diilinguiih’d  themfelvcs 
by  their  great  Learning,  but  more  by  their  Vir¬ 
tues.  In  the  Ceremonies  of  Religion,  they  were 
always  chofen,  the  Mother  to  lead  up  the  Choir 
of  the  Women,  the  Daughter  that  of  the  Virgins. 
They  report  a  Saying  of  the  Mother  that  deferves 
to  be  recorded;  ihe  was  ask’d,  in  how  many  Days 
time  a  Woman  would  be  pure  after  having  had  to 
do  with  a  Man  ?  She  anfwer’d.  If  it  be  with  her 
Hnsband,  jhe  is  pure  immediutelj  i  if  with  another 
Many  foe  is  defiÇd  for  ever* 

The  Daughter  writ  an  excellent  Commentary  on 
Homer  ;  but  all  her  fine  Compofitions  are  not  fo 
honourable  to  her,  as  the  Refped  ihe  had  to  the 
laft  Orders  of  her  Father,  *Tis  faid  that  Pythago^ 
ras  had  given  her  fome  of  his  Writings  with  cx- 
prefs  Commands  not  to  impart  them  to  any,  but 
thofe  of  his  own  Family.  Oamo  was  fo  fcrupulouf· 
ly  obedient,  that  even  when  ihe  was  reduc’d  to 
extream  Poverty,  ihe  refus’d  a  great  Sum  of  Mo- 
ny  was  offer’d  her  for  them  ;  chufing  rather  to  be 
poor  and  obey  the  Will  of  her  Father,  than  to  be 
rich  by  Difobedience  to  his  Commands. 

What  I  now  fay  concerning  the  Works  of  7^- 
thagorasy  is  çonfrary  to  what  fome  Antients  have 

“  i  j  affur’d. 
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affur^d,  that  he  never  writ  any  thing.  TlatAreh 
himfclf  is  of  this  Opinion,  when  he  fay  s  in  the  Life 
of  NumAj  that  the  Pythagoreans  would  never  write 
their  Precepts^  hut  contented  them/elves  to  tedch  them 
hj  Word  of  Mouthy  to  thofe  they  thought  worthy  to 
learn  them  j  believing  it  neither  becoming  nor  honour -- 
nble^  that  Myfieries  fo  facred  foould  be  divulged  by 
dead  Char  abler s.  But  this  Opinion  is  contradidea 
by  Authorities  that  are  not  to  be  defpis’d:  Nay, 
^tis  cmûn  Plutarch  is  miftaken.  The  Pythagoreans 
writ  their  Precepts  ;  Were  not  their  Symbols  made 
publick  ?  Indeed  they  did  not  explain  them  in  their 
Writings,  but  only  by  Word  of  Mouth  to  their 
Difciplcs.  Philolaus  was  the  firft  who  gave  the 
Explication  of  them  in  the  three  Volumes,  that 
Dion  bought  for  a  hundred  ^  Mines^  by  the  Ad¬ 
vice  of  PlatOy  who  meant  by  that  means  to  relieve 
the  cxtrcam  Poverty  of  Philolaus  :  And  thus  we 
ought  to  under ftana  the  Words  of  Diogenes  Laer¬ 
tius:  ^Till  the  Days  of  Philolaus,  it  was  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  know  any  DoElrine  of  Pythagoras  ;  ^twas  he 
who  firfi  publiflod  the  three  famous  Volumes  that 
Plato  caused  to  be  bought  for  a  hundred  Mines.  He 
means,  it  was  not  permitted  to  Strangers. 

As  to  the  Works  of  Phyficks  and  of  Politicks, 
that  are  cited  of  Pythagoras,  'tis  very  difficult,  or 
impoifible  to  determine  whether  they  were  his  or 
his  Difciples  :  For  thefe  laft  may  very  likely  have 
imitated  a  Cuftom  that  was  in  Egypt  :  When  any 
Man  had  compos’d  a  Work,  he  was  oblig’d  to  fub- 
mit  it  to  the  Cenfure  of  the  Priefts  appointed  for  that 
Examination;  if  th·  Work  was  approv’d  of,  ’twas 
written  upon  Columns  without  the  Name  of  the 
Author;  and  all  thefe  Works  were  aferib’d  to  Her¬ 
mes  and  Mercury^  the  God  who  prefides  over 
Sciences.  It  may  likewife  be,  that  the  firft  Difci¬ 
ples  of  Pythagoras  never  fet  their  Name  to  their 
Writings,  and  that  they  aferib’d  them  all  to  their 
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Màftcr,  as  to  him  from  whom  they  had  receiv'd 
them.  *Tis  true,  this  Cuftom,  which  ihow'd  To 
much  Refpeâ:,  laftcd  not  long,  fince  we  fee  that 
jirchitasy  EmfedocleSy  Simonidesy  and  TimuHS'}  put 
their  Names  to  the  Title  of  their  Worksi 

However  it  be,  Tis  certain  that  whatever  was 
written  by  the  firil  Difciples  of  PjthdgGras,  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  the  Work  of  himfelf;  for  they 
writ  only  Kb  Opinions,  and  that  too  fo  religiouC- 
ly,  that  they  would  not  change  the  Icaft  Syllabic, 
reipeding  the  Words  of  their  Mailer,  as  the  Ora¬ 
cles  of  a  God,  and  alledging  in  AfErmation  of  the 
Truth  of  any  Tenet,  only  this  famous  Saying,  He 
fdid  fo.  They  were  fo  prepoiTefs’d  in  his  Favour, 
that  his  Authority  alone,  tho’  deftitutc  of  Rcafon, 
pafs'd  with  ’em  for  Reafon  it  felf. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  Reiped  they  had  for 
him.  They  look’d  on  him  as  the  moil  perfed  I- 
mage  of  God  among  Men,  and  he  preferv’d  in  the 
Minds  of  his  Difciples  all  the  Majeily  of  that  di¬ 
vine  Image.  His  Houfe  was  call'd  the  Temple  of 
OrfSy  and  his  Courtyard  the  Temple  of  the  Mufes  ; 
and  when  he  went  into  Towns,  *twas  faid  he  went 
thither,  to  teach  Meny  but  to  heal  them.  Who 
would  not  believe  that  a  Man  fo  much  honour’d, 
and  fo  much  refpeded,  and  whofc  foie  Bufinefs  it 
had  always  been  to  do  good  to  others,  would  have 
enjoy’d  a  quiet  old  Age,  and  found  a  happy  End  I 
But  thefe  Bleflings  the  Heralds  of  Wifdom  are  not 
always  to  exped.  The  Corruptions  and  Injuilice 
of  Men  promife  them  more  CroiTes  than  Tranqui- 
lity. 

Pythagoras  was  perfccutcd  in  the  lail  Years  of 
his  Life,  and  dy*d  a  tragical  Death.  Set  here  the 
Beginning  and  Source  of  his  Misfortunes. 

There  was  at  Croton  a  young  Maa  call'd  Cylon» 
whofe  Birth,  whofe  Riches,  and  the  great  Intcreil 
of  his  Family,  had  fo  puff'd  him  up  with  Pride, 
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that  he  believ’d  he  ihould  do  an  Honour  to 
thagoras^  in  offering  himfelf  to  be  his  Difciple. 
Pythagorasy  who  judg’d  not  of  Men  by  thefe  exte¬ 
rior  things,  and  who  found  in  him  at  bottom  only 
a  deal  of  Corruption  and  Wiekednefsi  refus’d  to  re¬ 
ceive  him*  Cjlon,  inrag’d  at  this  Affront,  fought 
nothing  but  Revenge^  He  rail’d  at  this  Philofo- 
pher  in  all  Places,  and  endeavour’d  to  render  him 
fufpeded  to  the  People,  by  making  his  Affemblies 
pais  for  a  Rendevous  of  mutinous  and  feditious 
Perfons,  who  fought  only  to  overthrow  the  State, 
to  make  themfelves  Mailers  of  it.  Thefe  Calum¬ 
nies  found  an  eafie  Entrance  into  the  Minds  of  the 
PeoplCi  who  are  always  unjuil  and  full  of  Jcalou- 
fies,  and  ever  ready  to  embrace  the  greateil  Ex- 
treaitis  again  ft  the  Wife,  whom  they  look  on  as  the 
Pedagogues  that  conftrain  and  keep  them  in  Awe^ 
PythagoraSy  their  Benefa(ftorj  is  already  regarded 
as  a  publick  Enemy.  One  Day  when  all  his  Di- 
fciples  were  affembled  with  him  at  the  Houfe  of 
Milo  at  CrotoHy  Cjlon  came  thither  accompany’d 
with  a  Crowd  of  Profligates,  and  with  a  great 
Number  of  his  Friends,  who  were  devoted  to  his 
Refentment.  They  furrounded  and  fet  Fire  to  the 
Houfe.  There  efcap’d  from  the  Flames  only  Pj« 
thagoras,  Ljfis  and  uirchippus.  The  laft  retir’d  to 
his  own  Country,  Tarenttimy  and  Ljfis  went  into 
Peloponnefus^  where  he  dwelt  a  confiderable  time^ 
and  then  went  to  Thebes 3  where  he  was  Preceptor 
of  Ep4ininôndAs» 

Pythagoras  took  the  Way  of  Locris\  but  the 
Locrians  having  notice  he  was  coming  thither,  and 
fearing  the  Enmity  of  Cylon»  and  the  Fate  of 
CrotoHy  deputed  their  chief  Magiftrates  to  meet 
and  requeft  him  to  retire  elfewhere,  and  to  offer 
him  whatever  he  might  have  need  of  in  his  Voy¬ 
age.  He  went  to  Tarentuniy  where  a  new  Perie- 
cution  foon  oblig’d  him  to  leave  that  Placed  He 
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fetir’d  to  Metafontum,  but  the  Sedition  of  Croton 
prov’d  as  it  were  the  Signal  of  a  general  Infurreéli- 
on  again  ft  the  Pythiigoretins,  That  Flame  had 
gain’d  all  the  Cities  of  the  Greater  Greece  ;  the 
Schools  of  Pythagoras  were  deftroy’d,  and  he  him- 
felf,  at  the  Age  of  fourfeore  or  of  ninety  Years, 
was  kill’d  in  the  Tumult  of  Metafontum^  or  as 
others  will  have  it,  was  ftarv’d  to  Death  in  the 
Temple  of  the  Mufes,  whither  he  was  fled  for 
Refuge.  Wondrous  Fatality!  Fie  who  had  ap¬ 
peas’d  fo  many  Wars,  calm’d  f©  many  Seditions, 
and  extinguifh’d  the  Torch  of  Difeord  in  ίο  many 
Families,  dy’d  in  a  Sedition  that  was  ftirr’d  up  a* 
gainft  him,  and  that  purfii’d  him  from  City  to  Ci¬ 
ty,  only  to  ferve  the  unjuft  Revenge  of  a  private 
Man;  and  moft  of  his  Difciples  were  involv’d  in 
his  Ruin*  Socrates  has  well  deferib’d  the  Cha- 
raefter  of  the  Populace,  when  he  faid,  that  they 
kill  without  Reafon,  and  if  it  were  poffible,  would 
bring  to  Life  again,  without  Reafon  likewife.  The 
fame  Towns  that  had  periecuted  Pythagoras  with 
fo  much  Violence,  and  where  his  Difciples  and 
himfclf  fell  the  Vidims  of  their  Fury,  were  thofe 
that  moft  ftridly  embrac’d  his  Dodrine,  that  fol¬ 
low’d  his  Laws  wi'h  greateft  Exaditude,  and  that 
chiefly  refpeded  his  Memory. 

Thcfc  are  all  the  moft  certain  Particulars  I  have 
been  able  to  colled  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Pj- 
thagorasy  and  of  the  Origine  of  his  Opinions.  His 
Dodrine  confin’d  not  it  felf  within  the  too  narrow 
Limits  of  the  Greater  Greece^  it  fpread  it  felf  over 
all  Greece^  and  in  ^βα.  The  Romans  open’d  their 
Ears  to  his  learned  Precepts;  and  the  Admiration 
they  had  for  him  was  fo  great,  that  long  after  his 
Death,  having  receiv’d  an  Oracle,  that  comman¬ 
ded  them  to  ered  Statues  in  honour  of  the  moft 
wife  and  of  the  moft  valiant  of  the  Greeksy  they 
ereded  tv/o  brazen  Statues,  one  to  JUcikiadesy  as 
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to  the  moft  valiant,  and  the  other  to  Pythagoraii 
as  to  the  moft  wife.  To  conclude,  if  we  ought  to 
meafure  the  Glory  of  a  Philofopher  by  the  Dura¬ 
tion  of  his  Doiftrinc,  and  by  the  Extent  of  the 
Places  that  embrac'd  it,  nothing  can  equal  that  of 
Pythagorasy  fince  moft  of  his  Opinions  are  at  this 
Day  literally  follow’d  in  the  greateft  Part  of  the 
whole  World:  But  this  is  nôt  his  higheft  Honour, 
for  what  is  infinitely  more  glorious  for  him  is  this, 
that  the  two  moft  excellent  Men  for  Learning  and 
Parts  that  Greece  ever  produc’d,  SgerMei  and  PU^ 
tOt  follow'd  his  Doôlrine,  and  his  Method  of  ex¬ 
plaining  it  ;  and  that  it  was  only  by  marching  in 
his  Footfteps,  that  they  carry 'd  the  Light  of  Truth 
fo  far,  and  approach’d  fo  near  the  true  Wifdom, 
that  we  ihould  believe  they  had  found  it,  knew 
we  not  that  the  Gentiles  could  no  more  than  la¬ 
bour  in  Search  of  it. 

The  Sed  of  Pythagoras  fubfifted  ’till  towards 
the  End  of  the  Reign  of  Alexander  the  Great.  A~ 
bout  that  time  the  Academy  and  the  Lycanm  com- 
pleated  to  obfeure  and  fwallow  up  the  Italkk^  Seeft, 
which  ’till  then  had  held  up  its  Head  with'  fo 
much  Glory,  that  Ifocrates  writes,  V^e  more  admire 
at  this  Day  a  Pythagorean  when  he  is  filenty  than 
other Sy  even  the  mofi  eloquenty  when  they  Jpeak, 
However  in  After-Ages  tnere  were  here  and  there 
fomc  Difciples  of  Pythagorasy  but  they  were  only 
particular  Perfons,  who  never  made  any  Society, 
nor  had  Ûîz  Pythagoreans  any  more  aPublick  School. 
We  find  ftill  a  Letter  of  Pythagoras  to  Hieroy  Ty¬ 
rant  of  Syracufa;  but  this  Letter  is  fuppofititious  : 
Pythagoras  was  dead  before  Hiero  was  born. 


The  End  of  the  L  ife  of  Pythagoras. 
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With  their  Explication. 

IW I L  L  not  here  repeat  what  I  have  iaid  in 
the  Life  of  Pythagoras»  concerning  Symbols^· 
and  their  Origin.  Symbols  are  fhort  Senten¬ 
ces,  and  as  it  v/ere  Riddles,  which  under  the  Co¬ 
ver  of  plain  and  natural  Expreffions,  reprefent  to 
the  Underilanding  the  Analogical  Truths  we  would 
teach  it.  Thefe  forts  of  Symbols  were,  as  I  may 
fay,  the  Infancy  of  Morals;  for  not  having  need, 
any  more  than  Proverbs,  either  of  Definition  or 
Reafoning,  and  going  diredly  to  inculcate  the  Pre¬ 
cept,  they  were  very  proper  to  inftruâ:  Mankind, 
efpecially  at  a  time  when  Morals  had  not  yet  been 
methodically  treated.  Thus  you  fee  why  they 
were  fo  much  in  ufe,  not  only  in  Egjptj  but  in 
Judaay  and  in  ArahUy  as  we  fee  by  the  Proverbs 
of  SolomoHy  which  are  full  of  them  ;  by  the  Story 
of  the  Qtieen  of  Shebay  who  went  to  prove  the 
Wifdom  of  that  Prince  with  thefe  forts  of  Rid- 

H  dies; 
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dies;  and  by  the  Story  of  Samfon:  And  they 
were  yet  more  i^roper  for  PjthagoraSy  who  after 
the  Example  of  the  Egjptlans^  endeavour’d  to  teach 
his  Dodrine  without  divulging  it  and  without  hi¬ 
ding  it. 

I. 

T.V'yov  μη 

Go  not  beyond  the  Ballance.  Jugum  ne  tranfi- 
iias,  rim  arch  and  Sr.  Jerom  explain  it  :  Tranf^ 
grefs  not  the  Laws  of  Juflice,  yîthenæus  and  St. 
ril;  Obej  not  the  Delates  of  Avarice:  Which  comes 
to  the  fame  Senfej  for  Injuilice  proceeds  from  Co- 
vetoufnef . 

IL 

'KoipiKi  μη  , 

Sit  not  down  on  the  Buihel.  In  Chœnice  ne  fe^ 
deto.  This  Symbol  has  been  variouily  explain’d, 
but  the  moil  natural  Senfe,  in  ray  Opinion,  is  that 
which  exhorts  Men  to  labour  daily  to  gain  their 
Bread;  for  he  who  will  not  work,  ought  not  to 
eat.  The  Buihel,  Choenix^  was  theMeafureof  Corn 
that  was  given  to  each  Slave  for  his  Subiiftance·. 

III. 

(  'Στίρανον  μη  rÎA^çiv, 

Ί  ear  not  the  Crown  to  pieces.  Coronam  ne  vcU 
lito.  This  Symbol  may  be  explain’d  ievcral  ways; 
at  Icafl  Γ  find  it  may  have  three  Interpretations, 
ririt,  i,jat  we  ought  not  to  /poil  the  foj  of  the  Com· 
panj  by  Oneafnejs  and  Alelancholj;  for  *twas  the 
Cuilom  at  Feaits  to  wear  Crowns  of  Flowers.  Se¬ 
coua  ly,  That  we  ougl^  not  to  tranfgrefs  the  Laws  of 

the 
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the  Comtr  J  \  for  the  Laws  of  Cities  are  their  Crowns’i 
and  this  is  the  Senfe  St.  Hierom  has  follow’d  :  G?- 
γοηΛ7η  minime  carpendamy  id  efl.  Leges  Urhinm 
confervmdas.  And  thirdly.  That  we  ought  not  to 
fpeal·^  ill  of  Princes^  and  bejpatter  their  Reputation  ^ 
Which  agrees  v/ith  this  Saying  of  Salomon  in  the 
Ecclefiaftes'y  In  Cogitatione  tua  Regi  ne  detrahaU 

IV. 

ΐνβ  rlw  Kctg^ictp, 


Eat  not  the  Heart.  Cor  non  comedendumk  Mean¬ 
ing,  That  we  ought  not  to  affiSt  and  wear  away  out 
Strength  by  Grief  abandoning  our  [elves  to  Aielan-‘ 
choLy  and  Defpair  ;  as  Seller ophon^  of  whom  Hornet 
fays,  oV  Θνμο7  'fCctTÎIn’JVj  Ip/e  Juum  Cor  edens;  Ea^ 
ting  his  own  Heart:  And  this  Precept  feems  to 
have  been  made  upon  him. 

V. 

Τϊνξ  μη  çct?\.rjQiP, 


Stir  not  up  the  Fire  with  a  Sword.  Igncm  gla^ 
dio  ne  fcalpas»  That  is  to  fay.  We  ought  not  to  in^ 
flame  Per  Jons  that  are  already  at  Odds^ 

VI. 


A'Li  i'TTtpglpîidiU  έττί  οξονς  iA^&rccç» 


When  you  are  arriv’d  on  the  Frontiers,  defife 
not  to  return  back.  Hon  revertendum  cum  ad  ter^ 
minos  per  veneris.  To  fay.  When  you  are  arriv'd 
at  the  End  of  your  Life^  go  not  back^  be  not  dif 
mafd  4t  Deaths  and  defire  not  to  live. 


H  ^ 
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VII. 

I  I 

Αίοοφοξου  μγ\  ββώ'ίζ^ιν. 

Go  not  in  the  publick  Way.  Per  vi'am  puhli·^ 
cdm  ne  vadds·  Meaning,  ΤΊοαΐ  we  ought  not  to  fol¬ 
low  the  Opinions  of  the  People^  but  the  Counfels  of 
the  Wife»  This  Symbol  agrees  with  the  Precept 
of  the  Goipel,  Tb  avoid  the  broad  Waj» 

Vlil. 

O μοοξορίονς  y^^i^œvctc  μ.η 

Suffer  no  Swallows  about  your  Houfe.  Dome- 
flic  as  Hir undines  ne  habeto»  To  fay,  Receive  not 
anj  great  TalJ^ers  into  jour  Fa?mlj. 


'Fv  S' ακτυλίοϋ  dzovcc  θίου  μ.γ\  ΐΓΐ^φΙζ^ιν. 

{ 

.Wear  not  the  Image  of  God  upon  your  P^ing. 
In  jinnulo  Imaginem  Dei  ne  circumferto.  To  fay, 
Float  we  ought  not  to  profane  the  Name  of  God^  by 
fpeakjng  of  htm  at  every  Furn,  and  before  all  the 
World. 

Perhaps  too  Pythagoras  forbid  the  wearing  of 
the  Image  of  God  upon  a  Ring,  left  among  the 
profane  Aôfions,  of  which  the  civil  Life  is  com- 
'/os  d,  there  fhould  be  fome  that  would  offend  the 
Majefty  of  that  Image  ;  And  I  am  perfuaded  that 
this  is  the  true  Senfe,  from  what  fome  Emperors 
did,  who  would  have  equall’d  themfelves  to  God. 
We  read  in  Seneca  and  in  Suetonius^  that  in  the 
time  of  Fiherius  ’twas  no  lefs  than  a  Capital  Crime 
to  wear  in  any  diihoneil  Place  the  Image  of  that 

Prince 
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» 

Prince  ingrav’d  on  a  Ring,  or  on  a  Piece  of  Mony. 
Nay,  Philofiratus  reports,  and  M.  Spanheim  Bril 
obfcrv’d  it,  that  in  a  Town  of  Pamphyliay  a  Man 
was  condemn'd  as  Guilty  of  High-Treafon  againil 
the  Gods,  for  having  beaten  a  Slave,  who  was 
found  to  have  about  him  a  Drachm  of  Silver,  on 
which  the  Head  of  Ttherms  was  (lamp'd.  Caracalla 
imitated  Tiberim  in  this  dcteilable  Pride;  for  Dion 
teaches  us,  that  he  condemn’d  to  Death  a  young 
Man  of  the  Equeftrian  Order,  for  having  be-Ai  in 
a  fcandalous  Place,  with  a  Piece  of  Mony  in  his 
Pocket,  whereon  was  engrav’d  the  Head  of  that 
Prince. 

X. 

Φο^τ/ορ  μϊ\  avvctvcâ.AkvûUL  Q. 

Help  Men  to  burthen,  but  not  to  unburthen 
themfelves.  Hominibus  onus  fimul  imponendum^  non 
detrahendum.  To  fay,  That  we  ought  not  to  help 
Aden  to  live  in  Laz^inefs  and  Luxury  y  but  incline 
them  to  pafs  their  Days  in  Labour,  and  in  the  Exer- 
cifes  of  fAirtue,  and  to  irnpofe  on  ^em  more  toilfom 
and  harder  Easksy  the  farther  they  advance  in  the 
jVajs  of  PerfeÜion. 

This  is  the  Senfe  St.  Jerom  in  his  Apology  has 
given  this  Symbol.  Oneratis  fupponendum  Onus  y 
deponentibus  non  communicandumy  id  eil,  ad  virtue 
tern  incedentibus  augenda  pracepta^  tradentes  fe  otio 
relinquendos, 

XL 

ΐνβ  'ôtroLvli  Ιμυζ>αοΧΚζίν  S'è  ζΐαίρ. 

Shake  not  Hands  eafily  with  any  Man.  JVe  eni- 
quam  dexteram  facile  porrigito^  To  fay.  Do  not  e a· 

H  3  βΐ] 


lot 
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βΐ)  contracl·  Friend  β.ΰρ  with  all  Sorts  of  Per  fins,  Of 
rather  not  Surety  for  any  JVlan  \  as  Solomon  faysj 
Prov.  6.1.  β  fpo^onderis  pro  udmico  tuo,  defixifi  apud 

Prov.  17.  Extraneum  manum  tuam,  Stultus  Homo  plaudet 
mmihus,  cum  fpoponderit  pro  Amko  fuo, 

Xil. 

'ΚόΎζβ.ς  i^v(^  σιΐ^ίίν  tip  τ?ί 

Leave  not  the  îeail:  Mark  of  the  Pot  upon  the 
Aihes.  OIU.  vefligium  in  cinere  confundito*  To 
lay,  After  you  are  reconciVd,  retain  not  the  leafl  Adarkji 
the  leaf  Footfiep  of  your  Quarrel  or  Refentment, 

Xlil. 

lMsc?\.ct^Y.y  ΰΐ^οάξζΛν^  Q  μγι» 

Sow  MallowS:,  but  never  cat  them,  Herbam 
A-iolochen  firito ^  ne  tamen  mandito.  Meaning, 
Zdfi  Adildnefs  to  others,  and  never  to  your  filf:  Par·^ 
don  all  things  in  others,  hut  nothing  in  your  Jelfi 

XIV. 

Acâlzv  μΐ]  αΐΐομάο^^. 

Wipe  not  out  the  Place  of  the  Torch.  FacuU 
fedem  ne  extergito.  To  lay,  Suffernot all  the  Lights 
,  of  Reafion  to  be  extingui  fifi  in  you,  and  leave  at  le afi 
the  Place  of  the  fTorch  that  has  inlight  en  d  jots  3  that 
it  may  inlight cn  you  again. 
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XV. 

Μλ  φοξ^ν  ç'cvov  S'ctzItiAiop, 

Wear  not  a  ftreight  Ring.  Æguflum  annulum 
ns  ge flat 0,  To  fay.  Lead  jour  Life  in  Freedom  and 
Liberty,  and  throw  not  jottr  felf  mto  Slavery',  as 
nioft  Men  do,  who  run  themfelves  headlong  loîo 
Servitude,  and  very  often  out  of  Vanity. 

XVI. 

Τχμ^οίννγ:(.  μη  Ί'ξίφ^Λν. 

t 

Feed  not  the  Animals  that  have  crooked  Claws*. 
^nimalia  unguicurvia  ne  ntitrito.  To  fay^  Suffer 
not  in  your  Family  any  unfaithful  Per  Jons  or  ‘Thieves» 


XVIL 


Υ^,ύχμούν 

Abilain  from  Beans.  Fahis  ahflineto.  To  ThsSym- 
fay,  ^bflain  from  all  things  that  are  hurtful  to  your 
Healthy  your  Quiet^  or  your  Reputation.  ^theÎife^f 


X 


μίΧχν^)ξθΰν, 


Pythago¬ 
ras. 


Eat  not  Fiih  whofe  Tails  are  Black.  Melanu- 
ros  ne  gufl at 0.  To  fay,  Frequent  not  the  Company 
of  infamous  JlLen^  who  have  loft  their  Reputation  by 
ill  Allions. 

H  4 


XIX. 


ί  04 
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XT  V 
iiv. 

μγι  icdi^v. 

Never  eat  the  Gurnets  'ISfe  ErjthinHm  edito.  To 
fay,  Avàîd  ali  manner  'of  Revenge^  and  never  Jhed 
any  Blood:  For  the  Gurnet  is  the  Emblem  of  plood» 

XX. 

ζοόον  μτ!} 

f  i  i 

H  > 

I 

Eat  not  the  Matrix  of  Aninaaîs.  ^nimalis 
vam  ne  comedito,  T o  fay,  Depart  fr&m  all  that  is 

mortal  and  corruptible·^  renounce  whatever  will  in-^ 
cline'jou  to  Concupifience,  or  that  may  wed  your  u4fn 
febiions  to  this  vifible  World.'  "  ‘  \' 

XXL  '  , 

0vmίμΰti'JOV 

Abifain  from  the  Fleili  of  Beails  that  die  of 
themfelves,  ^  Adorticinis  abfiineto.  Meaning, 
Share  not  in  the  prophane  Fleflo  of  Animals ^  that  are 
^ot  fit  for  Sacrifices^  and  renounce  all  dead  Works» 


.h 


Zoioev 

i  ^ 

Abftain  from  eating  Animals,  ^b  animaltbus 
abfiineto.  To  fay^  Have  no  Convey  fiat  ton  with  un'· 
reafonable  Men. 


f 
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XXIII. 

h 

Top  a  Act 


^  Always  put  Salt  upon  the  Table.  Salem  appo~  '^ThUsym- 
nito  :  That  is  to  fay.  Never  lofe  fight  of  Jajhce^^f 
bm  pr attife  tt  always. 

hurge  in  the 

XXIV.  LiJeofPy. 

thagoras. 

^ΑξΤον  μί]  zcLÎcLywo/iv. 


Never  break  the  Bread..  Tanem  nefrangito.  This 
Symbol  has  been  explain’d  very  differently;  fome 
faid  that  Pythagoras  hereby  advis’d  not  to  tear  ones 
Life  to  pieces,  by  imploying  our  felves  in  feveral 
things  that  tend  not  to  the  fame  End:  Others, 
that  he  exhorts  to  Unity  and  Concord;  but  in  the 
Explication  of  Symbols,  the  proper  and  the  figura¬ 
tive  Senfe  ought  to  agree  and  hold  together,  and 
none  will  deny  but  Bread  is  made  to  be  broken. 

I  am  perfuaded  that  by  this  Precept  Pythagoras 
intended  to  reprove  the  Avarice  that  is  but  too 
frequent  in  moif  of  the  Charities  Men  give.  An- 
tiently  Bread  was  made  in  fuch  a  manner  that  each 
Loaf  was  divided  into  four,  by  Lines  that  were 
drawn  over  it  before  they  put  it  into  the  Oven  : 

For  this  Reafon  the  Greeks  call’d  hril^ciyKv^Qv»  and 
the  Romans^  quadra.  When  they  gave  it  to  the 
Poor,  they  broke  the  Bread,  and  generally  gave  ' 
one  of  the  Quarters,  or  a  fourth  Part  of  the  Loaf, 
and  fometimes  half  of  it,  as  we  fee  in  Horace^ 

r 

Et  mihi  dividuo  findetur  munere  quadra.  17· 

^  LiEi. 

Thus  to  cut  down  Avarice  Root  and  Branch,  Py^ 
thagoras  advis’d  by  this  Symbol,  not  to  break  the 

Bread, 

/ 
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Bread,  to  give  only  one  half  of  it,  but  rather  to 
give  the  whole  Loaf;  and  to  this  purpofe  Solomon 
Eccle.  II.  fays  in  the  Ecclefiaflesy  Mine  fanem  tuum  .Jufer 
tranfeuntes  aqms»  Cafl  thy  Bread  upon  the  running 
Waters  ;  meaning,  That  we  Jhould  give  to  all  the 
Poor  without  anj  DiflinÜion,  I  know  well  that 
Cha-p.  yS.  Jpiiah  fays.  Frange  panem  tuum  efurienti  :  Breakjhy 
7*  Bread  to  the  hungry  ;  which  at  firit  feems  contrary 

to  the  Precept  of  Pythagoras  :  But  Ifaiah-y  when  he 
faid  thy  Bread  y  meant  perhaps  to  fay,  The  Bread 
you  have  need  of  for  your  own  Support  ;  and  then 
^tis  pardonable  to  fhare  it  with  the  Poor^  and  not 
give  all  of  it  away.  ^ 

'xxv. 

r 

’EAca^i)  ίμQpyrJσ'èca, 

\ 

Spill  not  Oil  upon  the  Seat.  Sedem  oleo  ne  ahfier^ 
gito,  I  take  the  Word  Seat  in  this  Place  to  iig- 
nifie  the  Thrones  of  Princes,  and  the  Seats  of 
Magiftrates;  and  the  Word  Oil  the  EiTences  and 
Perfumes,  that  are  generally  taken  for  Praifes  and 
Flatteries.  / 

Pythagoras  therefore  by  this  Symbol  exhorts  us, 
not  to  praife  the  Princes  and  Great  Men  of  the 
World,  on  account  of  their  Power,  and  becaufe 
they  poiTcfs  the  higheft  Dignities.  Virtue  alone 
ought  to  be  prais’d.  Perhaps  too  Pythagoras  by 
this  Symbol  alludes  to  the  Story  of  Jacob,  who 
when  he  awak’d  from  the  Vifion  of  the  Myfterious 
Ladder,  took  the  Stone  that  had  ferv’d  for  his  Pil¬ 
low,  fet  it  up  for  a  Pillar,  and  pour’d  Oil  upon  it; 

Gen.  28. 9.  ^  erexit  in  titulum  fundeus  oleum  defuper  :  And 
thus  this  Philofopher  meant.  That  7ve  ought  not  to 
/  render  to  Princes  the  Honours  that ^are  due  to  none 
but  God* 


xxvr. 
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XXVI. 


ihov  ύς  αμί^χ  μ·^,  Ιμζ^άΚΚ^ν, 


Put  not  Meat  into  afoulVeiTel.  NeCthmn 
îcllam  injicito:  Which  means.  That  we  ought  not  to 
qive  good  Precepts  to  a  vicious  Soul  ;  for  fuch  a  one 
will  but  make  an  ill  ufe  of  them,  and  corrupt  them· 
The  Word ^<(dtella^  lignifies  a  Chamber-pot, 
and  by  this  Word  Pythagoras  denoted  deprav’d  and 
vicious  Ferions,  whole  Deftrudion  is  unavoidable  ; 
the  Hebrews  call’d  them  P’'ejJels  of  Difljonour y  as  \vc 
fee  in  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans^  9.  12. 


XXVIL 


^AAîzl^vivct  Ί’ξίφ^  μΛΡ-,  μν,  jS  >1 

Υ]λΐΟι)  ZCiQlÎ{^V^. 


υ 


! 

Feed  the  Cock,  but  facrifice  him  not  ;  for  he  is 
facred  to  the  Sun,  and  to  the  Moon.  Galium  nu^ 
trito,  nec  facrificato  :  Luna  enim  Soli  facer  e$l* 
The  Cock  has  always  been  the  Emblem  of  thole 
that  are  vigilant  for  our  Good,  that  exhort  and  a- 
waken  us  to  perform  our  Duties,  and  difeharge 
our  ordinary  Occupatons  during  the  Courfe  of  this 
mortal  Life. 

Pythagoras  therefore  meant  by  this  Symbol,  that 
we  ought  to  cherifh  fuch  ufeful  Ferions,  and  not 
facrifice  them  to  the  Hate  and  Refentment,  which 
the  Freedom  they  take  fometimes  infpires,  tho’  they 
take  it  only  for  our  Good.  The  Crotoniates  and 
the  People  of  Metapontum  obey’d  not  this  Symbol, 
for  they  immolated  the  Cock,  they  kill’d  Pythagoras, 
Nor  did  the  Athenians  mûit  their  Advantage  of  it  : 
for  they  facrific’d  Socrates^  who  kept  them  fo  well 
awake,  and  was  himfelf  fo  watchful  for  their  Good. 

XXVIIL 


ê 
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Ό^Ίνταχ,  jbtT^  TtctTctyvv&iv, 

Break  not  the  Teeth.  Dentes  ne  frangito.  The 
Greeks  us*d  the  Expreffion,  to  breaks  the  Teeth^  in 
^  the  fame  Senfe  the  Latins  did,  Genmn^m  frangere, 
and  dentem  rodere^  to  revile  bitterly^  to  make  Satires^ 
And  this  is  what  Pythagoras  forbids  by  this  Sym-/ 
boi. 

XXIX. 

/ 

Tw  όζί^<χ  ΆΊτο^ξίφοαν  α,ττο  σαντον. 

Keep  the  Vinegar  Cruet  far  from  you.  Acetarir 
urn  vas  ahs  te  removeto.  The  Senfe  of  this  Sym- 
\  bof  IS  the  fame  with  that  of  the  foregoing;  for  by 
Vinegar  always  been  underilood  the  Gall  of  Sa- 
Sar.y.li’o.i.  tire  ;  therefore  Horace  faid,  Italo  perfufus  Aceto, 
Pythagoras  exhorts  us  by  this.  Symbol  to  avoid  all 
Malice,  and  all  the  Bitternefs  of  reviling  Expreir 
fions, 

XXX. 

^ Αιτοχ,οίξμοίΊΌϋν  Q^v  αΐΐονυγισμάτούν 

Spit  upon  the  Parings  of  your  Nails,  and  the 
Clippings  of  your  Hair.  Capillorum  ^  Vngmum 
tnorum  Prafegmma  confpuito. 

When  a  Hebrew  had  taken  a  Stranger  Woman  in 
the  Wars,  and  had  a  mind  to  marry  her,  he  was 
oblig’d  to  have  her  cut  her  Nails,  and  fhave  her 
Hair,  and  to  make  her  change  her  Drefs  ;  after  which 
Deut  21.  ihe  became  as  it  were  a  new  Creature  :  Radet  Cg- 
*2.»  13·  fariem^  φ  circumcidet  ZJngueSy  φ  deponet  Feflem  in 
qua  capta  efi.  Hence  the  Parings  of  the  Nails,  and 

the 
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the  Clippings  of  the  Hair,  were  taken  for  the  Pol¬ 
lutions  and  dead  Works  of  the  old  Man.  Thus 
Fjthagoras  by  this  Symbol  exhorts  us,  to  deteft  our 
ill  Deiires,  and  to  hold  them  in  fuch  Abhorrence 
as  never  to  fall  into  ’em  again. 

XXXI. 

Π^ος  ϊίλ.ιον  Ί:ίΤξΰίμμίν(^  μη  ^ιΐξΟί. 

Make  not  Water  againil  the  Sun.  Contra  So- 
lem  ne  meito. 

Nature,  in  forming  Man,  expos’d  not  to  Sight 
the  Parts  that  Decency  forbids  to  name,  and  by 
which  the  Body  purges  it  felf,*  but,  to  ufe  the 
Words  of  Xen^hon,  has  conceal’d  and  turn’d  afide 
as  much  as  poffible  thofe  PaiTages,  that  the  Beauty 
of  the  Creature  might  not  be  polluted,  nor  receive 
any  Blemiih  from  them.  Therefore  in  the  Adi- 
ons  that  the  NeceiTities  of  the  Body  require,  we 
ought  to  imitate  the  Modefty  of  that  common  Mo¬ 
ther,  and  never  do  in  the  Face  of  the  Sun,  that  is 
to  fay,  in  publick,  the  things  that  ought  never  to 
be  done  but  in  private,  and  that  would  break  in 
on  the  Refped  we  owe  to  Modefty,  were  they 
done  before  the  Eyes  of  the  World.  This,  in  my 
Opinion,  is  the  only  true  Senfe  of  this  Symbol, 
which  ErafwHSy  contrary  to  all  Reafon,  will  have 
alludes  to  Magick  Rites:  To  prove  he  is  in  the 
wrong,  this  Symbol  is  taken  from  the  Precept  of 
Hefiod,  that  forbids  Men  to  make  Water  ftanding, 
in  the  open  Day  : 

dvr^  ηλίθιο  'ΐίΤξαμμΙν©^  οξ^ος  Ιμο'^ύν, 

\ 

He  would  have  Men  fquat  down  as  the  Egjftims 
did,  according  to  the  Remark  of  Herodotus,  who 
fays  that  in  Egypt  the  Women  made  Water  ftand- 
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ing,  and  the  Men  fitting.  Nay,  this  feems  td 
have  been  the  Cuilom  among  the  Hebrews,  for 
they  us’d  the  Expreffion  of  covering  the  Feety  Pedes 
tegercy  to  fay,  veficam  φ·  ahum  ex  oner  are.  And 
from  hence,  in  my  Opinion,  we  may  draw  the  Ex¬ 
plication  of  this  PaiTage  of  Ifaiahy  36’.  12.  ZJt 
comedant  Stercora  fuay  φ  bibant  Orinam  Pedum 
fuorum  ;  and  that  they  may  drinks  the  Urine  of  their 
Feet;  that  is  to  fay,  the  Urine  they  make  when 
they  cover  theit  Feet·  Pythagoras  was  fo  careful 
not  to  offend  againil  Modefty  in  the  Neceffities 
of  Nature,  that  the  Hiftorians  of  his  Life  ob- 
ferve,  that  no  Man  ever  faw  him  in  that  Con¬ 
dition,  ’OacTè  'TfeVoTS  ;  JVe· 

mo  eum  unquam  vidit  alvum  e  x  oner  ant  cm  The 
Latine  Interpreter  has  turn’d  it,  ISTever  any  Mari 
faw  him  travelling;  which  would  have  been  very 
furprifing  indeed,  that  no  Man  fhould  have  feen. 
him  travel,  who  had  been  in  Italy,  in  Sicily,  in  A- 
gjpty  in  PerfiUy  and  who  had  ipent  mofi:  part  of  hif 
Life  in  Peregrinations^ 

XXXÎI. 

IJpo^  TGV  fjAiov  ’ΤίΊ'ξαρί'μΙνφ^  juh  λ.αλ&ί. 

Speak  not  in  the  Face  of  the  Sun.  Æ  Sokni 
verfks  ne  loqukor.  Which  is  to  fay,  that  we  ought 
not  to  make  known  the  Thoughts  of  our  Heart  in 
publick2  before  all  the  World, 

XXXIII. 

(L·  μίσγμζξΐΛ, 

We  ought  not  to  fleep  at  Noon·  In  MerldU 
ne  dormito, 

I  a  ere 
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There  is  no  State  more  wretched,  than  not  to 
fee  the  Sun  when  he  is  in  his  full  Strength,  and 
mounted  in  the  Zenith.  Of  this  deplorable  Con¬ 
dition  it  is  that  Ifaiah  fpeaks,  when  he  fays  Impe^ 
gimm  Meridie  qίiaβ  in  Tenebris,  By  this  Symbol 
Pythagoras  endeavours  to  prevent  this  Blindnefs, 
faying,  that  when  the  Light  is  in  its  Noon,  *tis  no 
longer  permitted  to  fleep  ;  that  is  to  fay,  to  conti¬ 
nue  in  Darknefs,  and  to  do  the  Works  of  Darknefs. 

XXXIV. 

'2.'T^oûjLicii'!JùV  dvaçccç  (β)νΐΛξά<χ^ζ  dvTct^  d* 

τύττον  ζυρςοξΥΐν^. 

Stir  up  the  Bed  as  foon  as  you  are  rifen,  and 
leave  in  it  no  Print  of  your  Body.  Surgens  e  leEioy 
.firagulam  contHYbato,  'vefiigmmque  Corporis  confun· 
dito. 

Plutarch  explains  this  Symbol  as  if  it  were  meant 
of  Modefty  and  Pudicity,  which  ought  to  be  the 
infeparable  Companions  of  the  Nuptial  Bed.  Thus 
in  the  Clouds  of  ^rifiophanesy  Jufliccy  to  praife  the 
good  Difcipline  that  was  obferv’d  in  Athens  in  thofe 
antient  Days,  when  fhe  was  honour’d  and  refpeôt- 
ed,  fays,  that  the  Youths  were  fo  well  brought 
up,  that  not  one  of  ’em  who  went  to  School, 
durft  commit  the  leaft  Immodefty,  nor  difeover 
in  any  manner  what  Modefty  commands  to  hide  : 
And  that  they  w’ere  fo  fcrupulous  above  all  things 
in  what  relates  to  Chaftity,  that  when  they 
rife  up,  they  never  omitted  to  fmooth  and  make 
even  the  Place  where  they  had  been  fitting, 
that  there  might  not  remain  in  the  Sand  the  leaft 
Mark  of  any  Part  of  their  Body.  Others  give  it 
the  literal  Interpretation,  as  if  Pythagoras  had  faid, 
Adake  your  Bed  as  foon  as  you  are  rifen^  that  you 
may  not  be  tempted  to  lye  down  in  the  Day  :  For  the 

Day 
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Day  is  appointed  for  Labour,  as  the  Night  ‘for 
Reft. 

Perhaps  too  he  meant  to  exhort  us,  that  when 
we  are  rifen,  we  ihould  not  fuffer  any  thing  to 
put  us  in  mind  of  what  pafs’d  in  the  Night:  The 
Night  is  gone,  the  Day  is  rifen;  Jet  us  then  no 
longer  think  of  Darknefs,  but  of  Liglit, 

XXXV. 

Αύξαν, 

Never  fing  but  to  the  H^rp.  Carminibu.s  uten· 
άΐοη  dd  Lyram, 

We  have  feen  in  the  Life  of  Pythagoras,  that 
this  Philofopher  rejected  Flutes  and  the  other  In- 
ftriiments  of  Muiick,  as  being  prejudicial  to  Man¬ 
ners,  and  that  he  retain’d  only  the  Harp;  becaufe 
in  playing  on  the  Harp,  we  may  fing  the  Benefits 
of  the  Gods,  and  the  Virtues  of  great  Men*  There- 
fore  when  he  advifes  to  fing  only  to  the  Harp,  he 
endeavours  to  inculcate  into  his  Difciples  that  they 
ought  not  to  entertain  their  Thoughts  but  with 
great  and  ferions  things;  and  let  the  Subjed:  of 
theit  Talk,  even  in  their  Hours  of  Recreation,  be 
of  the  Gods,  and  of  the  Praifes  of  the  Heroes. 
Moreover,  as  nothing  fooner  difcovcrs  the  Defed: 
of  an  untuneful  Voice  than  an  Inftrument  well  in 
tune,  nor  the  Defed:  of  an  Inftrument  out  of  tune 
than  a  Voice  that  fings  true;  Pythagoras  might 
thereby  mean  to  exhort  his  Difciples  to  make  of 
the  feveral  Parts  of  their  Life  a  prudent  Whole, 
all  of  a  Piece,  and  whofe  Harmony  no  Vice,  no 
Paflion  might  ruffle  or  difcompofe* 
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XXXVI. 

Ta  ςξοίμχΤύί  dà  Qjv^î^îjlc(vcl 

Always  keep  your  Things  ready  pack’d  up.  Stra^ 
^iila  fimper  convolutd  habeto.  That  is  to  fay,  That 
'Tve  ought  to  be  prepared  fur,  whatever  Providence  hat 
ordain  d  for  us^  and  have  nothing  to  retard  us  when 
our  lafl:  Sand  is  running* 

XXXVIL 

^Avk)  tS  avIoz^giTOi^ç  άί 

φ^υ^ζ  μγι  dvct^ce^ély . 

Quit  not  your  Poft  without  the  Order  of  your 
General.  Injuffu  Imperatoris  de  Statione  φ·  pr^· 
dio  ne  décédas. 

The  Pagans  had  no  fooner  begun  to  philoib- 
phize,  that  is  to  fay,  to  make  ufe  of  their  Reafon, 
than  they  difcover’d  the  horrid  Injuilice  of  Self* 
Murther.  We  did  not  create  our  felvesi  but  it 
was  God  who  created  us,  and  who  plac’d  us  in 
this  Life,  as  in  a  Pofi.  We  ought  not  then  to  quit 
it  but  by  his  Order  who  plac’d  us  there.  Of 
this  great  Truth  Philolam,  a  Difciple  of  Pythago·^ 
rasy  has  given  a  full  Demonftration  and  Proof; 
the  Summary  whereof  may  be  feen  in  Plato's  Trea- 
tife  of  the  Immortalitj  of  the  SouU 

XXXVIIL 

Lv  oc)ct)  μν\ 

Cut  not  Wood  in  the  Way. 

t4diî9i 
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In  via  ne  Lkna 
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This  Symbol  contains  a  moil  important  Precepts 
which  Men  are  very  prone  to  tranfgrefs.  ’Tis  this  : 
Ne  ver  to  convert  to  our  private  ufe  that  which 
ferves  for  the  good  of  the  Publick.  You  are  go¬ 
ing  in  the  High-way,  cut  not  down  the  Trees,  nor 
pull  oif  their  Branches,  that  are  to  be  of  ufe  and 
yield^  a  Shade  to  them  that  come  after  you.  You 
dwell  in  a  Houfe  that  is  to  be  inhabited  by  thofe 
that  fucceed  you  in  your  Imployment  ;  Do  it  no 
manner  of  Damage.  In  a  Word,  content  your  felf 
with  the  Ufe  only  of  what  you  are  not  the  Right 
Owner. 

This  Symbol  may  likev/ife  have  another  Senfe, 
of  no  lefs  weight  and  moment  than  the  former.  The 
Hebrews  thought  it  thegreateil  Mifery  andmeaneil 
Slavery  to  be  reduc’d  to  cut  Wood  and  carry  Wa¬ 
ter  :  To  this  Drudgery  they  condemn’d  the  Pri- 
foners  they  had  taken  in  War,  as  Jopma  did  the 
Gibeonites,  againil  w^horn  he  denounced  this  terrible 
.  Maîediélion  :  Non  deficiet  de  fiirpe  tna,  ligna,  cadenSy 
aqmfque  comportans.  In  this  the  Greeks  took  Ex¬ 
ample  from  the  Hebrews  :  And  thus  Pythagoras  lays, 
that  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Life  we  ought  not  to  de- 
bafe  our  felves  to  Functions  unworthy  our  Condi¬ 
tion,  and  do  the  Offices  of  the  raeaneil  Slaves.’ 
Now  whatever  is  not  iuitable  to  the  NobJenefs  of 
our  EiTence,  difgraces  and  renders  us  contemptible. 
’Tis  cutting  of  Wood  to  have  mean  Thoughts  and  ab- 
je<5l  Souls,  and  to  be  Slaves  to  our  Paffions. 

I  mud  not  forget  that  Jamblicus  relates  this 
Symbol  a  little  different  y,  hv  μη  cleave 

noty  divide  not  in  the  7vaiy  and  that  he  explains  it 
q  îite  otuerwife.  He  faith  that  Truth  is  onsy  and 
Lying  Jeveral  ;  and  that  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Life 
we  ought  not  to  dividcy  that  is  to  fay,  that  we 
ourdit  not  to  feparate  our  felves  from  the  Truth  and 
make  a  Schiim,  which  is  always  a  T oken  of  Falihood. 
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XXXIX. 

Tq  ίφον  μ"ή  ΙίτοίτΤΆ, 

Roafl:  not  that  which  is  boil’i  Qj^od  elixurn  efi 
ne  affato. 

As  I  was  meditating  on  the  Senfe  of  this  Sym¬ 
bol,  I  have  luckily  hit  on  the  Explication  of  it  in 
Athenausy  whofe  Words  are  thefe.  WÎoen  the  Athe-  Lib.  14.2® 
n'nns  Jacrifice  to  the  Seafons,  they  hoil^  not  roafi 
the  Jlieats  they  offer  \  thereby  imploring  thefe  Goddejfes 
to  avert  f dr  from  them  the  fitltry  Heats,  and  the  ex- 
cefive^  Droughts,  and  to  nourifh  the  Fruits  of  the 
Earth  by  moderate  WarmthSy  and  by  favourable  Rains 
in  due  Seafon  :  For  fuch  a  mild  and  moifl  Cobiion  does 
an  infinite  deal  of  Good  :  It  not  only  carries  off  the 
Crudity,  but  foftens  the  Hardnefs,  and  ripens  all 
\  Things  :  Befides,  it  prepares  and  drejfes  the  Aliment, 
and  makes  it  more  fweet  and  wholefom  :  And  from 
hence  came  the  Proverb,  that  ive  ought  not  to  roafi 
what  is  boiPd, 

Athenaus  relates  this  Symbol  of  Pythagoras  as  a 
Proverb  that  was  in  the  Mouth  of  ail  the  W'orld  ; 
the  meaning  whereof  was,  that  when  they  had  what 
L  was  fufEcient  for  their  Health,  they  ought  not  to 
:  feek  after  high-tafted  Difnes  to  pleafe  the  Nicenefs 
.  of  their  Palates. 

VVe  may  like  wife  give  this  Symbol  a  more  noble 
:  and  exalted  Interpretation*  W hatever  is  boil’d  may 
I  be  regarded  as  the  Emblem  of  Benignity  and  Soft- 
I  nefs  ;  and  what  is  roafted  as  the  Emblem  of  Cho- 
i  1er  and  Drynefs  :  And  thus  Pythagoras  exhorts  his 
i  Difciples  never  to  take  in  ill  Part,  what  is  done  in 
i  Simplicity  and  Innocence,  and  never  to  exafperate 
:  the  Minds  of  Men  againil  them* 
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XL. 

ματίαΐ^ν  άΐϊΰ^ξί^ζίν. 

Avoid  the  two-cdg’d  Sword.  GUdinm  acHtum 
avertito.  This  was  to  fày,  That  we  ought  not  to 
have  any  Converfation  with  Slander ers^  for  the  two- 
edg*d  Sword  has  always  been  the  Emblem  of  fati- 
rical  and  ilinderous  Tongues  ;  as  we  fee  in  the 
Pfalms  of  Davidy  who  fays,  Lingua  eorum  quafi 
Gladius  acutuSy  their  Tongue  is  as  a  fiarp  Sword  ; 
and  elfe  where,  Exacuermt  quafi  Gladium  Linguas 
Juasy  Their  Tongue  is  like  a  two-ed^d  Swordy  and 
They  have  whet  their  Tongues  Uke  a  Swords 

XLL 

Τα  irMùvIcù  dith  ^  ^αιτίζηζ 

Pick  not  up  what  is  fallen  from  the  Table.  Qu^^ 
ceciderunt  e  menfuy  ne  tollito* 

This  Symbol,  as  well  as  the  XXIV.  is  to  exhort 
Men  to  Charity  ·  The  Table  was  held  as  Sacred^ 
and  whatever  Jropt  from  it  might  not  be  plac’d  up¬ 
on  it  again  :  For  *twas  confecrated  to  the  Heroes, 
that  is  to  fay,  to  the  Angels*  and  therefore  was  to 
be  left  for  the  Poor.  What  fell  from  the  Tabic 
among  the  Greeks,  was  like  the  Ears  of  Corn  among 
the  Hehrewsy  that  had  efcap'd  the  Hands  of  the 
Reapers,  and  which  the  Mailer  was  not  permitted 
to  gather  up  :  For  God  had  forbidden  him.  Cum 
mejfueris  fegetem  terra  tua  non  tondebis  ufque^  ad  fo* 
lum  Jùperfiçiem  t  err  ay  me  rémanentes  /picas  collige  s» 
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XLII. 

σορ5 

Abftain  even  from  a  Cyprefs  Cheft.  νίέ  Area 
Cjfariffina  ahflweto. 

By  this  Symbol  Pythagoras  intended  to  exhort  Men 
not  to  be  over  expenfive  in  Funerals.  The  Rich 
miide  themfelves  be  bury’d  in  Cyprefs  Coffins,  be- 
eaufe  that  Wood  has  the  Virtue  of  prefei  ving  Bo¬ 
dies.  Before  Pythagoras^  Solon  labour’d  to  mode¬ 
rate  the  Expence  of  Burialsj  and  after  him  Plato 
endeavour’d  the  fame  thing  :  For  we  fee  that  in  the 
twelfth  Book  of  the  Laws  he  regulates  this  Expence 
to  a  very  low  Foot,  iince  he  forbids  even  the  ncheil 
to  expend  above  five  Mines^  that  is  to  fay,  more 
than  fifty  Crowns  on  their  Funerals  :  And  this  the 
Law  of  the  twelve  Tables  had  alfo  regulated  for  the 
Romans  :  Regum  afeia  ne  folito* 

’Tis  likely  too  intended  to  diiTuadehis 

Difciples  from  going  to  Funerals,  and  that  this  is 
the  fame  Precept  that  God  gave  to  the  Naz^areans. 
Omni  tempore  confecrationis  fua  fuper  morwum  non 
iniredietur, 

XLIIL 

To?>  μίν  Ηζ^νίσΐζ  αξίιχ  Q  rofç 

Sacrifice  an  odd  Number  to  the  Celeftial  Gods, 
and  to  the  Infernal  an  even^  Cœlefltbus  imparia  fa· 
çrificatOy  inferis  vero  paria» 

The  odd  Nunaber  is  the  moil  perfed,  and  the 
Symbol  of  Concord,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  divided, 
whereas  the  even  may,  by  reafon  of  the  Equality 
of  its  Parts  :  And  therefore  it  is  the  Symbol  of  Di- 
vifion.  From  hence  it  is  that  God  the  Father  and 

I  3  Creator 
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Creator  of  all  things  was  reprefentcd  in  the  Do- 
drine  of  Pythagoras  by  the  Number  Ofte,  and  Mat¬ 
ter  by  TiiJo,  From  whence  we  may  eaiily  conje^ 
dare  the  hidden  Senfe  of  this  Symbol.  I  believe 
that  Pjthagoras  meant,  that  to  the  Infernal  Gods, 
as  being  more  Corporeal  and  more  Earthly,  ihould 
be  offer’d  material  Sacrifices,  that  might  be  divided, 
and  which  for  this  reafon  are  reprefented  by  the  even 
Number;  and  that  to  the  Celeftial  Gods  ought  to 
be  offer’d  nothing  but  what  is  indivifible  ;  the  Souh 
or  the  Mind,  reprefented  by  the  odd  Number,  as 
the  Being  whence  it  derives  its  Origine. 

XLIV. 

M;i  aTtivS' GiP  οίμΊτίΑούΡ  ατμ^Τοΰν, 

Offer  not  to  the  Gods  the  Wine  of  an  unprun’d 
Vine.  Ex  imputatis  vitihm  ne  Oils  lihato^ 

The  Tranflator  of  Plut  arch  y  and  after  him 

Amioty  believ’d,  that  by  this  Symbol  Pythagoras 
defign’d  to  diffuade  Men  from  offering  bloody  Sa¬ 
crifices  to  the  Gods,  and  imagin’d  that  this  Philo- 
fopher  had  call’d  Blood,  The  Wine  of  the  unprun^d 
Pfine  :  But  this  Opinion  is  grounded  on  a  corrupt¬ 
ed  Text,  as  I  have  prov’d  in  my  Remarks  on  the 
Life  oi Numa,  This  would  be  a  very  much  forc’d 
and  far-fetch’d  Figure.  Let  us  therefore  keep  to 
the  Explication  Plutarch  has  given  of  this  Symbol, 
when  he  fays,  that  our  Philofopher  intended  by 
it  to  recommend  Agriculture  as  a  great  Piece  of 
Piety,  by  exhorting  not  to  offer  to  the  Gods  any 
thing  Wild  or  Savage,  and  that  grows  in  an  Earth 
unmanur’d,  or  that  has  not  been  render’d  kindly  by 
Tillage. 
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XLV. 

ΰίλφΙτύύν  μ^,  S'VGiu, 


up 


Never  Sacrifice  without  Meal.  JVe  Farina 
facr^cato» 

The  Greeksy  before  they  flew  the  Viâims, 
fprinkled  on  their  Head  Barley-Meal,  or  Barley 
mixt  with  Salt  ,*  which  they  call’d,  Fie-- 

meTy  ^^gCdkoi^o.,  Hencc  it  has  been  be¬ 

lieved  that  Pythagoras  advis'd  by  this  Symbol  never 
to  oiFer  a  Vidim  without  the  confecrated  Barley; 
but  I  dare  affirm,  that  this  is  not  the  Senfe  of  this 
Precept  :  The  Aim  of  Pythagoras  is  to  recommend 
Agriculture,  as  in  the  foregoing  Symbol,  and  at 
the  fame  time  he  would  diffuade  Men  from  bloody 
Sacrifices,  and  teach  them  to  offer  to  the  Gods  no¬ 
thing  but  Cakes  ;  or,  if  they  would  offer  Viftims, 
to  fubftitute  in  the  place  of  living  Vid:ims,  the 
Figures  only  of  them  made  of  Pafte  ;  as  he  had 
done  when  he  immolated  an  Ox  made  of  Meal,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Cuftom  he  had  learnt  in  Fgypu  and 
of  which  1  have  fpoken  in  the  Life  of  that  Phiio- 
fopher. 

XLVI. 


Adore  the  Gods,  and  Sacrifice  bare-foot.  PVadis 
pedihas  adorato  atqne  Sacrificato. 

Pythagoras  had  perhaps  learnt  in  Egypt  the  Story 
of  Mofesy  to  whom  God  faid  from  the  midft  of 
the  flaming  Buffi,  Solve  Calceamentum  de  pedibits 
fuis  ;  Locus  enim  in  quo  βas  Terra  fanÜa  efl.  Pull 
ojf  the  Shoes  from  your  Feet  ;  for  the  Place  where 
you  fland  is  holy  Ground·  But  ourPhilofopher  took 
not  this  Command  in  a  literal  Senfe,  but  gave  it  a 

I  4  figurative, 
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figurative,  exhorting  Men  by  this  Symbol  to  Pray 
and  to  Sacrifice  in  Humility  and  Simplicity  of 
Heart. 

XLVII. 

Turn  round  when  you  Woriliip.  CircHmactHS 

By  this  turning  round,  fays  Plutarch,  in  the  Life 
of  Ntvma^  ^tis  believd  Pythagoras  intended  to  imi·^ 
tdte  ί he  Adiotion  of  the  World  :  But  I  rather  believe 
this  Precept  to  he  grounded  on  the  Situation  of  the 
Temples^  which  always  looked  towards  the  Eafi;  in^ 
fomuch  that  thofe  who  went  tn^  turn  d  their  Back  to 
the  Sun  ;  and  by  confequence  were  obli^d,  in  order 
to  turn  their  Faces  towards  it,  to  make  a  half  turn  to 
'  the  right  ;  and  to  place  thernfilves  afterwards  in  the 
Prefence  of  God,  t'my  made  the  whole  Turn  as  they 
Jaid  their  Prayers»  But  perhaps  this  changing  their 
Place  may  have  fome  Relation  to  the  Egyptian  Wheels, 
and  was  defign'd  only  to  ^ew,  that  there  is  nothing 
fix'd  nor  permanent  in  this  World,  and  that  in  what 
manner  fiever  God  turns  and  winds  our  Life,  we  ought 
to  give  him  Thanks  and  he  fktisfy^d, 

I  have  explain'd  the  meaning  of  thofe  Egyptian 
Wheels  in  my  Remarks  on  the  Life  of  Numa,  and 
have  iliewn  that  Plutarch  has  not  hit  the  true  Rea·? 
fon  of  this  turning  round  that  Pythagoras  order’d. 
His  meaning  was,  that  Men  ought  to  adore  the  Im«? 
inçniity  of  God,  who  fills  the  Univerfe, 

XLVIIL 

Χαθίΐιθαίί  '^tr^azvvrcsovlci. 

Sit  down  when  you  Worllaip.  ^doraturus  β~, 

Plutarçh 
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Plutarch  reads  this  Symbol  otherwife, 
'T^r^iTKwjïi^TCÎÇy  Sit  down  after  you  have  adord·  And 
he  fays  they  did  fo  in  token  of  the  happy  Prefage 
that  God  had  heard  their  Prayers.  But  he  gives  a 
better  Reafon  for  it  afterwards,  when  he  fays,  that 
it  was  to  teach  us  never  toaddrefs  our  felvestothe 
Gods  when  we  are  in  a  Hurry  of  Affairs,  and  that 
we  cannot  pray  but  in  hafte,  and  as  it  were,  by  the 
by  ;  but  when  we  have  fufEcient  time,  and  can 
imploy  all  that  time  without  Precipitation.  But  I 
am  of  Opinion  that  Plutarch's  Ledion  is  not  the 
true,  and  that  the  Precept  of  Pythagoras  ought  to 
be  read  thus,  <7^^(r}cwjn<royJx,  when  you  adore 

fit  down^  or  fit  down  to  adorer  that  is  to  fay,  pay 
your  Devotions  in  Tranquility  of  Mind,  without 
any  Impatience,  and  with  all  the  Leifure  fo  holy 
aR  Aôion  requires.  To  this  I  will  add  a  ihort  Re¬ 
mark  which  is  not  ufelcfs.  In  the  times  of  Homer 
and  of  Pythogoras  to  pray  kneeling  had  not  been  fo 
much  as  heard  of  :  They  pray'd  either  ftanding  or 
fitting. 

XLIX. 

^νσίαν  οννχί^Η, 

Pare  not  your  Nails  during  the  Sacrifice, 
Sacrificia  ungues  ne  pracidito, 

Hefiod  fays  to  the  fame  purpofe,  but  more  Enig¬ 
matically  and  more  Obfcurely, 

ατΓΟ  '^ΐνΊίζοίΟ  ivi  ^ctσcίSrctλJ&iVy 

Afiov  cl%o  ^οίμνξαν  σί^κξ^ί>. 

During  the  Feflival  of  the  Gods,  that  is  to  fay,  d,u* 
ring  the  Sacrifice^  cut  not  off  with  Iron  from  the  part 
that  has  five  Branches,  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  Hand 
that  has  five  Fingers^  the  Dry  from  the  Wet,  that  is 
to  fay,  the  fuperfuous  part  of  the  NaiU,  Prafegmina 

umuhm  e 
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unguium  :  For  what  we  cut  from  the  Nails  is  dry^ 
the  reft  is  wet,  that  is  quick.  But  of  a  fuperfti^ 
tious  Precept  Pythagoras  made  a  Moral  one.  The 
Senfe  of  this  Symbol  is  evident,  for  it  means,  that 
while  we  are  in  the  Temple,  we  ought  to  think 
only  of  God,  to  behave  our  felves  refpedfully, 
and  lo  baniih  all  mean  Thoughts,  and  iuch  as  are 
unworthy  of  the  Sandrity  of  the  Place,  and  of  Re¬ 
ligion.  Jamblicus  neverthelefs  gives  this  Symbol 
another  Explication,  which  appears  very  reafonable. 
He  fays,  that  Pythagoras  meant  to  teach  by  it,  that 
when  they  oiFer*d  a  Sacrifice,  they  ftiould  invite 
even  their  remoteft  Relations,  thofe  with  whofe 
Abfence  they  could  beft  difpence,  and  that  were  in 
the  meaneft  and  moft  contemptible  Condition  :  For 
this  Ad  of  Religion  ought  to  baniih  all  Thoughts 
of  Pride,  and  reconcile  Families.  *Tis  well  known 
that  the  Sacrifices  were  always  follow’d  by  an  En¬ 
tertainment,  to  which  the  Relations  and  Frien^ 
were  invited. 

L. 

When  it  Thunders,  touch  the  Ground.  Cum 
tonat  Î  err  am  tangito. 

When  Thunder  grumbles  over  our  Heads,  it 
has  always  been  taken  as  a  fign  of  the  Wrath  of 
God.  Pythagoras  therefore  meant  by  this  Sym¬ 
bol,  that  when  God  gives  us  Tokens  of  his  An¬ 
ger,  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  appeafe  him  by 
Humility. 


LL 
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LI. 

licLf^  Χύγνον  μγ\  ίττοττί^ζον. 

Regard  not  your  felf  in  the  Looking-Glafs,  by 
the  Light  of  a  Torch,  Lucernam  faciem  in 
Jpecnlo  ne  contemplator* 

A  Looking-Glafs  is  generally  deceitful,  and  it 
deceives  us  moft  when  we  confult  it  by  Candle¬ 
light  ;  for  that  falfe  Light  favours  its  Lies,  increa- 
fes  and  ferves  to  hide  them.  Pythagoras  therefore 
precautions  us  by  this  Symbol  not  to  contribute 
to  cheat  our  felves,  by  regarding  our  felves  in  thofe 
Objets  that  paint  and  difguife  us  ;  and  he  com¬ 
mands  us  to  look  on  our  felves  in  the  true  Light, 
which  is  alone  that  wherein  we  may  fee  our  felves 
fuch  as  we  truly  are. 

We  may  likewife  make  this  Symbol  allude  to 
Philofophy,  and  Jamblicus  has  done  fo;  but  his 
Explication  is  more  obfeure  than  the  Text.  I  hope 
that  which  follows  will  be  better  underftood.  The 
Looking-GIafs  is  here  meant  for  the  bare  Appear¬ 
ance  of  natural  things  :  For  a  Looking-GIafs  repre- 
fents  only  the  Superficies  of  the  Objets,  and  the 
Torch  is  the  Opinion,  the  Imagination.  If  there¬ 
fore  we  judge  of  natural  Truths  by  the  firft  Ap¬ 
pearances,  and  behold  them  only  by  the  Light  of 
our  Opinions,  a  Light  which  is  always  very  falfe 
and  unfaithful,  we  muft  of  neceffity  be  deceiv’d. 
Wc  ought  therefore  to  regard  them  in  the  true 
Light,  which  is  God  :  For  the  Knowledge  of  Na¬ 
ture  is  a  Confequence  of  the  Knowledge  of  God, 
and  depends  on  it  ;  and  this  was  the  Dodrine  of 
Pythagoras  i  as  we  fee  in  the  L.  and  LI.  of  the 
golden  Verfes,  and  in  the  Commentaries  oïHiero* 
(;lcs\  and  to  this  the  following  Symbol  relates. 
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^Evy  Δύο, 

One,  Two*  Vnum^  Duo. 

By  the  Unit  Pythagoras  reprcÎented  God,  the 
Creator  of  all  things;  and  by  the  Number  Twe, 
Nature,  as  I  have  ihewn  in  the  Life  of  this  Philo- 
fopher*  This  Symbol  iigniiies  the  fame  thing  with 
the  former  ;  that  we  ought  to  know  God  above  all 
Things,  and  in  the  next  Place,  Matter  :  For  as  we 
cannot  know  the  Nature  of  Two,  unlefs  we  firft 
know  that  of  One,  which  created  it;  fo  we  cannot  ' 
know  this  vifible  World,  unleis  we  know  God. 

LIII. 

Ιΐζ^τ//Λα  ro  iy  βγ\μ&. 

Honour  the  Marks  of  Dignity,  the  Throne  and 
the  Ternary.  Honor ato  imprimis  habitum,  Tribu^ 
nal^  Triobolum, 

JamhlicHs  feems  to  me  to  be  far  wide  of  the 
true  Senfe  of  this  Symbol,  when  he  fays  that  /ÿ- 
thagoras  would  iniinuate  that  the  Seét  ought 

to  be  preferred  to  the  hnick^^  becaufe  the  Do&ine 
of  the  Italic!^  is  wholly  incorporeal^  whereas  that 
of  the  lonkk^  is  confin’d  to  the  Body. 

Lilius  Giraldus,  and  others,  were  of  Opinion,* 
that  by  the  Ternary  in  this  Place,  Pythagoras  meant 
to  reprefent  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  My  fiery  where¬ 
of  they  pretend  was  not  unknown  to  this  Philofo- 
pher,  no  more  than  to  PlatOy  who  feems  to  have 
fpoken  of  it  in  his  fécond  and  in  his  fixth  Letter^ 
but  I  am  perfuaded  they  are  mifiaken.  Pythagoras 
never  had  the  Icafi  Notion  of  the  Trinity,  and  he 
not  only  never  had  any  Glimpfe  of  this  ^^y fiery. 
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but  even  the  Syftem  of  his  Dodrine  feems  intirely 
contrary  to  it,  and  from  this  Syftem  it  is  that  we 
ought  to  draw  the  Explication  of  this  Ternary,  in 
the  manner  I  am  about  to  give  it.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  feen  that  he  has  eftabliih’d  three  Kinds  of 
rational  Subftances,  the  Immortal  Gods,  the  He¬ 
roes,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Angels,  and  the  Men  that 
are  dead  in  the  Pradtice  of  Virtue,  and  whom  the 
Divine  Grace  has  exalted  to  Glory,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  Saints.  Thus  you  fee  what  he  here  means  by 
the  Ternary,  to  which  he  would  have  us  confine 
all  our  Veneration  and  Worihip;  forbidding  us  to 
honour  any  Nature  inferior  to  thofe  three,  as  may 
be  feen  in  Hierocles:  I  hope  this  will  be  thought 
the  true  Senfe  of  this  Symbol,  the  reft  is  eafie.  By 
the  Throne,  Pythagoras  feprefents  Kings  and  Prin¬ 
ces,  and  by  the  Badges  of  Dignity  all  thofe  to 
whom  thefe  Princes  impart  their  Authority:  He 
requires  us  therefore  to  honour  Kings  and  their 
Magiftrates,  in  a  Word  all  whom  God  has  plac’d 
over  us,  to  be  our  Governors  and  Guides*  ' 

LIV. 

^Λνίμοΐ)ν  '3^viQv1cà)v  rluù 

When  the  Winds  blow,  adore  Echo.  Flantibm 
VentiSy  Echo  adora, 

I  own  I  underftand  not  the  Explication  Jam·- 
hlicm  has  given  this  Symbol,  when  he  fays,  Thatws 
otight  to  honour  and  love  the  Refimblance,  the  Image 
of  the  Divine  EJfences  and  Powers,  " 

Lilius  Giraldus  came  nearer  the  Truth,  when  he 
faid,  that  the  Winds  in  this'  Place  reprefent  Revolts^ 
Seditions,  Wars  y  and  that  Echo  is  the  Emblem  of 
defart  Places,  and  that  Pythagoras  by  this  Symbol 
meant  to  exhort  his  Difciples  to  leave  the  Towns 
where  they  law  Wars  and  Seditions,  and  retire  into 

Places 
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Places  more  quiet  and  peaceful,  into  Forefts,  and 
into  Defarts,  which  are  the  Retreat  of  Echo  ;  as 
Ον/ύί  tells  us, 

Utet  SjlviSy  nnlloque  in  Monte  videtur^ 
QTnnibns  audit  ht, 

« 

LV. 

M>J  ctito 

Èat  not  in  the  Chariot.  Ex  curru  ne  comodito  i 
For  thus  this  Symbol  has  been  tranflated.  The 
Chariot  reprefents  Voyages  and  Battels,for  they  made 
ufe  of  it  to  travel,  and  in  Fight.  Pythagoras  there¬ 
fore  advertifes  us  by  this  Symbol,  that  in  time  of 
Aétion  there  is  no  while  to  eat;  or  that  in  this  Life, 
which  is  indeed  a  Voyage,  we  muft  not  think  we 
are  here  only  to  eat  and  drink,  and  to  have  no 
thoughts  for  any  thing,  but  what  concerns  the  Bo¬ 
dy:  This  is  the  Explication  has  been  given  to  this 
Symbol,  and  which  I  am  not  over-fatisfied  with; 
therefore  *till  a  better  be  found  out,  take  my  Con- 
jeâure  of  it.  The  Greeks  Word  iignifies 

not  only  a  Chariot,  but  a  Seat,  a  Chair,  Sellam. 
When  therefore  Pythagoras  forbids  us  to  eat  in  our 
Seats,  he  forbids  us  to  eat  fitting,  that  is  to  fay, 
without  working. 

LVL 

^Εις  ncriv  ^  ^ ίζ/ορ  '^^5^ iz 

'T'  ΐνοίννμον. 

Put  on  your  Right  Shoe  firfi;  and  wafh  your 
Left  Foot  firfl·,  Dextrum  pedem  primum  calceatOi 
fimfirurn  vero  primum  lavato.  The  putting  on  of 
our  Shoes  reprefents  the  Functions  of  an  aôlive  Life,. 

and 
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and  the  Bath  the  Delights  of  an  idle  and  effemi¬ 
nate  Life.  Pythagoras  therefore  exhorts  his  Difd- 
pies  by  this  Symbol  to  be  more  forward  to  embrace 
an  adive  Life  than  a  Life  of  Eafe  and  Pleafure. 

LVI. 


Eat  not  the  Brain,  Cerebrum  ne  edito»  Which 
means,  Opprefs  not  your  Mtnd  with  too  much  Study 
and  Labour,  which  wafies  and  fatigues  it  ;  but  give 
it  fome  Refrefliment: 

~  ISiec  aternis  minorem 
€οηβΙη$  animum  fatiga, 

LVII. 

^Qiviyj/L  μ^}  φυτίυοίΡ. 

Plant  not  the  Palm-treee.  Palmam  ne  plantato^ 
I  have  read  this  Symbol  of  Pythagoras^  but  have 
no  where  met  with  the  Explication  ;  ίο  that  we  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  guefs  at  it.  The  Palm-Tree 
is  very  ufeful  and  of  great  Service  in  the  Country 
where  it  naturally  grows:  Plutarch  hyp  %  the  Paby^· 
lonians  reckon’d  up  three  hundred  and  fixty  feve- 
ral  Advantages  they  gain’d  from  this  Tree  ;  but 
when  it  once  comes  to  be  tranfplanted,  ’tis  no  lon¬ 
ger  good  for  any  thing,  and  bears  only  a  wild  fort 
of  Fruit,  that  cannot  be  eaten.  Therefore  when 
Pythagoras  fays,  That  we  ought  not  to  plant  the  Palm-* 
trecy  he  means,  that  we  ought  to  do  nothing  but 
what  is  good  and  ufeful.  We  may  likewife  give 
this  Symbol  another  Interpretation,  which  appears 
to  be  as  good  as  th?  former.  The  Antients  writer 
that  the  Bud  which  the  Greeks  call  the  Brain  of  the 

Palm·* 
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Palm-Tree^  is  very  fweet  to  the  Tafte,  but  that  it 
caufes  great  Pains  in  the  Head.  Xenophon  in  the 
fécond  Book  of  the  Expedition  of  Cyr^s  fays,  that 
the  Greskj  of  Clear chus^s  Army  fell  fick  with  eating 
it*  So  that  Pythagoras  might  by  this  Symbol  mean 
to  exhort  us,  to  avoid  whatever  is  pleafant  and  de·* 
lightfiil  at  firil,  but  in  the  End  caufes  Trouble  and 
yexation  of  Miqd* 

LIX. 

STrorS" ας  'zsroiéia^iu  roTç  QîoÎç  ιφ  το  οΰς. 

Make  the  Libations  to  the  Gods  by  the  Ear. 
Lihamina  Diis  facito  per  Auriculam, 

Philofiratm  mentions  this  Symbol  in  the  Life  of 
u4pollonmSy  and  fays  that  Apollonius  fpeaking  one 
Day  of  the  Libations  in  prefenee  of  a  young  Man, 
and  having  faid>  that  there  was  a  Liquor  that  ought 
to  be  facrific’d  to  the  Ears,  and  the  Libations  of 
it  made  in  the  Ear,  the  young  Man  burft  out  a 
laughing,  becaufe  ’tis  impoffible  to  drink  in  the 
Ear,  But  he  took  in  a  literal  Senfe  a  Symbol  he 
ought  to  have  expîain*d  figuratively. 

Pythagorasy  and  after  him  his  Difciple  ApolloniuSy 
meant  to  fay  the  Libations  ought  to  be  accompa- 
ny’d  with  Mufick,  and  the  Gods  honour’d  by 
iinging  of  Hymns  and  Songs  of  Praife,  which  are 
the  moft  acceptable  Libations  can  be  made  them. 
Pythagoras  had  learnt  in  Egypt»  that  the  im- 
ploy’d  their  Voices  and  Inllruments  to  ling  the 
Tal.  10.7.  Ptiiifcs  of  God,  Pfalterium  jucundum  cum  Cythara» 
Homer  knew  it  to  be  true,  that  Mufick  is  pleafing 
to  God;  for  he  feigns,  that  at  the  Feafts  of  the 
of  the  Gods,  Apollo  plays  on  the  Lyre,  and  the 
Mufes  fing  with  Voices  fo  fweet  as  even  to  ra* 
viili  the  Hearers. 


IIer$ 


/  Here  fûllo7v  fome  other  Symbols^  which  ^tis  pretend’^ 

ed  were  colleEied  bj  Plutarch  :  /  htive  fought 
them  in  hts  Works^  but  to  no  purpoje;  however 
I  thinks  fit  to  Jubjoin  them  to  the  former  y  but 
7vithoHt  the  Greek  Texty  which  I  could  mv&r 
meet  with» 

LX, 

Never  cat  the  Cuttle-Fiih.  Sepiam  nt  édité» 

Plutarch  teaches  us  a  very  finguiar  Quality,  that 
is  naturally  inherent  in  the  Cuttle-Filh.  He  fays 
that  when  ’tis  taken  in  a  Net,  it  cafts  out  a  Li- 
(juor  it  has  under  the  Neck,  and  that  is  black  as 
Ink;  and  that  by  fo  doing  it  dyes  the  Water  all 
around  it  of  a  black  Colour^  and  covers  it  fcif  as 
it  were  with  a  dark  Cloud,  by  which  means  it 
makes  its  efcape  from  the  Sight  of  him  that  has 
taken  it, 

Pythagoras  therefore  meant,  Vndertake  no  dark^ 
and  intricate  ^jfairsy  which  Will  co?ne  to  nothing  even 
when  you  thinks  your  felf  Mafler  of  thein»  Or  ra¬ 
ther  he  intended  to  forewarn  us,  to  have  no  Corr- 
verfation  with  falfe  and  diiTembling  Perfons  ;  for 
they  will  abandon  us  in  Neceffity,  and  get  away 
from  us  by  confounding  every  thing  with  their 
black  Villany  and  Falfhood,  to  flip  their  own  Necks 
out  of  the  Noofe. 

LXL 

Stop  not  at  the  Threfhold.  In  limine  non  conβ· 
fiendum  :  Which  means,  Continue  not  doUbtful  and 
waveringy  but  chufe  your  Side, 


K 
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LXÎI. 

Give  way  to  a  Flock  that  goes  by.  Pragredicn- 
ti  gregi  e  cedendmn  :  Which  means.  That  ive 
oHght  not  to  oppojè  the  'AéHltitiide, 

LXIIL 

Avoid  the  WeezeL  Adufielam  devita  :  That  is 
to  Avoid  Tale-tellers  y  for  as  P Ittt arc h  ^ysTtis 
pretended  that  the  Wcezel  brings  forth  its  young 
by  the  Mouth,  and  that  for  this  reafon  'tis  the  Em·^ 
blem  of  Speech  that  proceeds  from  the  Mouth. 
Plutarch  fays,  ^tis  pretended^  becaufe  he  knew  very 
well  it  had  been  conteifed  ;  and  that  Arifiotle  him- 
felf  has  proved,  that  the  Weezel  produces  its  young 
like  other  Animals,  and  that  this  Fable  was  ground¬ 
ed  only  on  the  Weezels  often  carrying  their  young 
from  Place  to  Place  in  their  Mouth. 

LXIV. 

Refufe  the  Weapons  a  Woman  offers  you.  Ar¬ 
ma  a  muliere  fumminifirata  rejice.  Woman,  by 
reafon  of  the  Weaknefs  of  her  Sex,  is  the  Emblein 
of  Anger  and  Revenge  :  For  thofe  Paflions  proceed 
from  Weaknefs. 

Pythagoras  therefore  meant,  That  7ve  ought  to  re- 
,  je5i  all  the  Suggeflions  that  Revenge  inβ)ires,  Per¬ 
haps  too  he  defign’d  to  teach,  that  we  never  ought 
to  take  part  with  Women  in  their  Refentments,  nor 
give  way  to  the  Rage  they  would  kindle  in  us. 
A  thoufand  Examples  have  fliewn  us  the  Mifehiefs 
that  have  enfu’d  from  thence. 


LXV. 
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LXV. 

Kill  not  the  Serpent  that  chances  to  fall  within 
your  Wails;  Coiuhrum  tntra  ésdes  collapfum  ne 
fenmito:  Which  means.  Do  no  harm  to  your  Ene* 
my,  7i^hen  he  is  become  your  Suppliant  ^  and  your 
Guefi, 

The  Serpent  always  fignifics  an  Enemy,  becaufc 
indeed  it  has  been  the  Enemy  of  Man  ever  iince 
the  Malediâion  pronounc’d  againft  it,  Gen»  3.  14· 

LXVI. 

*Tis  a  Crime  to  throw  Stones  into  the  Fountains· 
Lapidem  in  Fontem  jacere  Scelus,  Which  means, 

ΤΊοαΐ  ^tis  a  great  Crime  to  torment  and  perfecute  good 
J^len^  and  thofé  that  are  ufeful  to  the  Fublick^ 

Hefiod  faid  before  Pythagoras,  MnE  hnà  a^tvcicov 
ou^HVy  neque  fuper  Fontes  meito»  To  fay.  Corrupt 
not  and  render  not  ufelefs  the  Good  that  others 
do,  and  never  make  a  Scoff  at  your  Benefadors. 
Solomon  has  likewife  compar’d  good  Men  to  Foun¬ 
tains,  when  he  fays,  That  a  Juft  Man  who  falls 
before  the  Wicked,  is  a  Fountain  whofe  V/aters 
are  troubled  with  the  Foot,  and  a  Spring  corrupted 
and  fpoifd.  Fons  tnrhatus  pede,  &  vena  corrupta,  Prov. 
jufius  cadens  coram  hnpio, 

LXVII. 

Feed  not  your  felf  with  your  Left  Hand.  Sini· 
flra  Cibum  ne  fumito»  Live  only  upon  what  you  get 
honefily  and  jitflly^  and  /apport  not  your  /elf  by 
Rapine  and  Robbery^  but  by  your  Labour:  For  the 
Left  Hand  has  always  been  the  Hand  fufpeifted  for 
Thievery;  and  therefore  Catullus  writing  to  ^βηί- 
usy  who  had  ftole  his  Handkerchief,  fays, 
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AidHYÎcine  ^ύβηι^  À4ann  fimfltà 
Non  bene  uteris^  in  jocô  Atqke  vino  : 

Tollis  Lintoii  negligent iorfirnè 

LXViil. 

’Tis  a  horrible  Crime  to  wipe  oiF  the  Sv^eat 
with  Iron.  Sudor  em  ferro  ahfiergere  tetrum  ne  fas» 
By  which  was  meant,  *Tis  a  very  criminal  ^tlion 
to  take  from  any  one  by  Force  and  Violence  the  E~ 
fiate  he  has  got  by  his  Labour^  and  by  the  Sweat  of 
his  Brows  :  For  Sweat  is  generally  taken  for  what 
we  get  by  our  Labour;  becaufe  of  the  Malediéli- 
on  pronounc’d  after  the  Sin  of  the  iiril  Man;  In 
Sudor e  vultus  tui  vefceris.  This  Symbol  of  Py¬ 
thagoras  fays  the  fame  thing  with  this  Sentence  of 
Ecclefiafiicus^  34,  21.  Qui  auferi  in  Sudor e  panem, 
quafi  qui  occidit  proximum  fuum.  He  who  takes 
away  the  Bread  that  is  gaind  by  the  Sweat  of  the 
BroWy  is  likp  him  who  kills  his  Neighbour. 

LXIX. 

Stick  not  Iron  into  the  Footfieps  of  a  Man.  Ho- 
minis  Vefligia  ferro  ne  conpgito.  Which  means, 
Λί angle  not  the  Memory  of  the  Dead,  For  this 
Symbol  has  no  relation  to  the  Sorcery  that  is  pra¬ 
ctis’d  at  this  Day,  and  whereby  they  pretend  to 
flop  a  Man,  a  Horfe,  or  the  like,  by  flicking  a 
Nail  into  one  of  his  Footflcps  ;  This  Piece  of 
Witchcraft  is  a  Modem  Chimera,  and  was  un¬ 
known  to  the  Antients. 

/ 

LXX. 

Sleep  not  upon  a  Grave*  In  Sepulchre  m  dormi- 
to.  Which  is  to  teach  us^  That  the  Eflates  our 

Parents 
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Parents  leave  us,  ought  not  to  ferve  to  make  us  live  ^ 

in  Idlenefs  and  Luxury,  And  I  am  perfaadcd  Py- 
thagoras  took  this  Symbol  from  the  Precept  οϊ  He· 
fiod,  that  forbids  to  lit  dowa  upon  Tombs, 

i'n  αμνγ{Ιοΐ7ΐ  )ίαΆι!ζζτίν, 

LXXL 

Lay  not  the  whole  Faggot  on  the  Fire.  Inte· 
grum  fafciculum  in  Ignem  ne  mittito.  To  lay. 

Live  thriftily^  and  fpend  not  all  yourEilate  at  once. 

LXXIL 

Leap  not  from  the  Chariot  with  your  Feet  clofe 
together.  De  Rheda  jun^lis  pedihus  ne  exilito.  Which 
is  as  much  as  to  fay.  Do  nothing  tnconfiderately^ 
change  not  your  Condition  rafjlj,  and  all  of  a  Jud· 
den, 

.LXXIII.  ^ 

Threaten  not  the  Stars.  In  Hfirum  ne  Digitum 
intendito.  To  teach  us.  Not  to  be  tranjported  with 
Anger  againfl  our  Superiors,  and  thofe  who  labour  on· 
ly  to  inlighten  the  Darknefs  of  our  Zlnderfiandings, 

LXXiV. 

Place  not  the  Candle  againP:  the  Wall.  Cande· 

Um  ad  Parietem  m  applicato,  Tliat  is,  Perffl  not 
obfiinatelj  to  inlighten  or  inflruÜ  flupid  and  dull  On· 
derfiandingSy  for  they  7vill  refifl  your  InflruUlionSy  as 
a  Wall  repels  and  drives  back  the  Rays  of  the  Sun. 


LXXV. 
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LXXV. 

Write  not  in  the  Snow.  In  Nive  ne  fcrihlto^ 
That  is,  Trufi  not  yottr'' Precepts  to  Per  fins  of  s 
fift  and  ejfemin ate  Nature \  for  the  leaft  Heat,  that 
is  to  fay,  the  leafl  Perfection  melts  them,  and  your 
Precepts  will  vaniili  away. 

The  Greeks  faid  in  the  fame  Senfe,  to  write  upon 
the  Water^  meaning,  to  labour  in  vain,  to  give  in- 
iftrudions  to  dull  and  iluggifh  Natures,  who  can¬ 
not  retain  them,  and  where  they  are  immediately 
ciFac-d· 


The  End  of  the  Symbols  of  Pythagoras, 
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_  V 

HERE  is  nothing  moi*e  natural,  than 
when  we  read  any  Work,  to  dcfire  to 
know  the  Author  ;  and  the  finer  and  more 
ufefui  the  Work  is,  tiie  more  we  are  defirous  to 
know  to  whom  we  are  oblig’d  for  the  Profit  and  for 
the  Pleafure  we  gain  by  reading  it.  This  is  what  in¬ 
duc’d  me  to  make  diligent  Search  who  was  ûsç.Hiero" 
cles^  that  was  the  Author  of  theie  excellent  Commen¬ 
taries  on  the  Verfes  of  Pythagoras  :  For  to  know 
only  his  Name,  which  he  had  in  common  with 
feveral  others,  is  not  knowing  who  he  was;  and  I 
fee  that  even  the  mofl:  Learn’d  are  not  agreed  as 
to  that  Point. 

f 

Antiquity  furnifhes  us  with  feveral  eminent  Men, 
who  bore  trie  Name  of  Piter  odes.  The  firil  is  Hi-z 
erodes  the  Brother  of  Menedés^  a  Native  of  AU’· 
banda  in  Caria^ ,  Thefe  two  Brothers  were  in  great 
Renown  for  their  Eloquence.  Cicero^  who  had 
both  feen  and  heard  them,  fpeaks  of  it  in  feveral  ' 

Places 
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Places  of  his  Works;  among  others,  in  his  Orator 
to  Brums  he  gives  this  Charader  of  them  :  Ter- 
t'mm  efl  in  quo  fuerunt  Fratres  illi^  Afiaticorum 
Rhetorum  principes,  Hierocles  &  Menecles,  mini- 
me  men  Jententin  contemnendi*  Etfi  enim  n  formn 
veritatiSy  φ"  Atticorum  Régula  abfunt,  tamen 
hoc  vitium  co?npenJanty  vel  facilitate  vel  copia,  Tlje 
third  Sort  is  that  in  ivhich  the  two  Brothers,  Hiero¬ 
cles  and  Menecles,  implojd  themfelves',  they  were 
the  firfi  of  the  Afiatick  Orators^  and,  in  mj  Opini¬ 
on,  are  in  no  wife  to  be  contemn'd',  for  th&^  they 
Jwerve  from  the  Charabîer  of  Truth,  and  from  the 
Attick  Rule,  they  mak^e  amends  for  that  Defe^l·,  by 
the  Fluency  of  their  Compofition,  and  by  their  Copi·^ 
cufnejs  of  Language,  The  Charader  of  Style  de- 
fçrib  d  ip  this  Paifage  is  enough  to  ihew  that  the 
Hierocles  cf  Cicero  was  not  him,  who  commented 
on  th:  Veries  of  Pythagoras  for  his  way  of  wri¬ 
ting  has  nothing  in  it  of  the  yiftatick^  manner,  be¬ 
ing  every  where  clofe  and  concîÎe.  Bdides,  he 
was  an  Orator,  not  a  Pliilofopher. 

The  fécond  was  the  Hierocles,  cited  by  Stepha- 
nus,  who  writ  the  Relations  of  all  the  moft  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  moft  remarkable  things  he  had  feen. 
For  Example,  he  fpeaks  of  a  Nation  of  Hyperbore¬ 
ans  call’d  the  Tarcyneans·,  where  Grifhns  guard 
the  Mines  of  Gold.  He  fays,  that  nothing  is  more 
worth  feeing  than  the  Braehmans,  a  People  addided 
to  Philofophy,  and  particularly  devoted  to  the  Sun, 
who  eat  no  manner  of  Flefli,  who  live  always  a- 
broad  in  the  open  Air,  who  above  all  things  ho¬ 
nour  and  cultivate  Truth,  and  who  wear  only 
Robes  made  of  Linnen  they  get  from  the  Rocks  ; 
for,  adds  he,  they  take  certain  fmall  Threads  that 
grow  upon  the  Rocks,  fpin  them,  and  make  of  them 
their  Cloaths,  which  will  not  burn  in  the  Fire,  and 
which  they  never  waih  ;  but  when  they  are  dirty, 
throw  them  in  the  midft  of  a  burning  Flame,  and 

they 
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they  become  white  and  tranfparenr.  He  makes  mention 
of  the  Linnen  call’d  Asbefinsj  whkh  we  at  this 
Day  find  in  the  Pyrenean  Mountains,  fuch  as  he 
deferibes  it.  This  Hier  odes  liv’d  fome  time  after 
the  Age  of  Strabo,  that  is  to  fay,  after  Tiberius^ 
The  third  was  a  Stoick^  Philofopher,  of  whom 
mention  is  made  in  Aulm  Gellipts,  who  fays,  that 
as  often  as  the  Philofopher  Taurus  heard  fpeak  of 
Epicurus,  he  had  immediately  in  his  Mouth  thefe 
Words  of  HierocleSy  a  grave  and  holy  Man  ;  ^  That 
Pleafurt  is  the  End  of  2bian,  is  the  Tenet  of  4  Har^ 
lot  :  That  Providence  is  nothing»  is  another  Tenet  of 
Λ  Harlot.  By  thefe  Sayings  this  wife  Stoick^  forti- 
fy*d  himfelf  as  with  an  Antidote,  againft  the  two 
Maxims  that  were  the  Foundation  of  the  Philofo- 
phy  of  Epicurus,  and  which  were  very  pernicious 
in  the  Senfe  the  Libertine  Epicureans^vet  them. 

This  Hier  odes  was  therefore  more  antient  than 
Taurus,  and  by  confequence  liv’d  in  the  latter  End 
of  the  Emperor  Adrianus.  Neither  the  Traveller, 
nor  the  Philofopher,  could  poflibly  be  the  Authors 
of  thefe  Commentaries  on  the  Golden  Verfes,  So 
ferions  and  fublime  a  Work  is  not  of  the  Pen  of  a 
Traveller,  and  the  Hier  odes  we  are  looking  after 
was  a  Pythagorean,  not  a  Stoick·  Befides,  ’tis  cer¬ 
tain  thefe  Commentaries  were  not  written  in  the  fé¬ 
cond  Century,  , 

We  find  another  Hierocles  who  was  a  Civilian, 
and  of  whom  is  cited  a  Treatife  of  Difeafes  and  of 
their  Cures,  which  he  dedicated  to  Paffus  a  Philo- 
fopher  of  Corinth. 

There  is  a  fifth  Hierocles,  who  was  a  Gramma¬ 
rian,  and  who  has  given  us  a  Treatife  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  of  Conflantinople.  But  neither  the  Gramma¬ 
rian,  nor  the  Civilian,  is  our  Hierocles. 

But 


^ογμΛ.  As  the  learned  Englilta^,  John  Pcarfen,^^/ somHU if^ 
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But  fee  without  any  manner  of  doubt  where  we 
muft  look  for  him.  Under  the  Empire  of  Diode·, 
βχη  there  was  an  Hierodes  of  Bjthinia,  who  execu¬ 
ted  as  Nicomedia  the  Office  of  Judge,  and  to 
whom  the  Emperor  gave  the  Government  of 
lexandrUy  to  recompence  him  for  the  Ills  he  had 
done  the  Chriftians.  He  v/as  not  iatisfy’d  with 
perfecuting  them  with  the  utmoft  Fury,  but  he 
likewife  writ  againft  them  two  Books,  which  he 
call’d  PliUletheSy  Friends  of  Trmhy  where  he  en¬ 
deavour’d  to  prove  the  Falfhood  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  by  a  thoufand  pretended  Contradidions 
which  he  believ’d  he  had  found  in  it,  and  wherein 
he  prefum’d  to  equal,  or  even  to  prefer  Apollenim 
Tjanœm  before  Jefus  Chriil. 

A  little  after  this  we  find  an  HierodeSy  who  was 
born  at  HilUrimey  a  Town  in  CarUy  who  after  ha¬ 
ving  follow’d  for  fome  time  the  Trade  of  a  Wreft- 
ler,  quitted  the  Gymnafium  to  apply  himfelf  to 
Philofophy,  ^  et^Knçicùv  am  φιλο(ΤοφΐΑν  αχββίς,  'who 
from  the  Combats  of  the  Gymnaiium,  or  wreflling 
Placcy  all  of  a  fudden  turnd  Philofophery  fays  Ste¬ 
phanas· 

To  this  Day  thcfe  two  Hierodes  have  been  con¬ 
founded*  Voftas  pretends  that  thci  Governor  of 
Alexandria  is  the  fame  with  the  Wreifler,  and  I 
fee  that  John  Pearfiny  one  of  the  moft  learned 
Men  that  England  ever  produc’d,  does  not  vary 
from  this  Opinion,  provided  he  may  be  permitted 
to  give  another  Interpretation  to  the  PalTage  of 
Stephanas  I  but  now  cited.  He  will  have  the  Greeks 
Word  ώθλΗΓίΜ?,  which  we  explain’d  the  Combats  of 
the  Gymnafium,  to  fignific  the  Combats  the  Chri¬ 
ftians  had  to  fupport  againft  the  Heathens,  and  the 
Perfecutions  they  had  fuffer’d  ;  and  to  prove  this, 
he  quotes  a  Paflagc  from  Eafibias,  who  fpeaks  of 
the  Combats  of  the  glorious  Martyrs, 

ΜΛζΙνξί^ν  «βλίΓίίΐ.  But  this  learned  EngUfm'an  was 

“  '  not 
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not  aware  that  a^^λyιçe{ç,  might  well  be  us’d  in  that 
Scnfe  in  relation  to  the  Sufferers,  and  in  no  wife  in 
relation  to  thofe  that  inflicff  the  Sufferings·  For 
Example,  we  may  lay.  This  Martyr^  at  the  End  of 
his glorioîis  Combats^  wascroivnd^  for  ffis  the  Mar¬ 
tyr  that  combats:  But  we  cannot  fay  of  the  Judge 
who  prefides  at  thefe  Impious  Executions,  That  at 
the  End  of  his  Combats  he  went  to  rcpofe  himfelf  ;  for 
the  Judge  combats  not  at  all. 

Therefore  Pear  Jon's  Suffrage  for  the  Opinion  of 
being  founded  only  onfo  groundlefs  an  Ex^ 
plication,  ought  not  to  be  of  any  Weight  or  Author 
rity.  But  fee  here  fome  other  Reafons  thatoppofe 
'  this  Opinion  of  Fbjfius,  and  prove  that  he  has  not 
duly  examin'd  neither  into  the  different  Charaders 
of  thefe  two  Hierocles^  nor  into  the  Times  they 
liv’d  in· 

The  Occupation  of  a  Wreftler,  and  that  of  a 
Judge,  are  not  more  different  than  thefe  two  Hie’- 
roclesy  both  as  to  their  Honefty  and  Underiland- 
ing· 

In  the  Judge  the  Antients  found  only  Cruelty, 
Animohty  and  injuftice. 

In  the  Phiiofopher  we  difcover  nothing  but  E^ 
quity,  Uprightneis  and  Humanity· 

In  the  Judge  they  found  a  Man  of  ordinary  Un- 
derftanding,  a  J udgment  little  found,  and  lefs  ex¬ 
perienc’d,  a  dull  Critick,  and  an  inexhauftible  Stock 
of  Impudence  and  Falfhood·  We  need  only  read 
what  Eufebius  has  recorded  of  him  to  move  our 
Scorn  and  Indignation^  A  Man^  fays  he,  of  no 
Reafon^  no  Judgment^  no  Wit, 

And  in  the  Phiiofopher  we  obfervc  a  very  clear 
and  deep  Underftanding,  a  found  Reaibn,  an  cx- 
quifite  Judgment,  much  Penetration  and  Wifdom, 
and  a  paffionate  Love  for  Truth· 

It  feems  impoflible  that  the  Writings  of  Hiero· 
des  againft  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and  thefe  Com¬ 
mentaries 
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mentaries  on  the  Golden  Verfes  oÇ Pythagorasy  Îhould 
be  the  Work  of  the  fame  Author.  In  the  firft,  all 
was  frivolous,  nothingnew,  nothing  fingular  ;  nay,, 
moft  of  the  Objections  were  often  ftolen  Word  for 
Word  from  Celfus  and  from  PorphyriuSy  had  already 
been  refuted  a  hundred  times,  or  contemn’d  ;  and 
what  is  very  obfervable,  were  contrary  to  the  Max¬ 
ims  of  Phiiofophy.  On  the  contrary:,  in  the  laft, 
if  we  except  fome  Opinions  in  which  this  Philofo- 
pher  had  too  blindly  follow’d  his  Mafter,  all  is 
ftrong  and  folid.  No  where  are  there  to  be  feen 
greater  and  more  fublime  Ideas  concerning  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  God,  and  the  Duties  of  Man,  and  no  where 
Principles  more  found  and  more  conformable  to  the 
Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Religion.  This  Work  may 
well  be  compar’d  to  whatever  the  greateft  Philoio- 
phers  of  Antiquity  have  written.  ’Tis  evident  he 
had  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  far  from  calling 
in  Stones  to  difturb  the  Waters  of  this  Divine  Foun¬ 
tain,  we  may  plainly  fee  he  had  been  drawing  out 
of  it,  and  that  he  had  been  making  good  ufe  of 
this  Source  of  Light,  to  clear  up  many  Articles  of 
tht  Pagan  Theology;  nay  even  to  enrich  and  dif- 
ingage  it  from  many  grofs  Errors  that  the  Light  of 
Nature  alone  was  not  able  to  difpel. 

It  will  perhaps  be  alkdg’d  that  thefe  Conjectures 
are  not  of  fufficient  Force  to  oblige  us  to  make  two 
Authors  of  one  ;  and  that  ’tis  very  poffible  and  ve¬ 
ry  likely  too,  that  a  Man  who  has  given  evident 
Proof  of  a  great  Strength  of  Judgment,  and  of  an 
uncommon  Share  of  Wit  in  the  Treatifes  he  has  com¬ 
pos’d  of  Phiiofophy,  fhould  flag  and  give  himlelf 
the  Lie,  when  he  undertakes  to  oppofe  Truth,  and 
to  make  Falfliood  triumph  over  it.  Porphyrins  him- 
fdfy  who  has  written  fo  well  that  even  to  this  Day 
his  Works  are  read  with  Pleafure,  is  not  always  tlw; 
fame,  and  Ihews  not  the  fame  Judgment  and  the 
fame  Solidity  in  the  Books  he  compos^  againft  the 
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Chriftian  Religion,  as  in  his  other  Writings*  What 
can  be  expeded  from  the  greateft  Genius,  if  he 
undertakes  to  combat  againft  God  ?  But  Porphjnus  is 
not  fo  different  from  himfelf  in  thefe  laft  Works 
as  the  Author  of  thefe  Commentaries  would  be,  if 
he  had  made  the  Books  againff  the  Chriftians. 

But  fee  another  Reafon,  which  I  take  to  be  of 
weight.  ’Tis  well  known  that  ^4pollonms  of  Tyana^ 
that  famous  Impoilor  whom  the  Hierocles  that  was 
the  Author  of  the  Books  againhthe  Chriftians  had 
the  Folly  to  equal,  nay,  even  before  prefer  toje- 
fus  Chnft,  depriv’d  Man  of  Free  Will,  and  held 
that  all  was  govern’d  by  the  Laws  of  Deiliny,  that 
nothing  could  avoid  or  change.  Enfebius  implovs 
a  whole  Chapter  to  refute  this  falfe  Doâ:rine  in  the 
Treatife  he  has  compos’d  againft  Hierocles,  Now 
I  affirm,  that  if  this  impious  Hierocles  had  been  the 
fame  Perion  who  made  thefe  excellent  Commenta¬ 
ries,  Enfebius  would  not  have  fail’d  to  have  taken 
Arms  from  thefe  Commentaries  to  have  overthrown 
this  falfe  Doctrine  of  Hpollonim  upon  Liberty,  and 
to  reproach  his  Panegyrift,  that  he  extoFd  above 
our  Saviour  a  IM  an  imbu’d  with  a  capital  Error  con¬ 
cerning  a  moil  important  Truth,  laying  which  afide 
there  is  no  longer  either  Virtue  or  Vice,  or  Wif- 
dom  or  Folly,  or  Order  or  Juftice  ;  and  a  Man  to 
whom  he  was  dire6lly  of  a  contrary  Opinion,  fince 
never  any  Pliilofopher  has  with  more  Strength  of 
Argument  or  greater  Solidity  aiferted  the  Dod:rine 
of  Free  Will  than  himfelf.  Enfebius  would  farther 
have  drawn  from  thefe  Commentaries,  and  from  the 
other  Works  of  AT/Vrcc/ifi,  wherewith  to  confute  and 
deftroy  all  the  Fables  and  all  the  Chimera’s  with 
which  Philofiratus  endeavours  to  imbellifti  the  Life 
of  u4pollomuSy  feeing  there  is  nothing  fo  oppofite  to 
this  falfe  Philofophy  as  the  Dodrine  of  Hierocles, 
From  whence  I  believe  we  may  probably  enough 
conclude  that  the  Author  of  thefe  Commentaries 
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is  not  the  Impious  Hierocles  againft  whom  Eufebins 
has  written. 

But  fee  here  fome  other  Reafons  that  I  have  ta» 
ken  from  Chronology,  and  which  perhaps  will  be 
allow’d  to  have  the  Force  of  Proofs. 

Hierocles,  Governor  of  Alexandria^  and  the  Au* 
thor  of  the  two  Books  againft  the  Chriilians,  was 
dead  before  the  Year  340  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

Damafcim,  who  liv’d  under  the  Emperor  Jufli^ 
nian^  had  feen  Theofehius,  the  Difciple  of  the  Phi« 
lofopher  Hierocles^  as  he  himfelf  tells  us  in  a  Paifage 
I  will  cite  anon. 

It  feems  very  diihcult  that  a  Man  who  was  cer¬ 
tainly  alive  in  528.  ihould  have  feen  and  known  the 
Difciple  of  a  Man  who  was  dead  before  340.  And 
by  confequence  there  is  little  likelihood  that  Hie·' 
rocks  the  Philofopher  and  Author  of  the  Commen¬ 
taries  on  the  Golden  Verfes,  ihould  be  the  fame 
Hierocles  who  was  Governor  of  Alexandria^  and 
an  Enemy  of  the  Chriftians. 

Were  there  any  Particulars  remaining  of  the  Life 
of  the  Philofopher,  they  would  perhaps  ftrengthen 
the  Reafons  I  have  advanc’d  :  But  we  know  but  ve¬ 
ry  little  of  him,  and  that  is  what  Damafims  writ, 
and  ^hich  Photmsy  and  after  him  have  tranf· 
mitted  to  us. 

See  then  what  this  Author  fays,  who  liv’d  early 
in  the  fixth  Century.  The  Philofopher  HicrochSy  he 
who  by  his  Sublimity  of  Sty ky  and  by  his  Eloquence 
has  render'd  fo  famous  the  School  of  Alexandria,  join'd 
to  Conflancy  and  Greatnefs  of  Souly  a  Beauty  of  Wit 
and  Fluency  of  Exprejfon  beyond  all  Imagination^  He 
Jpoke  with  fo  much  Eafe,  and  was  fo  happy  in  the 
Choice  of  good  Wordsy  that  he  charm'd  all  his  HearerSy 
and  always  feem^d  to  enter  the  Lifts  againfi  Plato,  to 
contend  with  him  for  the  Glory  of  the  Beauty  of  Di^ 
liiony  and  Depth  of  Thought·  He  had  a  Difiiple 
call'd  Theofebius,  who  of  all  the  Δίοη  I  ever  knewy 
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had  the  m§fi  PenetrAting  Judgment ^  And  was  the  mofi 
expert  in  reading  the  Jeer  et  Thoughts  of  the  Heart* 
This  Theofebius  Jdidi  that  as  was  one  Day 

explaining  Plato,  he  faid^  that  the  Dijeourfes  of  Socra¬ 
tes  wore  Itl^e  Dice^  that  always  fland  upright^  which 
way  foever  they  fally  A  Misfortune  that  befel  this 
Phtlofophery  jerv'd  to  difplay  his  Courage  and  his 
Magnanimity  m  their  full  Splendor,  Being  gone  to 
Bizantium  he  drew  upon  himfelf  the  Hatred  of  the 
Governorsy  was  cafl  into  Prifony  brought  before  the 
Tribunal  of  Jnfttccy  condemn' dy  and  deliver'd  over 
to  βχ  Lié^ors,  who  cut  and  gajh'd  him  ^till  he  was 
all  over  Blood,  But  hcy  nothing  difmay'dy  took^  a 
handful  of  the  Blood  that  fir  earn'd  from  his  Wounds  y 
and  threw  it  in  the  Face  of  the  Judge,  repeating  to 
him  this  Verfe  of  Homer,* 

KJ;eAce>-4^5  fry  TO I'mv  Ιττόί  ΚξΙοί. 

Here,  CyclopSy  drink  this  Wine,  after  thou  haft 
glutted  thy  felf  with  Human  Flefti.  He  was  ba^ 
niflddy  and  being  return  d  to  Alexandria,  he  taught 
Philo fophy  as  he  had  been  wont  to  doy  to  all  that  came 
to  hear  him.  His  great  And  admirable  Parts  areve· 
ry  vifible  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Golden  Ferfes  of 
Pythagoras,  in  his  Treatifes  of  Providence,  and  iu 
fever al  other  Works,  where  he  lays  down  the  wifefi 
of  Morals,  and  dif covers  a  wondrous  Dipth  of  Know¬ 
ledge* 

This  Elogy  agrees  but  ill  with’  Hierocles,  the 
Enemy  of  the  Chriftians*  It  would  never  have 
been  faiJ  of  the  Governor  of  Alexandria,  that  he 
had  render’d 'a  School  flourilhing.  That  HkrocleSy 
far  from  being  able  to  vie  with  Plato  for  Sublimity 
of  Style  and  Profoundnefs  of  Thoughts,  was,  as  I 
have  faid  already,  a  Man  of  indifferent  Parts.  Be- 
fides,  what  Probability  is  there  that  the  Governor 
οΐ Alexandria  ihould  be  treated  at  in  the 
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manner  Damafcius  fpeaks  of  ;  whereas  all  this  may 
well  agree  with  a  Wreftler  turn’d  Philofopher. 

The  Philofophïcal  Works  that  Damafciush^ià  feen 
of  HieoYocleSy  were  a  Treatife  of  Providence  and 
Fate,  and  of  the  Agreement  of  our  Liberty  with  the 
Decrees  of  God,  divided  into  feven  Books.  Photius 
has  tranfmitted  to  us  fome  Fragments  of  the  three 
firft. 

A  Treatife  of  OEconomicks  in  Imitation  of 
phon,  and  one  of  the  Maxims  of  the  Philofophers,  of 
which  the  Heads  of  the  Chapters  run  thus. 

How  d  Aidn  0 tight  to  govern  himjelf.  How  to  he· 
have  himfelf  towards  the  Gods^  towards  his  Country^ 
towards  his  Father  and  his  Mother^  towards  his  Bro¬ 
thers^  his  Wife,  his  Children,  his  Neighbours^  We 
have  likewifefome  coniiderable  Fragments  of  him  in 
Stobaus,  which  betray  a  great  deal  of  Wit,  an  un¬ 
common  Miidnefs  of  Temper,  and  in  a  Word^  a 
Charadier  direâly  oppoiite  to  that  of  the  Judge  of 
Alexandria  :  For  Example,  in  the  Treatife  of  Fra^ 
ternal  Love,  he  fays,  That  to  do  well  by  all  the  TVorldy 
we  ought  to  put  our  filves  in  the  place  of  each  particu· 
lar^  and  imagine  that  he  is  7ve,  and  we  are  him. 

That  there  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  Man^  and 
that  deferves  more  Fratfe^  than  by  Aiildnefs  and  gen· 
tie  Behaviour  to  reclaim  a  paffionatey  7mld  and  brmi fit 
Perfon,  and  make  him  become  mild  y  trablable  and  civiL 
In  the  Treatife  of  Marriage,  after  having  faid  ma- 
ny  things  of  the  Neceffity  of  that  Union,  he  addsj 
That  almofi  all  domeflicl^  Broils  proceed  from  the  ill 
Choice  we  make.  We  marry  Wives  only  for  their  Riches 
or  for  their  Beauty  ;  without  troubling  our  felves  about 
their  Adanners  and  Inclinations  :  Hence  it  is  that  we 
often  marry  for  our  AiisfortunCy  and  that  we  adorn 
7vith  Garlands  the  Doors  of  our  Houfisy  to  introduce  a 
Tyrant,  not  a  Wife,  \ 

He  adds,  that  They  who  refufeto  marry  y  and  to  have 
Childreny  accufe  their  Fathers  of  marry  ingwithout  Rea^ 
βη^  and  condemn  themfelves*  In 
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In  the  Treatife  how  we  ought  to  live  with  our 
Father  and  Mother,  he  fays,  that  Children  ought  to 
confider  themfelves  in  the  Houfe  of  their  Father  and 
Another  y  as  in  a  Femple  ophere  Nature  has  placd 
them,  and  of  7phich  Jhe  has  made  them  the  Friefls 
and  the  Mimfters,  that  they  might  continually  imploy 
themfelves  in  the  Worfdp  of  thofe  Deities  that  gave 
them  a  Being». 

He  fays  farther,  that  Children  ought  to  furnifl} 
their  Barents  Tvith  all  things  necejfarj  ;  and  that  for 
fear  they  jhould  forget  any  one  of  themy  they  Jhould 
prevent  their  Defires,  and  often  even  divine  what 
they  cannot  explain  themfelves  l  for  they  have  often 
divin'd  for  usy  7vhen  we  were  not  able  to  tell  our 
Wants,  any  otherwife  than  by  our  Cries,  our  Infant 
Stammerings,  and  our  Complaints, 

He  likewife  made  Commentaries  on  the  Gorgias 
of  Plato,  concerning  which  we  have  one  Particular 
pleafant  enough:  Damajeius  relates  it  in  Photius, 
He  fays,  that  as  Hier  odes  was  explaining  one  Day 
to  his  Difciples  the  Gorgias  ojf  Plato,  Theofebiuf 
who  was  prefent,  took  down  the  Explication  in 
Writing.  Some  time  after  this,  Hierocles  having 
again  taken  the  Gorgias  to  explain  it,  the  fameT^f- 
ofebius  writ  down  that  Explication  likewife.  Word 
for  Word  as  it  came  from  the  Mouth  of  his  Ma¬ 
iler;  and  comparing  afterwards  the  laft  with  the 
foil,  he  found  they  fcarce  agreed  in  'any  thing  ; 
however»  which  one  would  fcarce  believe,  they 
were  both  very  conformable  to  the  Doctrine  of 
Plato;  which  proves,  adds  that  Author,  (a)  What 
an  Ocean,  what  a  Depth  of  Senfe  there  7Vas  in  this 
great  Man,  ~ 

Theofebius  fhew’d  this  Difference  to  Hierocles, 
who  upon  that  Occafion  pronounc’d  t1ie  Saying  I 

L  have 
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have  already  related,  tiiat  the  Arguments  of  Socra· 
tes  are  like  Dice^  which  are  always  upright,  which 
way  foever  they  lye. 

*ris  great  pity  that  all  thefe  Works  of  Hier  odes 
are  loft  :  But  I  regret  yet  more  than  any  the  Lofs  of 
a  T reatife  he  made  of  J uftice,  which  would  have  fup- 
ply*d  the  Lofs  of  all  the  reft.  Doubtlefs  this  was 
a  Work  of  great  Depth  and  Solidity,  as  we  may 
judge  by  thefe  Commentaries  on  the  golden  Verfcs 
of  Pjthagoras;  where  we  fee  that  this  Philofopher 
had  penetrated  into  the  very  Eifenceof  jufticc. 

We  have  befides  a  fmall  Treatife,  intitul’d, 
φιλύ<τοφου  the  pleafant  Jefts  of 

the  Philofopher  Hierocles.  This  is  a  little  Collecti¬ 
on  of  trifling  Sayings,  that  dropt  from  the  Mouth 
of  People  newly  come  from  the  School,  who  in  all 
times  have  pafs’d  for  more  filly  and  foolifti  than  Men 
that  had  liv’d  in  the  World  :  Some  of  them  are  as 
follow. 

A  Scholar,  the  fir  ft  time  he  went  to  bathe,  funk 
under  Water,  and  was  like  to  have  been  drown’d. 

\  Scar’d  at  the  Danger  he  had  efcap’d,  he  fwore  he 
would  never  more  go  into  the  Water  ’till  he  had 
iirft  learn’d  to  fwim. 

^  Another  defiring  to  accuftom  his  Horfe  to  live 

without  eating,  gave  him  neither  Hay  nor  Oats  : 
And  his  Horfe  being  ftarv’d  to  death,  he  cry’d  out, 
What  an  unfortunate  Fellow  am  III  have  lofl  mj 
Horfe  jufl  when  he  had  learnt  to  eat  no  more. 

Another,  who  had  a  mind  to  fee  ifhelook’d  well 
when  he  was  afleep,  fhut  his  Eyes  to  look  upon 
himfelf  in  the  Looking-Glafs. 

Another,  who  v/as  defirous  to  fell  his  Houfe, 
took  a  Stone  of  it  out  of  the  Wall,  and  carry ’d  it 
to  the  Market  for  a  Sample. 

Another,  who  had  a  Jar  of  excellent  Wine, 
feal’d  it  up.  His  Servant  made  a  Hole  in  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Jar,  and  drank  the  Wine·  The  Mafter 
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feeing  the  Wine  go  away,  tho’  the  Seal  was  whole, 
was  furpriz’d,  nor  could  imagine  the  Keafon  of  it* 
Somebody  bid  him  look  if  it  was  not  drawn  out  at 
Bottom:  Tou great  Fool,  faid  the  Maher,  'Tis  not 
gone  at  the  Bottom^  bnt  at  the  Top, 

All  the  reft  are  much  of  the  fame  Nature,  and 
I  wonder  that  any  Man  could  afcribe  to  Hterocles 
the  Philofopher,  a  Work  fo  frivolous,  and  fo  un¬ 
becoming  a  ferrous  Man.  The  Style  alone  proves 
it  to  be  of  a  much  later  Date;  for  we  find  Expref· 
fions  in  it,  that  were  unknown  to  the  fourth  and 
fifth  Century,  and  that  belie  the  Praifes  the  An- 
tients  have  given  to  the  Beauty  of  the  Didion  of 
this  Philofopher. 

In  the  King’s  Library  there  is  a  great  Quantity 
of  Letters  from  the  Sophift  Libaniusy  that  have  ne¬ 
ver  been  printed.  Among  them  there  are  many 
where  mention  is  made  of  one  Hierocles^  and  even 
fome  that  are  direded  to  him^  By  them  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  Rhetorician,  who  had  acquir’d  much 
Reputation  by  his  Eloquence,  and  that  he  was  al¬ 
ways  Poor  becaufe  he  had  always  been  an  honeft: 
Man.  This  Charader  agrees  exadly  with  the  Au·* 
thor  of  thefe  Commentaries,  and  is  very  contrary 
to  that  of  the  Governor  of  Alexandria  ^  who  was 
grown  rich  by  Cruelty  and  Injuftice:  Nay,  the 
very  Time  faits  well  enough  with  that  when  our 
Philofopher  fiouri  fil’d  :  For  the  Hier  odes  of  Liha^ 
nius  may  have  liv’d  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
Century.  But  I  leave  this  Inquiry  to  thofe  who 
haveleiftire>  and  would  give  themfelves  the  Trou¬ 
ble  to  coiled  all  thefe  Letters,  that  are  very  worrhy 
to  fee  the  Light,  to  put  them  into  Order,  and  to 
examine  whether  all  the  Author  there  fays  of  that 
Hier  odes  and  of  his  Family,  can  be  brought  to  a- 
gree  with  what  Oamafdus  has  written  of  this,. and 
whether  my  Con jedures  will  be  thereby  ftrengthen’d 
or  overthrown^ 
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T  Hope  the  Reader  will forgive  the  Liberty 
1  have  taken  in  Tranfating  thefe  Verfes 
fomewhat  at  large ^  without  which  it  would 
have  been  almof  impoffble  tohave  given  any 
kind  of  Turn  in  Engliih  Roetry  to  fo  dry  a 
SubjeSi.  The  Senfe  of  the  Author  is,  1  hope, 
no  where  mifaken  ;  and  if  there  feems  in 
fome  Rlaces  to  be  fome  Additions  in  the 
Englifli  Verfes  to  the  Greek  Text,  they  are 
only  fuch  as  may  be  juflify^d from  Hierocles’^ 
Commentary,  and  delivered  by  him  as  the 
larger  and  explain'd  Senfe  of  the  Author^ s 
fhort  Rrecept.  I  have  in  fome  few  Ψ laces 
ventured  to  differ  from  the  Learned  Mr.  Da- 
ciefs  French  Interpretation,  as  thofe  that 
fball  give  themf elves  the  trouble  of  a  frill 
Comparifon  will find.  How  far  lam  in  the  ■ 
fight,  is  left  to  the  Reader  to  determine. 
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ΨΎΤΗΑ  G  O  RA  S. 


Tranflated  from  the  Greel^  by  Mr. 


Irft  to  the  Gods  thy  humble  Homage  pay^  i 
The  greateft  this^  and  firil  of  Laws  obey: 
Perform  thy  Vo WS5  obferve  thy  plighted 
And  let  Religion  bind  thee  to  thy  Oath.  ^ 

The  Heroes  next  demand  thy  juft  regard, 
Renown’d  on  Earth,  and  to  the  Stars  preferr’d^ 

T  oLight  and  endlefsLife  their  V  irtues  fure  Rewards 
■  L  4  ■  Due 


if2  ΠΤΘΑΓΟ'ΡΟΤ  XPT2A^  "ΈΠΗ. 
Τί^ς  re  zaflct^^vibiç  σΐί,ι  S" οίμονοίς^  ιννομοι.  ρίζζΛ)Ρ’ 


Tbç  re  yovéiç  rlμct^ 


réç  r  (^zyeyctSrctç 


Ύόνρ  αλλοβρ  dξ^rn  ixrQiîv  .φίλον  ο^ις 


ΙΊξαίσί  S"’  &7κδ  Aoyoïç  ίξyoισί  r^  ίιτοβφίλίμοίσί. 


\ 


e^^capî  φίλον  σον  (ίμζΐζχά'^@κ>  ûvezcL  μιζ^ς 


S' ιμψ  S' νωνχμίς  ^  dvctyznç  iyfvS’i  vçdu. 
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Due  Rites  perform  and  Honours  to  the  Dead,  5 
To  ev’ry  Wife,  to  evry  pious  Shade. 

With  lowly  Duty  to  thy  Parents  bow,  4 

And  Grace  and  Favour  to  thy  Kindred  (how  : 

For  what  concerns  the  reft  of  Human-kind, 

Chufe  out  the  Man  to  Virtue  beft  inclin’d  5  > 

Him  to  thy  Arms  receive,  him  to  thy  Bofom  bind.  ^ 
Polleft  offuch  a  Friend,  preferve  him  ftill  j  6  \ 
Nor  thwart  his  Counfels  with  thy  ftubborn  Willj 
Pliant  to  all  his  Admonitions  prove, 

I 

And  yield  to  all  his  Offices  of  Love: 

Him,  from  thy  Heart,  fo  true,  fo  juftly  dear,  7 
Let  no  raffi  Word  nor  light  Offences  tear. 

Bear  all  thou  canft,  frill  with  his  Failings  frrive,  8 
And  to  the  utmofr  frill,  and  frill  forgive} 

For  ftrong  Neceffity  alone  explores. 

The  fecret  Vigour  of  our  laœnt  Pow’rs, 


Roufes 


ΠΤΘΑΓ0'Ρ02  XPT2A"  ^ΕΠΗ. , 


ICailrci  μ9/)  Srœç  ίσθι,  κ^τ^ρ  j)  έ3-ίζίο  ru^S'i^  r  ρ 
Τ(χ.^ξος  fiâ^  'ZeTfciri^cLy  }y  vtïvh^  XoLyvàm  lO 

K«*  τϊτφςν^ς  μηπ  μιτ  αλλ«,  ΐ  ί 

yiifC  ί^ιγ  '^ανΙούΡ  Q  μ^χλρ^^  <d^JPîO  QslV'Tqv,  1Ζ 

\ 

« 


'^Eilcù  δίκαιο σύργιν  atntçd^  τ'έ  λογ^  re. 

d^ôyt^ooç  QcLvrlv  μη^Ιν  εν&ίζ^* 

^ΛΛΛα  ypoüS'i  ceç  Srctvi&iV  '^α^ΐτΐξοοίοίζ  αΐξασ^' 


13 

?4 


‘ΚξίμοίΙΰί  αλΛοΐέ  κτα(3ί  ÇiA&ï,  ά^ΛΛφτ’  ûA|c9|, 


/ 
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Roufes  and  urges  on  the  lazy  Heart, 

Force,  to  its  felf  unknown  before,  t*  exert. 

By  ufe  thy  ftronger  Appetites  affwage,  9 

Thy  Gluttony,  thy  Sloath,  thy  Lull,  thy  Rage  ;  10 
F  rom  each  diflibneft  Aft  of  Shame  forbear  ·,  1 1 , 1 2 

Of  others,  and  thy  felf  alike  beware. 

Let  Rev’rence  of  thy  felf  thy  Thoughts  controuh 
And  guard  the  facred  Temple  of  thy  Soul. 

Let  Juftice  o’er  thy  Word  and  Deed  preiide,  13 
And  Reafon  ev’n  thy  meaneft  Aftions  guide:  14, 
T or  know  that  Death  is  Man's  appointed  Doom,  1 5 
Know  that  the  Day  of  great  Account  will  come. 
When  thy  paft  Life  ihall  ilriftly  be  furvey’d,  y 
Each  W ord,  each  Deed  be  in  the  Ballance  laid,  \ 

And  all  the  Good  and  all  the  Ill  moil  juftly  be  repaid. J 
For  W ealth  the  periihing,  uncertain  Good,  1 6 

Ebbing  and  flowing  like  the  flckle  Flqod^ 

That 


I 
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η  ^ ου^μονίψι  Ίνγ^χΐζ  βζρΊοί  a\yi  '  ι  j 

* 

"^Çlv  œv  μοΐί^αν  Tsy^oeç  <ρΙξΐ^  μγϊ^  dyctV(ZKli.  ι8 


"'îacSî  S'ê  ^ξίπΐ^^  κ^^^σον  S^uAyi,  d  S'e  Ρζ^ζ<^  >  Ip 


^Ou  'Zirdvv  i‘o7^' dyodèoT^  tréf^  -^τοΛί)  μοΐ^  S'îS'cüjs.  to 


Πολλοί  dv^foeTTOiai  hoyoi  S'&iAot  rî  ίόλοΐ  %i 


\ 
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That  knows  no  fure,  no  fix’d  abiding  Place, 

y 

But  wandring  loves  from  Hand  to  Hand  to  pafs  5 
Revolve  the  Getter’s  Joy  andLoofer’s  Pain,  >  . 

And  think  if  it  be  worth  thy  while  to  gain. 

Of  all  thofe  Sorrows  that  attend  Mankind.  i  1 8 

I 

With  Patience  bear  the  Lot  to  thee  aHign’dj 
Nor  think  it  Chance,  nor  murmur  at  the  Load^ 
For  know  what  Man  calls  Fortune  is  from  God. 

In  what  thou  mayfl:  from  Wifdom  feek  Relief,  ip 
And  let  her  healing  Hand  afTwage  the  Grief  j 
Yet  ftill  whatever  the  Righteous  Doom  ordains,  20 
What  Caufe  foever  multiplies  thy  Pains 

Let  not  thofe  Pains  as  Ills  be  underilood 

\ 

For  God  delights  not  to  afflift  the  Good. 

The  Reas’ning  Art  to  various  Ends  apply’d,  2 1 

1 

Is  oft  a  fure,  but  oft  an  erring  Guide. 

I 

Thy 


îfS 
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Τΐ^σΊύ%%σ·  m  μκτ  àtTrAfoêo,  μητ  αρ’  ίοΐσνις  2  i 


iTûiîJtw’ 


i3 


n£9^'a)ç  6'  Q  TOt  ipéft),  ÊTT/ 

μγίΤί  AQyôù  σέ  '^ct^à'^)^  μΥϊΐΊ  Ti 
tlp'^^cu  μη^^  d'^sroiv  n  rQi  μ'η  βίλ%^ν  ^6h, 


2φ 

26 


BüAkis  Q  '3τζ_^  47^5  O'^ceç  μη  μοΦζ^  '^ίληΐΜ 


^  _  /s 


'/ 
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Thy  Judgment  therefore  found  and  cool  preferve,  22 
Nor  lightly  from  thy  Refolution  fwervCi 
The  dazling  Pomp  of  Words  does  oft  deceive. 

And  fweet  Perfuaiion  wins  the  caiie'to  believe. 

When  Fools  and  Liars  labour  to  perfuadc,  23 
Be  dumb,  and  let  the  Bablers  vainly  plead. 

This  above  all,  this  Precept  chiefly  learn,  24,2  y, 26 
This  nearly  does,  and  firil  thy  felf  concern  5 
Let  no  Example,  let  no  foothing  Tongue, 

Prevail  upon  thee  with  a  Syren^s  Song, 

To  do  thy  Soul’s  Immortal  Effence  wrong. 

Of  good  and  Ill  by  Words  or  Deeds  expreft,  , 
Chufe  for  thy  felf,  and  always  chufe  the  beft. 

Let  wary  thought  each  Enterprize  forerun,.  27 
And  ponder  on  thy  Task  before  begun, 

I  Left . 

\ 


I 
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AgîAS  τΌί  ^fiïiûSQiv  ti  Xiy&iP  r  ccvoyÎIo.  'ά-ζ^ς  άν^ξ^ς. 


ΆλΛα  Taâ"’  àt7aAi&iy  a  Qt  μη  μΐΐί^&ίτ  dvimn. 


fpnâJé  3  μη§^£Ρ  ^  μη  ^ixrfç’aacUi  a  A  Act  S'i^diDtàj 


^^OôJct  ^p^dp*  iy  T'épworailop  βίον  œ  S'è  ^ίΧ^ξΛζ, 


»  ■»  i  J  , 
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I  6  i 


Left  Folly  ihould  the  wretched  Work  deface. 

And  mock  thy  fruitlefs  Labours  with  DifgracC. 

t 

Fools  huddle  on  and  always  are  in  hafte,  28 

Aft  without  Thought,  and  thoughtlefs  Words  they 

C  waftc 

But  thoii  in  all  thou  do  ft,  with  early  Cares  29^ 

Strive  to  prevent  at  firil  a  Fate  like  theirs  i 
That  Sorrow  on  the  End  may  never  wait, 

I 

Nbr  iharp  Repentance  make  thee  Wife  too  late. 


Bewaré  thy  hicdling  Hand  ih  ought  to  try,"  30 

That  does  beyond  thy  reach  of  Knowledge  lye  > 

But  feek  to  kno  wi  and  bénd  thy  ferions  Thought  31 

To  fearch  the  profitable  Knbwledge  out. 

So  Joys  on  Joys  for  ever  ihall  encreafe, 

W ifdom  ihall  crown  thy  Labours,  and  fliall  biefs 

Thy  Life  with  Pleafure,  and  thy  End  with 

(Peace,  j 


If 


Nor 
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,  V, 

υγι&ί>\ζ  sreg/  Qî’/uf  ΛμίΧ^ΟΛ  ί^&ίκ  νρ», 
^Αλλα  ®Όνδ  τί  μίτζαν  ly  Qrta  ^νμνοισκίν  re 


32 

33 


Iloi&iéSj·  μί^>χ  ^  λί^ίι)  Toâ'’  δ'  μγ\  σ  awfojt. 


ΐΕί^ιζίί  Q  S'ÎmIm  f^siv  xaS’apeioi'}  a^ft/is-ΊθΡ, 


35 


K(u  τηφύλαζό  yi  ΤαΣτά,  τιοί&ν  οττάτα  φ^'άνΰν  Γ^6ΐ. 

4· 


Μη 
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Nor  let  the  Body  want  its  Part,  but  fliare  32,33 
A  juft  Proportion  of  thy  tender  Care; 

For  Health  and  Welfare  prudently  provide,  ' 

I 

And  let  its  lawful  Wants  be  ali  fiipply’d. 

Let  fober  Draughts  refrefii^  and  wholfome  Fare  ^ 

Decaying  Nature’s  wailed  Force  repair  3  > 

And  iprightly  Exercife  the  duller  Spirits  ehear.  ^ 

In  all  Things  ilill  which  to  this  Care  belong,  3^ 

Obferve  this  Rule,  to  guard  thy  Soul  from  Wrong. 

\ 

By  virtuous  U fc  thy  Life  and  Manners  frame,  3  y 
Manly  and  limply  pure,  and  free  from  Blame, 

Provoke  not  Envy’s  deadly  Rage^  but  fly  36 
The  glancing  Curfe  of  her  malicious  Eye. 


Seek 
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Mil  ^cLiTctAi^v  Kom^jVy  ottoÏcî  κχλόϋν  α^'α^μούν' 


ανίλίυ^ΐζβζ  ί!θί.  μΐϋξ^ν  V  Ιίϊ\  irSatv  a^jçop,  58 


tlξιos^  2  'taSSi'  â  Ci  μη  /SAot^ji*  Aqq/î^oU  3  ίξίί^,  ^  p 


Λ 


MjiS"’  hrov  μαΧα'κοΐσιν  Ιττ’  ίμμα^σι  '^^c^'l^oiSily  40 
nμ^ζJO}SQV  ?ζ^(βύν  rg/ç  Ιττδλθ&ϊν*  φΐ 


χ 


Πή· 
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t 

/ 

Seek  not  in  needlefs  Luxury  to  wafte  77^^  ^ 
Thy  Wealth  and  Subilance^  with  a  Spendthrift’s 
Yet  flying  thefe,  be  watchful,  left  thy  Mind,  38-^ 
Prone  to  Extreams,  an  equal  Danger  find,  K 
And  be  to  fordid  Avarice  inclin’d.  J 

Diftant  alike  from  each,  to  neither  lean, 

Pqt  ever  keep  the  happy  Golden  Mean. 

Be  careful  ftill  to  guard  thy  Soul  from  Wrong,  39 
And  let  thy  Thought  prevent  thy  Hand  and  T ongue. 

Let  not  the  ftealing  God  of  Sleep  furprize  40, 41 
Nor  creep  in  Slumbers  on  thy  weary  Eyes,^ 

E’er  ev’ry  Action  of  the  former  Day 
Striftly  thou  doft  and  righteoufly  furvey. 

With  Rev’rence  at  thy  own  Tribunal  ftand. 

And  anfwer  juftly  to  thy  own  Demand, 

If  3 


Where 


11 
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ri  y  τ'ί  μοι  S'ioy  ηκ  irîXicôn:. 


1""  ατΓΟ  ι^τξοί'ΐΗ  Ιτιίξιθί’  >y  μίΤίττο^Ια^ 


Απλ^  fÂ/j  άκιτξηζιχς^  iTriTrAmjss*  ^ iy  Ύίξΐΐ^, 


^  /  .  fM  “1  ·3  ·Κ  f  ^  ^ 

Ταυτα  TTjpeij  'fccvr  ο/κ.μΐΑιια:  rt>r(k)y  ^ξπ  ΐξαν  σ^* 


r  5  η'^. 

IV/, C  ^  ' 


β  β  ^ 


Where  have  I  been  ?  In  what  have  I  tranfgrefs'd  ?  42 
What  Good  or  III  has  this  Day’s  Life  expreis’d? 
Where  have  I  fail’d  in  what  I  ought  to  do  ? 

In  what  to  God,  to  Man,  or  to  my  felf  I  owe  ? 
Inquire  fevere  whate’er  from  firft  to  laft,  43 

F  rom  Morning’s  Dawn  ’till  E  v’ning’s  Gloom  has  pail= 


If  Evil  were  thy  Deeds,  repenting  mourn,  44 


And  let  thy.  Soul  with  ftrong  Remorfe  be  torn. 
If  Good,  the  Good  with  Peace  of  Mind  repay, 
And  to  thy  fecret  Self  with  Pleafure  fay. 
Rejoice,  my  Heart,  for  all  went  well  to  Day. 


[move,  4y 


Thefe  Thoughts  and  chiefly  thefe  thy  Mind  ihoul  J 
Employ  thy  Study,  and  epgage  thy  Love. 

Thefe  are  the  Rules  which  will  to  Virtue  lead,  46 
And  teach  thy  Feet  her  heav’nly  Paths  to  tread. 


If  + 
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Uayav  a.ivi'd' ψ!)σΐ(Λς,  ctAA’  ?ζ}(^ο  Ιιι  4.^ 


9.  9 

(Ξ)ΐοΤσίν  litAj^cifjd^j@^  'ΐ^Χισα^,  ràsroûv  Q  κζμ,Ύησο^^^  49 


Τι>ο€σ>}'  ctS^cLi'drccv  tî,^i'jt)V  5'ν'ή'?§/  r  avQ^c^Trcop 


'Zôg'cL^ivy  i  ra  aVaç'ûi.  S' γ  Ta  ^£^7^3· 


n 


Τνοέ}σ?ι  ^  ^ίμις  φύσιν 'ΰτί^ 'Ί^ΌχΤος  ομοιγιν*  ^2 


*■^05*1  σ6  yttJiTa  αίλ,τίΤ  ΙΧΐϊίζΗν^  μπΛ  τ/ 


η 


Τνΐίσ'ή 
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This  by  his  NamelfwearjwhofGfacredLore  4/548 
Tirft  to  Mankind  explain'd  the  My  Hick  FOUR5 
Source  of  Eternal  Nature  and  Almighty  Ppw'r. 


In  all  thou  dpft  firft  let  thy  Prayers  afcend,  49 
And  to  the  Gods  thy  Labours  firil  commend, 
From  them  implore  Succefs,  andhopeaprofp’rous 
Spihall  thy  abler  Mind  be  taught  to  foar,  ' 

And  Wifdom  in  her  fççrct  Ways  explore; 

To  range  through  Heav'n  above  and  Earth  below? 
Immortal  Gods  and  rnortal  Men  to  know. 

So  (halt  thou  learn  what  Pow’r  does  all  controul,  yi 
What  bounds  the  PartS5  and  whatunites  the  Whole: 


And  rightly  judge,  in  all  this  wondrous  Frame, 
How  univerfal  Nature  is  the  iame. 

So  (halt  thou  ne’er  thy  vain  Affeftions  place 
On  Hopes  of  what  (hall  never  come  to  pafs. 


\ 

/ 


Man, 
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•  P  · 

.  Via 

τίτά.'ΐΐξ^  γι  '^ΐτολλΜν  zctz£v  λνσ&ίοις  a'ZiraJiilctÇy  6l 
‘’'Ή  Tir^aiy  §^&ίζ(χχ,ς  W  6ζ 

^Αλλα  Qj  5'ά·ξσοί^  ii^ü  S'ûov  ylv@^  βζ^Ιοισιν^  6'^ 
^Οις  '^^φΙξΗ.σοί  φύσις  ^ζΛζννσιν  Ζκαςα,  6j^ 

i 

y 

'^Πί'  û  aol  η  μ^ΐ^ΐ)  ζ^Ί-ήσοίς  (Σν  ai  κίλίνού^  6f 

'Έξακίσας^  3  '^oy^v  aisro  ^^i  Qzdaç^ç,  66 

s 

^ΑΛΛ’  ^ξy^  βξοΰ^^  ων  ^'^Ofjà^y  êv  ti  κα^αξμοΐ<^^  6y 

^Ev  n  λνα9ί  4^γης  z^m'  Ζκαςα^  68 

» 

’Ηνίοχον  yvoίμlω  καθ^έ^θέν  i<^w,  6^ 

/ 

’Ή» 
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[kind,  61,621 

Wouldft  thou,  great  thou  Father  of  Man-  j 
Reveal-  the  Demon  for  that  Task  aflign’d, 

The  wretched  Race  an  End  of  Woes  would  find,  j 

And  yet  be  bold^  O  Man^  Divine  thou  art,  63 
And  of  the  Gods  Celeftial  Eflcnce  Part. 

Nor  facred  Nature  is  from  thee  conceal’d,  64, 
But  to  thy  Race  her  myftick  Rules  reveard. 

Thefe  if  to  know  thou  happily  attain,  6f 

Soon  (halt  thou  perfeâ:  be  in  all  that  I  ordain. 

Thy  wounded  Soul  to  Health  thou  fiialt  reftore,  66 
And  free  from  ev’ry  Pain  ihe  felt  before. 

[68,  69 

Abftain,  I  warn,  from  Meats  unclean  and  foul,  67, 
So  keep  thy  Body  pure,  fo  free  thy  Soul  j 
So  rightly  judges  thy  Reafon,  fo,  maintain  j 
Reafon  which  Heav’n  did  for  thy  Guide  ordain. 
Let  that  beft  Reafon  ever  hold  the  Rein. 

Then 
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S'’  d'ZtTQAsixlctç  Cfû^oL  ίς  αίθίξ^  ίλίνθίζ_ρν  i^AQyjÇy 
"^E^Téotc  d^dvci]©^  Sê)ç  ΰί/Λο^7©^>  'όκ  hi  ^ν^Ίος, 
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Then  if  this  mortal  Body  thou  forfake,  70,  71 
And  thy  gUd  Flight  to  the  pure  Æther  take, 
Among  the  Gods  exalted  (hale  thou  ihine. 
Immortal,  Incorruptible,  Divine: 

The  Tyrant  Death  fecurely  ihalt  thou  brave, 

And  fcorn  the  dark  Dominion  of  the  Grave* 
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COMMENTARIES 

Ο  F 

HIEROCLES, 

ON  THÉ 

GOLDEN  VERSES 

O  F 

prr HAGO  RAS. 


PHilofophy  i$  the  Purification  and  Perfeâ:ion  HowVhiL·· 
of  Human  Nature:  Its  Purification^ 
caufe  it  delivers  it  from  the  Temerity  hZ 

from  the  Folly  that  proceed  from  Matter,  and  be-  man  νλ~ 
caufe  it  difingages  its  Affections  from  this  MortaH^^^· 
Body  ;  and  its  Perfedion,  becaufe  it  makes  it 
recover  its  original  Felicity,'  by  refioring  it  to 
the  Likenefs  of  Godi  (a)  Now  Virtue  and  Truth 

M  alone 


(λ)  Becaufe  Virtue  alone  can  purifie,  and  Truth  alone  in- 
lighten,  and  by  cotiicijuence  perfeCi  and  reilore  in  us  the  Di¬ 
vine  Image, 
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PerfeBion 
of  human 
Nature, 

Virtue  and 
Truth  the 
only  Caufes 
of  the  Fe¬ 
licity  of 
Man. 
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alone  can  operate  ■^thefetwo  things;  Virtue,  {h)  by 
driving  away  the  Excefs  of  the  Paffions  ;  and 
Truth,  by  dirpelhng  the  Darknefs  of  Error,  and 
(c)  by  returning  the  Divine  Form  to  fuch  as  are 
difpos’d  to  receive  it. 

For  this  Science  therefore,  which  ought  to  ren¬ 
der  us  pure  and  perfeâ:,  *tis  good  to  have  fhort 
and  certain  Rules,  to  be  as  fo  many  Aphorifms  of 
the  Art  ;  that  by  their  Means,  we  may  arrive  me¬ 
thodically  and  in  due  Order  to  Happinefs,  which 
is  our  only  End. 

(d)  Among  all  the  Rules  that  contain  a  Summa¬ 
ry  of  Philofophy,  (e)  the  Verfes  of  Pythagoras, 

call’d 


(h)  He  does  not  fay,  hy  driving  away,  bg  defir oying  the  Paf¬ 
fions,  but  by  driving  away  the  Excefs  of  the  Pajfions  j  becaufe 
the  Pythagoreans  held,  that  the  Paffions  are  ufeful,  and  that  the 
Excels  of  them  is  only  vicious;  A  Truth,  that  the  Platonick 
and  Peripatetick  Philoibphcrs  like  wile  acknowledg’d. 

(c)  There  was  here  a  coniiderable  Fault  in  the  Text,  Ιυζν~ 
Cüç  ί'χμσα,  which  made  no  Senfe  at  all,  at  leail  that  I  could 
underftand.  The  excellent  Manufeript  in  the  Florence  Library, 
confulted  by  Dr.  Salviati,  who  was  pleas’d  to  fend  me  all  the 
different  Ledfions,  which  he  had  extradfed  with  great  Care, 
clear’d  my  Difficulty,  by  fhewing  me  that  Hierocles  had  writ¬ 
ten  τοίζ  ίυφνΰϋζ  %'χ^σι,  to  thofis  who  are  well  difpos'dj  that  is 
to  lay,  to  thole  whom  the  Habit  of  Virtues  has  render’d  ca¬ 
pable  to  receive  this  divine  Form,  and  to  take  up  the  Likenels 
of  God. 

(d)  It  appears  by  this  Paiîâge,  that  in  the  Days  of  Hierocles 
there  were  lèverai  Works  of  this  Nature,  the  Deiign  whereof 
was  to  teach  Philolbphy  in  a  few  Words,  and  by  Aphorifms. 
We  know  two  that  are  excellent 5  one  of  EpiBetus·,  the  other 
of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus·,  the  fird:  of  which  is  more 
methodical  than  the  other. 

(e)  Thele  Verles  were  not  made  by  Pythagoras  himlelf, 
llnce  the  Author  in  the  forty  iixth  Verle  fwears  by  Pythago¬ 
ras.  They  were  written  by  one  of  his  Dilciples,  and  the  An- 
tients  aferibe  them  to  Lyfis.  They  go  under  the  Name  of  Py¬ 
thagoras,  not  only  becaule  his  Dodtrine  is  contain’d  in  them, 
but  likewile  becaufe  the  iirft  Difciples  of  Pythagoras  never  put 
their  Name  to  their  Works,  which  they  all  imputed  to  their 
Mailer,  as  well  to  do  him  Honour,  as  in  Token  of  their  Gra¬ 
titude, 


the  Golden  Verfes  of  Pythagoras. 

call’d  the  Golden  Verfes,  jiiftly  hold  the  firil  Rank; 
for  they  contain  the  general  Precepts  of  all  PhiJo- 
fophy,  as  well  for  what  regards  the  Aâivc,  as  the 
Contemplative  Life.  By  their  means  every  one 
may  acquire  Truth  and  Virtue,  (f)  render  him- 
felf  pure,  happily  attain  to  the  Divine  Refemblance, 
(g)  and  as  is  faid  in  the  Timtens  of  PlatOy  whom 
we  ought  to  regard  as  a  very  exad  Mailer  of  the 
Dodrine  of  Pythagoras^  (h)  after  having  regain'd 

M  2  his 


(f)  One  iingle  Letter  that  is  miftaken  corrupts  the  Text  of 

this  Paiïàgc  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  "’tis  nor  intelligible  :  For 
what  is  the  Meaning  of  }0i  lewrou  Ka,Bci^9V  '^whavoi?  The 
Verb  'ύτΰλοίν&'.ί'  is  never  us’d  thus.  The  Manufcript  of  P/a- 
rcfjce  reads  very  well  '^\clCoi.  Et  feip- 

fum  pptrum  recipiat,  and  that  he  ?nay  render  himfelf  pure,  that 
he  may  recover  his  firif  Purity. 

(g)  That  is  to  fay,  the  Dialogue  that  Plato  compos’d,  and 
call’d  ThnmSj  becaufe  he  makes  Timaus  explain  the  Dodrine 
of  Tythagoras^  juft  as  it  is  fet  forth  in  the  Timatis  of  Locris, 
which  is  a  Treatiiè  of  the  Soul  of  the  World,  and  of  Nature, 
made  by  Timms  himielf,  a  Difciple  of  Pythagoras^  and  which 
Plato  has  tranfraitted  to  us,  and  explain’d  in  his  Dialogue  that 
hears  that  Name.  Hterocles  has  Reaibn  to  acknowledge  in 
this  Place,  that  this  Dialogue  of  Phto  is  a  moil:  cxa6f  Explica¬ 
tion  of  the  Timms  of  Locris,  who  of  ^all  the  Dilciples  of  Fy~ 
thagorasy  was  he  who  heft  expounded  the  Doitrine  of  that 
Philoibpher.  This  Timms  was  of  Locris,  the  beft  govern’d 
of  all  the  Cities  of  Italy.  Socrates  extols  his  Birth,  his  Riches, 
the  great  Exploits  he  had  done  in  his  Country,  and  gives  him 
this  mighty  Elogy,  that  he  had  attain’d  to  the  higheft  Perfe£ti- 
on  of  all  Philofophy>  that  is  to  fay,  as  well  of  the  Pradlical, 
as  of  the  Speculative. 

(h)  We  fhould  in  vain  turn  over  the  Timms  of  Plato  in 
fearch  of  thefe  Words,  as  they  are  here  quoted.  Of  two  Paf- 
iages  of  Timms,  Hierocles  makes  but  onej  the  firft  is  in  the 
forty  fécond  Page,  where  Plato  fays,  And  he  will  not  put  an 
End  to  his  Changes,  and  to  his  Labours,  dill  applying  himfelf  to 
follow  the  Period  of  the  i'amc,  and  of  the  like,  which  is  within 
him  for  his  Guide,  and  dill  having  furmounted  by  Reafon  the 
Heap  of  Stains  and  Pollutions  he  had  contradled  by  the  Contagi¬ 
on  of  the  Demons,  that  is  to  fay  of  the  Body,  he  be  refer  d  to 
his  original  State,  2cc.  ’E/f  d  'Tfc/rnf  ccdrwi  dpUo/To 


1^7 
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his  Flealthj  and  recover’d  his  Integrity  and  his 
Perfedion  (/)  he  mgy  fee  himfelf  again  in  his  pri¬ 
mitive  State  of  Innocence  and  of  Light. 

rific^on'  begins  by  the  Precepts  of  adive  Vir» 

mght  to  before  all  things  we  ought  to  diÎTipate  and 

precede  drive  away  the.  Folly  and  the  Lazinefs  that  are  in 
c&ntem-  us>  and  then  apply  our  feives  to  the  Knowledge  of 
plmon.  Divine  Things  :  For  as  an  Eye  that  is  difeas’d, 
and  not  yet  heal’d  of  its  Fluxion,  cannot  behold 
a  dazling  and  refplendent  Light;  in  like  manner  a 
Soul  that  is  ftill  deftitute  of  Virtue,  (4,)  cannot 
fix  its  View  on  the  Beauty  and  Splendor  of  Truths 
nor  is  it  lawful  for  Impurity  to  touch  the  Things 
that  are  pure.  {1)  Pradi- 


tAcf'©"  Arid  the  other  is  in  Page  44,  But  if  the  Nou^- 

rifhment  of  good  Education  comes  to  his  Relief  then  efcaping  the 
tnof  dangerous  of  all  Difeafes,  he  becomes  found  and  whole.  'O- 
Kqk,Kyi^(Q-  vyinç  ts  rthjj  y.iyïç\)v  'ύιτΌΟνγΖν' votrovy 

yiyvi^cfu.  I  know  not  whether  Hierocles  dciign’d  to  join  theie  · 
two  Pailages,  or  whether  citing  them  by  Memory  and  with-  · 
out  Book,  he  was  not  miftaken. 

(i)  The  Greek  of  F lato  fays.  To  return  to  the  Form  of  its 
primitive  and  mof  excellent  Habitude  :  Which  is  nothing  elfe  : 
than  its  firil;  State  of  Innocence  and  of  Light,  in  which  it  ori-  ■ 
ginally  was  by  its  Union  with  God.  Innocence  is  recover’d  by  · 
the  Praéfîce  of  Virtues,  and  Light  or  Underftanding  by  Cori-  ■ 
templation.  ■ 

(k)  Here  a  Word  is  wanting  in  the  Text,  ijnlefs  we  uridcr- 
fland  the  Word  iy  b/enf:,  which  is  in  the  firil  Member  of  the  ' 
Companion  5  but  this  looks  not  like  Hierocles' s  Style.  I  found 
this  Word  iupply’d  in  the  Margin  of  an  Hierocles  that  was  lent  : 
me  by  the  Abbot  Renaudot,  and  where  an  uakflown,  but  leaf-  ■ 
ned  Hand,  had  written  oLyhyAvor  i  I  doubt  riot  but  the  Mar¬ 
ginal  Notes  of  that  Hierocles  were  taken  from  good  Manu-  ■ 
feripts,  for  I  found  there  fome  very  excellent  Leftions.  This  ; 
1  mention’d,  is  confirm’d  by  the  Manufeript  of  Florence,  which  1 
likewife  prefents  us  with  another  Ledlion  that  is  very  remar¬ 
kable.  I  will  give  the  intire  PaiTage  as  it  is  in  that  Manufeript, , 
•■cTco  ui)  £4,  ^Irjj  x,e/]yj/Uivyi  7b  τ  Kdi 

A(Q)~  dfJ.yiKAVQi':  So.  the  Soul  that  is  not  yet  pojfefs'd  of  Virtue^ 
cannot  fix  its  Sight  on  the  Beauty  and  on  the  Splendor  of  the 
Deity.  Which  I  take  to  be  preferable  to  the  Lc6tiori  of  the 
printed  Text. 


the  Golden  Vërfes  of  Pythagoras.  i6s> 

(^l)  Prad:ical  Philofophy  is  the  Mother  of  Vir¬ 
tue,  and  contemplative  Virtue  is  the  Mother  of 
Truth,  as  we  are  taught  by  thefe  very  Verfes  of  Pj^ 
thagorasy  where  praôlical  Philofophy  is  call’d  Human 
Virtuey  and  where  the  contemplative  is  celebrated 
under  the  Name  of  Divine  Htrtue  :  For  after  having 
iiniih’dthe  Precepts  of  civil  Virtue  by  thefe, Words; 

Hake  care  to  fraBife  all  thefe  thingSy  meditate  on  them 
Tvell;  thou  ought efi  to  love  them  with  all  thy  Heart, 

He  continues,  'tis  they  7vill  put  thee  in  the  Way  of 
divine  HirtuCy  and  make  thee  walk^  in  the  Footfeps 
of  God, 

(m)  We  mull:  therefore  iiril:  be  Men,and  afterwards  Men,  that 
become  God.  The  civil  Virtues  make  the  Man,  "  Fy- 
and  the  Sciences  lead  to  divine  Virtue  which  makes 
the  God.  Now  according  to  the  Rules  of  Or- 
der,  little  things  mull  precede  the  greater,  if  we 
would  make  any  Progrefs:  And  this  is  the  teafon 
why  in  thefe  Verfes  of  Pythagoras  the  Precepts  of 
Virtue  arc  the  firif,  to  teach  us,  (n)  that  the  Pra-  Order  oh^ 
d:ice  of  Virtues,  which  is  fo  ne  ce  (Tar  y  in  this  Life, 

■^3  ras  in  his 

_____________  Precepts, 


(l)  It  was  not  difficult  to  correâ-  this  Paiîàge.  The  Lcélion 

I  have  follow’d  q  η  is  confirm’d  by  the 

Copy  compar’d  with  the  Minuferipts.  The  Manufeript  of  Flo¬ 
rence  iccins  not  to  be  right  in  this  Place  i  but  the  beffi  is,  that 
inilead  of  îç/,  he  reads  sr/,  ùefiJes.  And  thus  we  ought  not 
to  divide  this  Period  from  that  which  precedes  it,  hut  tranilate 
without  breaking  offi  BefiJes  the  pracîical  Philofophy,  gcc. 

(m)  ’Tis  thusvee  ought  to  read  the  Text,  as  it  is  printed,  TrfiT- 

Ü’/  and  not  dyaOol·'}  good  Man:  For 

in  the  Language  of  the  Vythagoream,  to  6fMan,  is  to  be  a  good 
Man:  The  Manufeript  of  Florence  reads  in  like  manner  dv- 
fr^coTcov,  and  not  ciycjdicv· 

(n)  There  was  here  a  confiderable  Fault  in  the  Text,  ^cfu- 

S^'tycoyedv  «  μα.ζ  ijcr  'f  cdtx  f  toi  or  [j.iyiçiTç  ΧξΙ^<Τζίύζ,  (^c. 
The  Word  cannot  in  this  place  have  any  reaibnable 

Senfe.  The  Manufeript  of  Florence  reads  fiing,  by  the  Ήα- 
bittde  ef  the  Virtues  of  this  Life,  6vC.  which  is  an  excellent 
Ledion. 
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is  the  Way  whereby  we  ought  to  advance  and  rife 
even  to  the  Divine  Image·  And  the  Order  and 
Deiign  propos’d  in  thefe  Virtues,  is  to  give  to  thofe 
that  read  them  the  true  Charader  of  Philoiophy, 
before  they  are  initiated  in  the  other  Sciences. 
thdfe  They  are  call’d  golden  Verfes,  to  iignifie  to  us 
Vs'rfes  are  moft  excellent  and  moil  divine 

any  in  this  kind:  For  in  like  manner  we  call 
'jhe  golden  the  golden  AgCy  the  Age  that  produc’d  the  greateil 
Age.  Men;  and  deferibe  the  Difference  of  the  Manners 
of  the  feveral  Ages  by  the  analogical  Qualities  of 
Pvletals  :  For  Gold  being  the  pureft  of  all  Me¬ 
tals,  and  free  from  ail  the  droflie  Mixtures  that 
are  found  in  the  other  Metals  that  are  inferior  to 
Goid  the  it,  as  Silver,  Iron,  and  Brafs,  is  therefore  the  moil 
only  Metal  excellent,  as  being  the  only  Metal  that  never  breeds 

^tr  rufi  B-tift,  whereas  the  others  grow  niily  in  pro- 

■  '  portion  to  the  Quantity  of  droffie  Mixture  they 

have  in  them.  E.uil  therefore  being  the  Figure  and 
Emblem  of  Vice,  ’twas  but  reafonable  that  the  Age 
in  which  Sandity  and  Purity  reign’d,  and  that  was 
exempt  from  all  Corruption  of  Manners,  ihould  be 
call’d  The  Age  of  Gold  \  and  thus  thefe  Verfes,  bc^ 
ing  every  way  foveraignly  Good,  have  juilly  de- 
ferv’d  the  Appellation  of  Ferfes  Golden  and  Divine: 
Txrellenci  For  we  find  not  in  them,  as  in  all  other  Poems,  one 
efthojeVer-  good  Veric  and  another  that  is  not  fo  ;  but  they  are 
all  perfedly  good,  they  all  equally  reprefent  the 
Purity  of  Manners,  lead  to  the  Likenefs  with  God, 
and  difeover  the  moil  perfed  Aim  of  the  Pythago^. 
rean  Philofophy,  as  will  evidently  appear  by  the 
Explication  we  are  going  to  give  of  each  Verfe  in 
particirlar  ;  Let  us  then  begin  with  the  firil. 


ps  above 
■nil  other 
Îçstry. 


VERSE 
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VERSE  I. 

In  the  firfl  ΨΙαοβ  (a)  honour  the  Immortal 
Gods^  as  they  are  eflablifiji  and  ordain'd 
by  the  Law. 

SEing  the  Pkty  that  relates  to  ^  the  Divine  Cauie,  'Piety  it  the 
is  the  Chief  and  the  Guide  of  all  the  Virtues,  Gmikofali 
the  Precept  concerning  that  Piety  is  with  good  rea- 
fon  plac’d  at  the  Head  of  all  the  Laws  prefcribMby  fay, toCoâ, 

thefe  Verfes.  (b)  That  we  ought  to  honour  the  Gods  is  the 

M  4  ç^fCaufeofaU 

*  Beings, 


(λ)  Here  at  firil  fight  fiarts  up  a  Quefiion,  Why  in  theie 
Veries  Pythagortts  {peaks  only  of  the  Woriliip  we  ought  to  pay 
to  the  Sons  of  God,  and  makes  not  the  leail·  mention  of  that 
wc  owe  to  God  himfelf,  who  created  them.  The  Rcaibn,  in 
my  Opinion,  is  this  ,·  becaufe  Pythagoras  took  Example  by  the 
Egyptians,  who  never  mention’d  the  firfl  Principle,  whom  they 
confider’d  as  furrounded  with  Darknefs  that  hid  him  from  all 
Eyes:  Ti^clrni/  fays  Damafcim,  σ}ΐοτ@-)  airchcrcii/ 

νοίιΟΊΐ',  <TK.oT0-  à^uveeçori  the  firfl  VrincipletXhzt  is  toiay,  God, 
the  Father  and  Creator  of  all  that  is,  is  raised  above  the  Reach 
of  Thought:  He  is  an  unknomi  and  impenetrable  obfeurity.  And 
’ris  pretended,  the  Egyptians  follow'd  in  this  Point  the  Autho¬ 
rity  of  Orfheus,  who  laid,  I  fee  not  the  Firfl  Beingy  for  he  is 
furrounded  with  a  Cloud  that  conceals  him  ffom  my  Eyes  : 


5  isX  aka  γο  WitiUcLi, 


Not  knowing  therefore  this  Firfl  Being,  they  could  not ,  accor¬ 
ding  to  their  Principles,  affign  him  any  Worfhip.  But  they 
taught  that  the  Worfhip  which  was  paid  to  tlie  Gods  and  to 
the  Angels,  redounded  to  the  Honour  of  the  God  who  had 
created  them,  and  ended  in  him. 

{b)  By  thefe  Gods,  Hierocles  means  thoie  the  Paga^is  call’d 
the  twelve  great  Gods,  whom  they  regard  as  the  Children,  and 
as  the  firil.-born  of  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,*  and  to 
whom  they  paid  aa  Adoration  fuperior  to  that  they  paid  the 
Angels  and  other  Spirits·  And  this  Error  of  the  Heathens  took 
Birth  from  a  Truth  of  which  they  had  fomc  flight  and  con¬ 
fus’d 
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of  this  Univerfe  according  to  the"  Order  in  which 
they  are  eftablifh’d,  (c)  and  which  the  ^Eter¬ 
nal  Law,  that  produc’d  them,  diftributed  to  them 
with  their  E^ÎTcnces ,  (d)  placing  fome  of  them 
in  the  firft  Sphere  of  Heaven,  others  in  the  fé¬ 
cond,  others  in  the  third,  and  fo  on,  ’till  all  the 
CelePiial  Globes  were  iilfd  up.  For  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  and  honour  them  acc'^rding  to  the  Order  and 
Station  in  which  they  were  plac’d  by  their  Creator 
and  Father,  is  to  obey  the  divine  Law,  and  to  render 
hem  truly  all  the  Honour  due  to  them:  (e)  nor 
ought  we  to  extol  their  Dignity  above  Meafure, 
any  more  than  to  entertain  diminifliing  Thoughts 
of  them;  but  to  take  them  for  what  they  are, 
(f)  to  give  them  the  Rank  they  have  receiv’d,  and 

to 


fus’d  Ideas,  but  div’d  not  into  theDeptliof  the  Myftery.  They 
had  only  a  glimmering  of  Light  that  help’d  them  to  difeover, 
that  above  the  Angels  and  all  the  bleiïèd  Spirits,  there  were 
Gods  who  proceeded  from  the  Father. 

(c)  The  Eternal  Law  is  here  taken  for  Providence,  the  Di¬ 
vine  Will,  or  God  himfelf  who  created  all  things.  But  I  mull 
not  here  forget  a  very  remarkable  Leilion,  which  the  Florence 
Manufeript  gives  us·,  inftead  of  S'uiMuyiKùi  νομ^.  The  Laro 
that  created  them,  it  reads,  ^'■ί)μα^('·γ!Κ€ς  KoyQ-i  The  Word 
that  created  them  ;  which  agrees  very  well  with  thefe  Words 
of  F  lato  in  his  Fpmomis:  The  moil  divine  Word  has  diipos’d 
this  Univerie  into  Order,  and  render’d  it  vifible. 

(d)  For  the  Fphagoreans  taught  that  God,  after  he  had  cre¬ 
ated  the  inferior  Gods,  and  the  Souls  of  Men,  affign’d  to  the 
one  and  the  other  of  them,  the  different  Spheres  of  the  Hea¬ 
vens.  See  more  ©f  this  in  the  Ttm&us. 

(t)  1  his  Paflage  was  very  obfeure  in  the  Text  ;  a  little 
Word  added  in  the  Margin  of  the  Copy,  that  had  been  com¬ 
par’d  with  the  Manuferipts,  made  it  plain.  Inilead  of  μ{]^ 
rz  Ίΐύ  cù^iatf  it  ought  to  be  read,  7b  μϋτζ,^ο. 

This  fécond  to  anfvvers  to  the  firil  to  I  was  pleas’d  when 
I  found  afterwards  that  this  Addition  of  the  Article  to  was 
confirm'd  by  the  Manufeript  of  Florence. 

(f)  Behold  here  two  great  Truths  that  were  known  to  the 
Heathens.  The  firil,  that  the  different  Spirits  which  God  had 
<!?r£atcd,  and  that  are  between  God  and  Man,  ought  to  be  ho¬ 
nour’d 
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to  refer  all  the  Honour  we  render  them  to  God 
alone  who  created  them,  and  who  may  properly  be 
call’d  the  God  of  Gods,  the  moil  high  and  moil 
good  God.  For  the  only  way  we  have  to  difeo»- 
ver  and  comprehend  the  Majefty  of  this  excellent 
Being  who  created  the  World,  is  to  be  fully  con¬ 
vinc’d  that  he  is  the  Caufe  of  the  Gods,  and  the  SonsofGod» 
Creator  of  the  rational  and  immutable  Subftances.  s^mces 
Thefe  are  the  Subftances,  thefe  the  Gods  we  here 
call  Immortal  Gods^  becaufe  they  have  always  the 
fame  Opinion  and  the  fame  Thoughts  of  God  who  incorrupt- 
created  them  ;  becaufe  they  are  always  intent  upon 
this  fupream  God,  and  addided  to  him,  (g)  and  be- 
caufe  they  have  receiv’d  from  him  immutably  and  in- 
diviiibly  the  Being,  and  the  Well-being  too,inafmuch 
as  they  are  the  unchangeable  and  incorruptible  I- 
mages  of  the  Caufe  that  created  them  :  (h)  For  *tis 
worthy  of  God  to  have  produc’d  fuch  Images  of 
himfelf,  (0  as  were  not  capable  of  Change,  or  of 

corrupting 


fiOiir’d  in  ilich  a  manner,  that  neither  an  indifereet  and  igno¬ 
rant  Zeal  carry  us  to  extol  them  above  what  they  are,  nor  Ig¬ 
norance  or  Impiety  incline  us  to  fink  them  below  their  )μίΐ: 
Dignity.  And  the  fécond,  that  all  the  Honour  we  pay  them 
is  referr’d  to  God,  as  to  him  to  whom,  like  us,  the^  owe  their 
Being. 

(^)  I  had  added  thefe  lafl  Words,  and  thei  Well-being  too  ;  but 
afterwards  found  them  in  the  Margin  of  the  Hi  erodes  the 
Abbot  Renaudot  lent  me,  and  confirm’d  likewife  by  the  Manu- 
feript  of  Florence,  which  inftead  of  has  even 

<1μίμ\ι1^ζ  9  tl^^t  is  to  fay,  nor  can  the^  complain  of,  or  en^y 
their  Creator. 

(h)  See  here  a  great  Principle  acknowledg’d  by  the  very 
Heathens,  that ’tis  worthy  of  God  to  have  produc’d  fuch  Images 
ςί  himfelf,  like  himfelf,  and  incapable  of  Change  or  Corrup¬ 
tion. 

('/j  The  Pagans  imagin’d  thefe  Immortal  Gods,  the  Sons  of 
the  fupream  God,  to  be  Siibfiances,  which  by  virtue  of  thç 
incorruptible  Purity  of  their  Origine,  could  not  change  nor 

corrupt 
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corrupting  themfelves  by  their  Inclinations  to  Ill,·  as 
are  the  Souls  of  Men,  who  are  the  laft  of  all  intel¬ 
ligent  Subftances,  as  thofe  that  are  call’d  Immortal 
Gods  are  the  firil. 

And’tis  to  diftinguilh  them  from  the  Souls 
of  Men,  that  we  here  call  them  Immortal  Geds^  be- 
caufe  they  never  die  as  to  the  divine  Life,  and  ne¬ 
ver  forget  one  fingle  Moment,  neither  their  own 
EiTence  nor  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Father  who  crea- 
Tajponsof  ted  them  :  For  confider  the  PaÎEons  and  Alterati- 
the  Soul  of  ons  to  which  the  Soul  of  Man  is  fubjeâ:;  fometimes 
Man.  jj.  j-ej^^embers  its  God,  and  the  Dignity  in  which 
it  was  created;  and  anon  it  intirely  forgets  both  the 
Souls  of  one  and  the  other.  (/)  And  for  this  reafon  the 
Men  are  Souls  of  Men  may  juftly  be  call’d  Mortal  Godsy  as 
Gods^^^  dying  fometimes  to  the  Divine  Life  by  their  going 
aftray  from  God,  and  fometimes  recovering  it  again 
by  their  R  eturn  to  him  ;  living  thus  in  this  laft  Senfe 
a  Life  Divine  ;  and  in  the  other,  dying  as  much  as  ’tis 
poffible,  that  an  immortal  EiTence  ihould  partici¬ 
pate 


corrupt  themfelves  by  any  Inclination  to  Illj  and  that  they 
were  upon  this  account  far  fiiperior  to  the  Angels  and  to  the 
other  blelîèd  Spirits,who  were  created  capable  to  corrupt  them- 
ielves.  In  this  we  fee  a  Glimpie  of  Truth  :  For  indeed  God 
did  beget  a  Son,  who  knew  no  Sin  :  But  this  Glimpie  of 
Truth  was  obfeur’d  and  overwhelm’d  in  Clouds  of  Dark- 
nefs,  through  which  the  Eyes  of  theiè  Phileibphers  could  ne¬ 
ver  pierce. 

(k)  This  Paiîàge  is  corrupted  in  the  Editions,  but  the  Ma-^ 
nuicript  of  Florence  has  pcrfe6tly  well  reftor’d  it,  by  correéfing 
^ζ}ζ  -β  dv\iificLçoK[uj>  inftead  of  μήτί 

çokmi  which  iàys  quite  the  contrary. 

(l)  Behold  here  an  Idea  that  appears  great  and  noble:  The 
Souls  of  Men  may  be  call’d  mortal  Gods.  Godst  becauie  they 
may  unite  themfelves  to  God  i  and  Mortal,  becauie  they  may 
foriake  and  eftrange  themièlves  from  him.  The  fame  may 
likewiic  be  laid  of  the  Angels,  for  they  too  may  abandon 
God. 
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pate  of  Death;  {m)  not  by  ceaiing  to  be,  but  by 
being  depriv'd  of  Well-being  :  For  the  Death  of  a 
reafonable  ElTence  is  (n)  Ignorance  and  Impiety, 
Avhich  drag  after  them  the  Diforders  and  Revolt  of 
the  Paffions.  For  the  Ignorance  of  Good  necefla- 
rily  plunges  us  into  the  Slavery  of  Ill;  a  Slavery 
from  whence  ’tis  impoflible  to  be  redeem’d,  but  by 
returning  to  Knowledge  and  to  God,  (a)  which  is 
done  by  Recolledfion  and  by  the  Faculty  of  Remi- 
nifcency. 

Now  between  thefe  immortal  and  mortal  Gods,  as 
I  have  call'd  ’em,  (p)  there  is  a  Neceffity  there  fhould 
be  an  Eifence  fuperior  to  Man,  and  inferior  to  God, 
to  be  as  it  were  a  Medium  and  a  Link  ( q)  to  chain 

the 
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(m)  This  is  certainly  the  Death  of  intelligent  created  Beings, 
but  then  this  hinders  not  but  that  they  may  be  of  a  Nature 
capable  of  dying  abfolutely,  and  of  being  annihilated:  For  they 
owe  their  Immortality  only  to  the  Will  of  God. 

(n)  Inftead  of  ^votci.  Tolly,  I  have  corre6led  it,  tiyv'oiciilg·^ 
norance-j  and  what  follows  proves  the  neceffity  of  this  Amend¬ 
ment,  cv  'Tti  ciy'/oia[,c^c.  The  Ignorance  of  Good. 

{o)  From  the  Doârine  of  the  Creation  of  Souls  before  Bo¬ 
dies,  thc  Tythagoreans,  and  after  them  the  Platonicks,  drew 
that  of  Reminifcency*  which  is  a  ncceflary  Confequence  of  it  : 
For,  if  the  Soul  ej^cd  before  the  Body,  it  muft  have  had  all 
manner  of  Knowledge,  and  coniequcntly  what  we  learn  ia 
Life,  is  only  a  Recolledfion  of  what  we  have  forgot.  But  of 
this  I  have  ipoken  fufficiently  in  the  Life  of  Plato. 

(f)  The  Angels  therefore  are  above  Man,  according  to  Hie- 
roclesy  and  in  this  he  is  in  the  right.  This  Opinion  of  his  is 
more  conformable  to  found  Dodtrine  than  that  of  Terttdlian, 
who  believ’d  Man  to  be  fuperior  to  the  Angels,  becaufe  he  was 
created  after  the  Image  of  God  ^  but  fo  were  the  Angels  no 
lefs  than  Men.  ’Tis  m  true  that  Man  is  inferior  to  the  Angels, 
that  Jefus  Chriil:  himfelf,  while  he  was  Man,  is  iaid  in  the 
Scripture  to  be  inferior  to  them  :  modico  quam  Angeli 

minor atus  efi.  St.  Paul,  Heb.  i.  7,  9.  As  Man,  he  was  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  Angels  j  and  as  God,  he  was  ierv’d  by  Angels  them- 
felves;  Et  Angeii  minifir adfant  ei^  Matt. 4.  ii,  Marc.  1. 13. 

(q)  The  Text  is  rd  ciKKnKct  συνΑττΙων·  The  Copy 
of  the  Abbot  lienaudot  adds  in  the  Margin  the  Word  ύίκρ^» 

w^'ch 
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the  two  Extreams  to  one  another,  (r)  to  the  End 
the  whole  intelligent  Eilence  might  be  bound  and 
united  together. 

This  middle  EiTencc,  the  Angels,  is  never  alto* 
gather  ignorant  of  God;  yet  has  not  always  neither 
an  equally  immutable  and  permanent  Knowledge  of 
him  (s)  but  fometimes  a  greater,  fometimes  a  lefs. 
By  this  ftatc  of  Knowledge,  which  never  abfolute- 
ly  ceafes,  it  is  fuperior  to  the  Nature  of  Man,  and 
by  this  ftate  of  Knowledge,  which  is  not  always 
the  fame,  but  leiTens  or  increafes,  *tis  inferior  to 
the  Nature  of  God.  (t)  It  has  not  rais’d  it  felf  up 

above 


which  is  very  neceiîàry,  rd  άλλίΙλΛ  συνΛ'τ^ωνί 

and  ίο  too  the  Florence  Manuicript  reads. 

(r)  In  the  Mariufcript  of  Florence^  inftead  of  Xoyty.nç  à- 
σΐΑζ»  there  is  Ko'vrJiç  (fnij.y.^yïetç.  Of  the  reafonabîe  Crea¬ 
tion,  of  the  reafonable  ProduBion,  that  is  to  fay",  of  the  Pro- 
duition  of  Eiîènces  indow’d  with  Reaibn  and  with  Under- 
Ifanding. 

(j)  Tho’  Angels  are  more  perfedl  Eiïènces  than  Men,  and 
have  more  Under  (landing ,  yet  they  arc  not  their  Light  to 
thcmièîves,  fo]'  they  iee  more  or  Icfs  according  as  it  pleafes  God 
to  inlightcn  them.  But  in  my  Opinion  we  cannot  infer  from 
thence,  that  the  Knowledge  they  have  of  God  is  not  immuta¬ 
ble  and  permanent,  that  is  to  iay,  that ’ti?  not  always  the  fame, 
and  that  it  incrcaies  and  diminiflies  j  for  God  has  fix’d  this 
Knowledge  in  them  in  iiich  a  manner,  that  it  may  well  in- 
creaie,  but  cannot  diminiih.  There  are  two  things  in  Know¬ 
ledge  j  there  is  the  Knowledge  it  ielf,  and  the  Eledtion  or 
Choicei  the  firil  depends  on  the  Underftanding,  which  in  An¬ 
gels  is  always  the  iamc,*  and  the  other  depends  on  the  Will, 
which  is  not  always  the  iame  in  Angels  no  more  than  in  Men; 
for  having  been  created  free,  they  may  Change,  as  is  evident 
fjOm  the  Fall  of  the  Rebel  Angels,  who  loft  the  Grace  by  their 
Pride.  But  the  Queftion,  Whether  Knowledge  in  Angels  can 
diminifli  as  well  as  their  Innocence,  muft  be  left  to  Theolo¬ 
gians  to  decide. 

(t)  He  rricans  that  this  middle  Being,  the  Angels,  was  not 
created  neither  in  the  Condition  of  Man,  and  has  rais’d  it  fclf 
above  it  by  the  Improvement  of  its  Knowledge,  nor  in  the 
Conditions  of  the  Gods,  and  is  fallen  from  thence  by  Forget- 

fulnefs 
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above  the  Condition  of  Man  by  its  Proficiency  and 
Improvement  in  Knowledge;  and  it  is  not  become 
inferior  to  God,  nor  has  it  been  plac’d  in  this  mid¬ 
dle  Rank,  by  reafon  of  the  Diminution  of  the  fame 
Knowledge;  but  ’tis  by  its  Nature  a  Mean^  a  Mid¬ 
dle  Being  ;  for  God,  who  created  all  things,  efta- 
blilh’d  thefe  three  Beings,  Firil,  Second  and  Third, 
different  from  one  another  by  their  Nature,  nor 
can  they  ever  difplace  themfelves,  or  confound 
themfelves  one  with  another,  (u)  either  by  Vice 
or  by  Virtue;  but  being  eternal  by  their  Nature, 
they  differ  by  the  Rank  has  been  given  them,  and 
they  were  plac’d  in  this  Order  in  regard  to  the 
Caufes  that  produc’d  them:  For,  as  (x)  there,  ’tis 
Order  that  contains  the  three  Degrees  of  perfeâ: 
Wifdom,  the  firil,  the  fécond  and  the  third;  for 
Wifdom  is  Wifdom,  only  becaufe  it  produces  its 
Works  in  Order  and  Perfeâion  ;  infomuch  that 
Wffdom,  Order,  and  Perfeéèion,  are  always  found 
together,  and  never  feparate  from  one  another, 
(j  )  In  like  manner,  in  this  Univerfe  the  Beings 

produc’d 
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fulnefs  and  by  the  Diminution  of  its  Knowledge  j  but  that  it 
was  created  fuch  as  it  is,  that  is  to  fay,  fuperior  to  Man,  and 
inferior  to  God. 

( u)  ’Tis  moil  true  that  Angels  cannot  faiib  themfelves  up  to 
the  Divine  Nature  by  the  Eminence  of  their  Virtue  j  but  h:is 
not  true  that  their  very  Eifence  gives  them  the  Privilege  of  not 
being  able  ever  to  fall,  and  not  to  become  even  inferior  to  Men  by 
vice.  Hierocles  had  forgot  the  Fall  of  the  firil  Rebel  Angel  i 
and  knew  better  the  Angelical  Nature,  when  he  ibid,  £cc? 
qm  ferviunt  ei  non  fmt  flnbiksy  in  Angelis  fuis  rep  eric  pra~ 
uiiatem, 

(x)  There,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  Ciufes  that  froduc'^d  the 
beings,  that  is  to  fay,  in  God,  in  the  Rcaibns  he  had  to  cre¬ 
ate, 

\y)  The  Heathens  would  not  only  penetrate  into  the  Order 
of  the  Creation,  but  alfo  into  the  Caufe  and  Reafon  of  that 
Order  j  concerning  which,  the  Opinion  oï  x]\q  Pythagoreans  ^2.5 
this:  The  Wifdom  of  God  being  infeparahle  from  Order  and 

Per- 
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produc’d  by  the  iirft  Thought  of  God,  ought  to 
be  the  firh:  in  the  World  ;  thoie  that  are  produc’d 
by  the  fécond,  the  fécond  or  middle;  (z,)  and 
thofe  that  refemble  the  end  of  the  Thoughts,  the 
laft  of  all  rational  Beings:  CaJ  For  this  whole  rea- 
fonable  Order  with  an  incorruptible  Body,  (b)  is 

the 


Perfeiiion,  they  conceiv’d  that  God  created  before  all  things  the 
reafotiable  Beings  ;  that  his  firft  Thought  created  firif  of  all  the 
higheil  and  mod:  excellent  of  all  Subftances,  that  is  to  iay,  his 
Children,  The  Immortal  Gods  5  that  his  fécond  Thought  créa·* 
ted  the  middle  Subftances,  that  is  to  fay,  The  Heroes,  [the  An¬ 
gels]  and  that  his  third  Thought  created  the  third  and  laft  Sub- 
ftances,  that  is  to  fay.  The  Souls  of  Men»  In  this  Opinion  we 
fee  the  Sentiment  of  moil  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers, 
who  held  that  the  Angels  and  the  other  bleiïèd  Spirits  were 
created  firil,  and  before  the  Creation  of  the  World,  which 
made  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  fay,  ΥΙξ^^τον  fc  Ivvo^  τ<1ς 
ύ.γf^KtΆcLς  <Pvvci[j.eiç  το  He 

thought  firil  the  Angelical  and  Celeilial  Powers,  and  this 
Thought  was  their  Produélion.  Which  Expreffion  agrees  ex- 
adlly  with  that  of  Hierocles  in  this  Place  5  all  the  reft  is  nothing 
but  Error  :  For  fb  far  is  it  from  Truth  that  the  Souls  of  Men 
were  created  before  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  that  the  Soul  ot 
the  firil  Man  was  the  laft  of  the  Works  of  God,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Hiftory  of  the  Creation,  Gen.  i,  i.  The  Order  of; 
God  is  not  always  the  Order  that  Men  know.  The  Church  it 
ielf  has  not  yet  decided  concerning  the  Time  when  the  Angels 
were  created. 

{z )  Not  that  the  Pythagoreans  thereby  conceiv’d  any  want 
of  Power,  any  weaknefs  in  the  laft  Thoughts  of  God  j  for  they 
were  not  ignorant  that  God  aéls  always  with  the  fame  Strength 
and  with  the  fame  Perfe6lion  ,·  but  they  thought  that  God,  be¬ 
ing  himielf  but  Order,  could  no  other  wife  than  obierve  Order 
in  his  Thoughts,  in  his  Works.  In  the  Tim&m,  we  fee  like- 
wiie  that  the  Creation  of  Man  was  the  laft  Thought  ofGod. 

{a)  That  is  to  fay,  that  this  Creation  of  intelligent  Beings, 
cloath’d  with  an  incorruptible  Body,  being  perform’d  with  this 
Order,  is  the  Image  of  the  intife  Divinity,  as  the  following 
Remark  will  explain. 

(h)  The  Greek  runs  thus;  Is  the  Image  of  the  intire  God  that 
created  it,  Hierocles  means  that  God  has  reprefented  himielf 
intire  in  the  Creation  of  theieSubftances.  The  firil,  that  were 
produc’d  by  his  iirft  Thought,  a·  the  loiage  of  whatever  is 
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the  intire  and  perfed  Image  of  God,  who  created 
it.  The  Beings  that  hold  the  firft  Rank  in  this 
World  are  the  pure  Image  of  what  is  moil  excel¬ 
lent  in  God  :  Thofe  that  hold  the  middle  Rank, 
are  the  middle  Image  of  what  there  is  of  middling 
in  God  :  And  thofe  that  hold  the  third,  and  lail 
Rank  among  tlie  rational  Beings,  are  the  lail  Image 
of  what  is  lail  in  the  Divinity.  And  the  firfl  of 
thefe  Orders  is  here  call’d  Immortal  Godsy  the  fé¬ 
cond,  Heroes  indov/d  with  Goodnefs  a^d  with  Lights 
and  the  third,  Terreflrial  Demons,  as  we  Ihail  fee 
hereafter. 

Let  us  now  return  to  what  we  were  faying.  What 
is  the  Law  ?  What  the  Order  that  is  conformable 
to  it  ?  And  kftiy,  what  is  the  Honour  render^  in 
regard  to  tlxis  Order  and  to  this  Law  ?  The  Law  is  the 
the  Intelligence  that  has  created  all  things;  'tis  the "· 
divine  Intelligence  by  which  all  has  been  produc’d, 
from  all  Eternity,  and  which  likewife  preferves  it 
eternally. 

The  Order  conformable  to  this  Law,  is  the  Rank  ιιηιΛί  the 
which  God,  the  Father  and  Creator  of  all  things,  gave  order  is, 
the  Immortal  Gods,  when  he  created  them,  {c)  and 

that 


moil  excellent  in  him  ;  for  the  Sons  of  God  ought  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  Degree  to  poiîèfs  the  Perfeâions  of  the  Father.  The  ie- 
cond,  who  are  the  effed:  of  the  fécond  Thought,  are  the  mid¬ 
dle  Image  of  what  is  middling  in  him  :  For  God  has  imparted 
to  the  fécond  Subilances,  only  modify’d  Perfedfions,  if  I  may 
uie  that  Expreilion,  and  has  not  made  them  equal  to  his  Chil¬ 
dren.  Laftly,  the  third  and  lail  Subilances,  which  are  the 
Work  of  the  third  Thought,  are  the  Image  of  what  holds  the 
lail  Rank  in  the  Deity  ;  for  he  made  Man  lefs  than  the  Angels. 
Thus  we  find,  if  I  may  dare  to  iay  io,  God  intire  in  theiè 
three  different  Eiîènces,  he  having  diftributed  to  them  with 
Order  and  with  Meafurc  all  manner  of  Perfedlions,  to  all  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Nature. 

(e)  This  Error  the  Pythagoreans  took,  from  the  Chaldeans, 
who  acknowledg’d  feveral  Orders  of  Gods  i 
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that  appoints  fome  of  them  to  be  firft,  others 
fécond  (d)  t  For,  tho’,  as  being  the  firil:  in  all  this 
intelligent  Order,  they  have  receiv’d  whatever  is 
moft  excellent, they  are  diiferent  neverthelefs  among 
This  is  A  themfelves,  (<?)  and  fome  are  more,  fome  lefs  di·^ 
grofsError.  vine  than  the  others  :  And  a  Mark  of  the  Superiô- 
rity,  and  of  the  Inferiority  of  foriie  of  them  in  re« 
gard  to  the  others,  is  the  Rank  and  Order  of  the 
Celeftial  Spheres,  which  were  diftributed  among 
them  according  to  their  Eflence,  and  to  their  Power 
or  Virtue:  Infomuch  that  the  Law  relates  only  to 
their  EiTencc.  and  the  Order  is  only  the  Rank  that 
Was  given  them  fuitable  to  their  Dignity  :  For  nei¬ 
ther  were  they  created  fortukouily,  nor  feparated 
and  plac’d  by  chance,  but  they  were  created  and 
plac’d  with  Order,  ( f)  as  different  Parts  and  dif- 
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which  they  honoured  according  to  their  Order  and  Rank,  as 
yamhlicus  iky&in  hisTreatiie  of  Myfteriesi  y.  c.  21.  'ztrdvu 
0  τμ.τήτίον  bjj  hiAÇ'©-  βλΐΊρ/S  Tdi^îv. 

(d)  I  have  added  to  the  Text  the  Word  ‘Ttr^^rov,  which  I 
took  to  be  wanting,  d  αοζ  ‘u^mtov  è^'wctvj]  tw  KoyiK.^^ 
S'tdLK.oay.o  :  Without  it  the  Paiîàgc  is  unintelligible,  at  leaftto 
me.  We  have  already  ieen  that  by  this  rational  Order,  Hie- 
redes  means  the  Production  of  Beings  indu’d  with  Under- 
ftanding  and  Reaibn,  and  made  with  Order,  as  has  been  ex¬ 
plain’d, 

(e)  This  was  a  great  Error  of  the  Pagans.  This  more 
and  this  lefs  deftroys  the  Divinity.  "Tis  the  Error  of  the 
GentileSf  lays  St.  fohn  Chryfoflomy  to  adore  the  Creature, 
and  to  make  their  Gods  greater  or  lefs.  if  the  Son  or  the  Holy 
Chef  are  lefs  in  anything,  they  are  not  God. This  cannot  be  ima¬ 
gin’d,  except  pf  the  Angels,  and  of  the  other  blciîèd  Spirits,  of 
whom  there  are  feveral  Degrees  j  and  who  being  all  of  the 
fame  Nature,  are  neverthelefs  fuperior  to  one  another,  and 
ibme  of  them  have  more  Power  than  the  others. 

(/)  As  the  Pythagoreans  pretended  that  the  Üniverie,  which 
they  here  call  Heaven  was  a  living  and  animated  Animal,  fp 
they  conceiv’d  that  all  its  Parts,  tho' feparated,  preferv’d  their 
Connexion,  and  cpnfpir’d  to  form  this  Whole,  whofe  Divifioti 
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ferent  Members  ^  of  one  fingle  Wholc^  which  is* Of  one 
Heaven,  and  as  preferving  their  Connexion  in  their 
Separation  and  in  their  Union  according  to  their 
Kind,  fo  that  no  Change,  no  difplacing  can  be  ima-  ed  the 
gin’d  in  their  Situation  without  the  intire  Ruin  oi^^forUto  be 
the  World,  (g)  which  can  never  happen  fo  long  as 
the  firil:  Caule  that  produc'd  them,  côntinues  im¬ 
mutable  and  firm  in  his  Decrees,  and  has  a  Power 
equal  to  his  Being  :  As  Jong  as  he  iliall  poiTefs  a  For 
Goodnefs  not  acquir’d,  but  inherent  and  eifential  to 
him,  and  as  long  as  for  the  Love  of  himfelf,  he 
ihall  promote  the  Good  and  Happinefs  of  all 
things.  For  no  other  reafonable  Caufe  of  ùiQ  'ejfemid 
Creation  of  things  can  be  alledg’d,  than  the  ef-  Goodnefs, 
fential  Goodnefs  of  God  :  'Tis  God  who  is  ail  Ejfen· 
Good  by  his  Nature,  and  what  is  Good  is  never  tidGood- 
fufceptible  of  any  the  leaft  Envy.  All  the  other  Goi 
Cauies  that  are  affign’d  of  the  Creation  of  the  U- 
niverfe,  except  the  foie  Goodnefs  of  God,  favour  creL· 
more  of  the  Neceflities  and  of  the  Wants  option:  A 

N  Men, 

Truths 


and  want  of  Harmony  would  have  deftroy’d  the  Union.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  them  therefore  ’twas  the  fame  with  the  Univerie 
as  with  the  Body  of  Man  ;  which  is  compos’d  of  different 
Members,  that  are  join’d  and  united  together  with  iuch  Pro¬ 
portion  and  Agreeablenefs  of  the  icveral  Parts,  that  in  fpight 
of  their  Separation  they  preierve  the  neceflary  Connexion  to 
receive  the  Spirit  of  Life.  All  that  Hrsrocles  here  fays  is  ex¬ 
plain’d  at  large  in  the  Timms  of  Flat'o. 

(s)  See  here  upon  what  Foundatio  :  the  Tythagoreans 
grounded  the  eternal  Duration  of  the  "*  :>rld.  not  the 

Fart  ef  a  Being  that  is  all  Good,  to  be  inclln  d  to  defroy  his  Work 
that  is  mefi  Psrfebi  and  mof  Eeautifitl.  And  Flata,  explaining 
thefe  Words  m  his  Timms,  fays.  Whatever  has  been  ty\l  toge¬ 
ther  is  of  a  Nature  not  to  be  dhjoin'd  :  But  ’tis  not  the  Bart  $f 
a  Creator  infinitely  Good,  to  defir oy  the  Work  of  his  Hands,  yohen 
this  Work  has  nothing  oi  III  in  it,  Thefe  Heathens  did  not  con¬ 
ceive  that  the  End  and  Diflolution  of  the  World  is  one  of  the 
moft  evident  Marks  of  the  Goodnefs  of  God  ;  Nor  that  ’tis 
this  End  alone  that  brings  all  Things  to  their  ilipream  Welfare 
and  Happinefs. 
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Men,  than  of  the  Independency  of  an  Almighty 
God. 

Now  God  being  all  Good  by  Nature,  produc’d 
firft  the  Beings  that  moft  reiemble  himfelf  ;  fe- 
condJy,  thofe  of  amiddle  Likenefs  to  him;  thirdly, 
thofe  who  of  all  the  Beings  that  refemble  him,  par¬ 
ticipate  the  leafl:  of  his  divine  Image. 

This  Order  was  regulated  according  to  the  ΕΓ- 
fence  of  all  thefe  created  Beings,  iniomuch  that 
what  is  more  Perfeâ:  is  preferred  to  the  lefs  Per- 
feâ:  (h)^  not  only  in  all  the  Kinds,  but  likewife 
in  the  different  Species  of  each  Kind  :  For  ’twas 
neither  by  Chance,  nor  by  Change  of  Choice  and 
of  Will,  that  all  things  received  their  Place  and  their 
Rank,  (1)  but  having  been  created  different  by  the 
Law  that  produc’d  them,  they  have  the  Rank  that 
beft  agrees  with  the  Dignity  of  their  Nature  : 
Therefore  this  Precept,  Honour  them  as  they  are 
■plac'd  and  dijpos^d  by  the  Lajv.^  ought  to  be  undn 
flood  not  only  of  the  immortal  Gods,  but  alio 
of  the  Heroes,  the  Angels^  and  of  the  Souls  of 
Men  :  (^)  For  under  each  Genus  there  is  an  in¬ 
finite 


(h)  This  cannot  be  imagin’d  except  of  the  two  laft  Kinds, 
that  is  to  iay,  of  the  Angels  and  of  Men.  But  this  is  a  Conie- 
quence  of  the  Error  I  have  already  Ipoken  of,  that  ict  up  dif* 
f'erent  Orders  of  Gods. 

( iy  This  is  a  mattér  of  Debate  among  the  Theologians. 
Moft  of  ’em  oppoie  the  Opinion  of  Hierocles^  and  pretend  that 
all  the  Angels  were  created  of  the  fame  Nature,  of  the  fame 
Kind  :  But  that  the  Law  that  created  them  of  the  fame  Na¬ 
ture,  has  not  given  to  all  of  them  the  fame  Dignity  ;  which 
therefore  proceeds  not  from  their  Nature,  as  Hierocles  ikys  in 
this  place,  but  from  the  Gift  of  God.  See  the  Remarks  on 
Page  194.  This  Opinion  of  Hierocles,  is  true  only  in  regard 
to  Angels  and  to  Men  compar’d  to  one  another,  the  Angels 
are  the  more  Perfeâ:  of  the  two. 

(k)  How  great  is  the  Blindnefs  to  conceive  under  the  firft  Genus, 
that  is  to  iay,  in  the  divine  Order,  an  infinite  Number  of  Spe¬ 
cies,  that  is  to  fay  an  infinite  Number  of  Gods.  This  is  not 
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finite  Number  of  Species,  plac’d  and  difpos’d  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  greater  or  lefs  Dignity  :  And  thus 
you  fee  what  is  the  Nature,  and  what  the  Order 
or  Rank  of  intelligent  Beings. 

What  is  then  the  Law,  and  what  the  Honour 
that  is  the  Confequence  of  it?  Let  us  repeat  it 
once  again  :  The  Law  is  the  immutable  Power  of 
God,  according  to  which  he  created  the  Divine  TUe Ofef a· 
EiTences,  and  rank’d  and  plac’d  them  from  allEter- 
nity  (/)  in  an  Order  they  can  never  change.  And 
the  Honour  conformable  to  this  Law  is  the  Know-  inwhatthe 
ledge  of  the  Nature  of  thefe  Beings  which  we  honour  we 
nour,  and  (m)  the  Likenefs,  which  as  muchas 
ble,  we  labour  to  have  with  them  :  (n)  For  whatever 
we  love,  we  imitate  as  much  as  we  can  :  And  the  Ho¬ 
nour  we  render  to  him  who  has  no  need  of  any  thing, 
confifis  in  receiving  the  good  Things  he  offers  us  : 

For  thou  doft  not  honour  God  by  giving  him  any  it  » 
thing,  but  by  rendering  thy  feif  worthy  to  receive 
from  him,  and  as  the  Pythagoreans  fay.  Thon  Tvilt 
honour  God  perfeü:lj^  if  thou  behave  thy  felffoy  that 
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true,  except  of  Angels  and  of  Men:  The  Holy  Scripture  teaches 
us  that  there  is  an  infinite  Number  of  Angels,  Daniel  7.  10. 
Milita  millium  miniflrabant  ei^  decies  milites  centena  milita. 
See  the  excellent  Treatile  of  Fetavins,  de  Angelis,  Book  I. 
chap.  14.  in  the  third  Tome  of  his  Theological  Dogmas. 

(l)  That  is  toiay,  they  can  never  take  one  another’s  Places. 
A  Alan  cannot  become  an  Angel,  nor  an  Angel  become  God. 
Oportet  enim  ilia  effe  quod  fant,  quod /aâajknt,  iky i  Metho¬ 
dius  in  St.  Epiphanius, 

(m)  There  is  a  fault  in  the  Text,  ti  omtI/jJ 

ί^α,μ/ί'  it  ought  to  be  read,  ojutcCj  8cc. 

efjijTcL,  that  is  to  iay,  ‘Ts-fyç  τ&  'd'eda,  yivUi  with  thefe 
Divine  Beings,  with  the  Gods  :  And  thus  the  Manufeript  of 
Tlorence  reads  it. 

(n)  Inftead  of  thefe  Words,  0  -β  clyctTru,  τις  j  for  what  we 
love,  the  Manufeript  of  Florence  has  0  7^  dyetjau  τις,  what 
we  love  and  what  we  honour  i  and  I  prefer  this  Ledtion  before 
the  ptflcr. 
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Νοί  the 
Magnifi¬ 
cence  of 
Gifts,  but 
the  Mind 
that  offers 
*em  is  an 
Honour  to 
Gôd% 


themfiis 
the  only  Sa- 
crficer. 

He  alone 
knows  how 
to  Honmr 
God. 

The  Mind 
of  Man  is 
the  holy 
Temple  of 
the  Light 
of  God. 


What  the 
pious  Man 
is. 


thy  Soul  may  become  his  Image.  Every  Man  who  ho¬ 
nours  God  by  Gifts,  as  a  Being  that  has  need  of 
them,  falls  unthinkingly  into  the  Error  of  believing 
himfeif  greater  and  more  powerful  than  God.  Even 
the  Magnificence  of  Gifts  and  of  Offerings  is  no  Ho¬ 
nour  to  God^  unlefs  a  Heart  truly  penitent  offer 
them  :  For  the  Gifts  and  the  Vidims  of  Fools  are 
only  Fewel  for  the  Flames,  and  their  Offerings  but 
a  Bait  for  the  Sacrilegious  :  But  a  Mind  truly  pe¬ 
nitent,  and  fufBciently  ilrengthen’d  and  (o)  con¬ 
firm'd  in  Love,  unites  it  felf  to  God  ;  and  ’tis  of 
Neceility  that  the  like  fhould  have  a  Tendency  to 
its  like  :  For  this  Reafon  ’tis  faid,  that  the  Wife  is 
the  only  Sacrificer,  that  he  alone  is  the  Friend  of 
God,  and  knows  only  how  to  Pray  :  For  he  alone 
knows  how  to  Honour,  who  never  confounds  the 
Dignity  of  thofe  he  Honours,  who  offers  himfeif 
firft  as  a  pure  Sacrifice,  who  renders  his  Soul  the 
Image  of  God,  and  who  prepares  his  Mind  as  a 
Temple  worthy  to  receive  the  Divine  Light.  What 
canft  thou  offer  to  God  of  all  the  earthly  and  mate¬ 
rial  Things  here  below,  that  can  be  his  true  Image  ? 
What  Gift  wilt  thou  make  him,  that  can  be  inti¬ 
mately  united  to  him,  as  it  muft  neceffarily  hap¬ 
pen  to  an  intelligent  Being,  that  is  purg’d  and  pu- 
rify’d  ?  And  indeed,  as  the  fame  Philofbphers  fay, 
God  has  not  upon  Earth  a  Place  more  fit  for  him  to 
dwell  in,  than  a  pure  SouL  Which  agrees  perfeftly 
with  this  Oracle  of  the  Pythian  Apolloy  I  dwell  with 
lefi  Pleafure  in  the  rejplendent  Heavens^  than  in  the 
Souls  of  pious  Aden. 

Now  the  pious  Man  is  he,  who  having  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  God,  offers  his  own  Perfection,  as  the 
greatefl:  Honour  he  can  render  to  the  Caufes  of  all 
I  good 


{b)  For  without  Love  all  is  imperfect  and  ufelefs  :  There¬ 
fore  Flato  faid  after  Pythagoras,  That  Love  is  the  fureft  anil 
moil  efficacious  Means  that  Man  can  have  to  attain  Felicity, 
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good  Things:  Who  through  an  ardent  Defire  to 
acquire  them,  addreffes  liimfelf  without  ceafing  to 
thofe  who  can  beftow  them,  and  who  by  rendering 
liimfelf  always  worthy  to  receive  them,  perfedly 
honours  thofe  who  are  continually  giving  them. 

Every  Man  who  thinks  to  honour  God  in  any  o- 
ther  manner,  and  not  by  himfelf,and  by  theThoughts 
of  his  Heart,  makes  this  Honour  confift  in  a  ufelefs 
Profufion  of  exterior  Goods,  and  endeavours  to  ac¬ 
quit  himfelf  of  this  Duty  towards  God,  not  by  of¬ 
fering  him  Holinefs  and  Virtue,  but  by  giving  him 
temporal  and  periihable  Goods  :  And  yet  thefe  are 
Gifts  that  even  a  good  Man  could  not  receive  with 
Pleafure,  feeing  they  are  not  attended  with  the  requi- 
fite  Difpofitions  in  the  Giver.  To;  this  purpofe  take 
another  Anfwer  of  the  hmt  Apollo  furnam*d  ÛxcFjthi·· 
which  deferves  to  be  related.  A  Man  having  im¬ 
molated  a  ^  Hecatomb  without  any  Sentiments  of  Pie-  ^ASacri- 
ty,  enquir’d  of  the  God  how  he  accepted  his  Sacri-  ^ 
fice,  the  God  anfwer’d  him  thus  :  (p)  The  Barlej-Cake  Oxen^^^ 
alone  that  the  famous  Hermioneus  offer'd^  was  move 
acceptable  to  me  :  Thereby  giving  us  to  know,  that 
he  prefen’d  before  that  magnificent,  even  the  mean- B 
eft  Offering,  becaufe  its  Worth  was  enhanc’d 
the  Sentiments  of  true  Piety  ;  And  with  Piety  ^ithoL· 

N  3  every  Piety. 


(p)  This  is  admirably  well  exprefs’d  by  Perfim  in  theie 
Verfes. 

Compoiitum  jus  faique  animo,  ianftoique  receiTus 
Mentis,  incoftum  generolb  peftus  Honefto, 

Hsec  cedo,  admoveam  Templij,  8c  farre  litabo.  Sat.x, 

Λ  Souly  rphere  Laws,  both  Human  and  Divine, 

In  Practice  more  than  Speculution  flmie  z 
A  genuine  Virtue  of  a  vigorous  Kind, 

Pure  in  the  Ιαβ  Recejfes  of  the  Mind  : 

When  with  fuch  Off  rings  to  the  Gods  I  come  J 
A  Cake,  thus  given",  is  worth  a  Hecatomb,  .  Dryd. 
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every  thing  is  agreeable  to  God,  without  it  nothing 
can  pleafe  him. 

We  have  faid  enough  of  Piety  for  the  prefent  5 
But  forafmuch  as  a  confiant  and  exad:  Obfervance 
preferves  the  Law  of  the  Order  of  this  Univerfe; 
(^)  and  whereas  it  was  the  Cuilom  of  the  Antients  to 
God  call  d  caîltheGuardorKeeper  of  thisObfervanceO^//7,from 
^  ^y^^™^sand  unutterable  Name;  ’tis  but  R.ea· 
clûh  ^hat  after  the  Precepts  relating  to  the  Gods, 

why,  iliould  follow  that  concerning  the  Oath,  which  is 
a  neceffary  Dependency  thereon. 


(q)  I  have  here  follow’d  the  Correftion  of  the  learn’d  John 
Pear  fin.  wliidi  I  take  to  be  very  right.  He  reads  opior.  Oath  y 
inflead  of  ’'o^K.ctv»  with  Oaths.  Hierodes  does  not  fay,  as  the 
patin  Interpreter  believ’d.  That  the  Ancients  nam'd  the  Keep¬ 
er  of  this  Qbfervance  with  unutterable  Oaths  ;  For  that  was 
cuire  contrary  to  their  Maxims,  and  to  theDoéfrine  taught  in 
this  Place:  But  he  fays,  they  call’d  this  Keeper  the  Oathy. 

'  from  a  Name  altogether  myilerious  and  unutterable,  cTa  (fjTro^- 
<Ίίτ£··>ρ.  And  the  true  Explication  of  this  Place  in  Hierodes 
ought  to  be  taken  from  a  Paiîàge  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  who 
writes  that  Tythagoràs  faid.  That  an  Oath  is  whatever  is  Jufiy 
and  that  forjhis  Reafon  Jupiter  was  call’d  by  the  Name  ofOathy 

09KÎOU  Ti  if)  70  do)CCUOP  cT/id  78X0*  ΔίΛ 

Jupiter  was  call’d  by  the  myilerious  Name  of  Oath,  becaufe 
being  moil:  Juft  and  moft  Faithful  in  his  Promifes,he  preferves 
for  all  Eternity,  the  Order  and  Difpoiition  he  has  eftablifti’d 
by  the  Law.  This  is  a  great  and  noble  Idea,  which  the  foh 
Ipwing  Ilemark  will  explain. 


VERSE 


the  Golden  Ferfes  of  Pythagoras. 


VERSE  II. 

Honour  the  Oath  with  all  manner  of 

Religion, 


WE  have  iliewn  that  the  Law  is  the  Power  of 
God  ;  by  which  he  operates  and  brings  all 
things  to  pafs  immutably  and  from  all  Eternity  : 

And  here,  in  Confequ.ence  of  this  Law  we  fay,  the 
(a)  that  the  Oath  is  the  Caufe  that  preferves  all 
Things  in  the  fame  State,  they  being  made 

N  4  and  0/  the 

'vine  Oath. 


(a)  Behold  here  a  fiiblime  Truth,  which  gives  us  a  great 
Idea  of  the  Majeily  of  God,  and  of  the  Immutability  of  the 
Order  he  has  ehablifn’d  in  Nature.  God  created  all  things  in 
the  Condition  was  bcil:  for  each  of  them  :  Thus  you  ice  the 
efficacious  Law  that  produc’d  all  Things,  and  plac’d  each 
of  ’em  in  the  Rank  it  ought  to  have  ;  But  this  was  not  enough  i 
’twas  likewiie  necelîàry  that  every  Thing  iliould  continue  and 
perfevere  in  the  fame  Condition  :  And  what  was  there  capa¬ 
ble  of  maintaining  them  therein  ?  The  divine  Oath,  which  is 
a  necciîàry  Conicquence  of  the  Law.  Thus  God  was  pleas’d 
to  make  a  Covenant  with  his  Creature,  and,  if  I  may  uie  the 
Expreifion,  to  fubjefl  himfelf  by  this  Oath  to  keep  inviolably 
on  his  Part  this  Covenant,  and  the  Order  that  is  the  Confe- 
quence  thereof  :  And  all  the  Intelligent  Beings  have  in  him 
and  by  him  taken  the  fame  Oath,  and  contraded  an  Obliga¬ 
tion,  to  be  always  obedient  to  the  Divine  Law,  without  ever 
fwerving  from  it.  God,  when  he  creates,  fwears  by  himfelL 
as  the  Scripture  fpeaks,  God  has  [worn  by  himfelf,  and  the 
Creature  takes  the  fame  Oath,  in  him  and  by  him  :  For  the 
fame  Law  that  creates,  binds  that  which  is  created.  Thus 
you  iec  why  this  Oath  is  call'd  by  and  by,  innate  and  effemid 
to  all  the  reafonable  Creatures,  becaufc  it  is  born  with  ’em,  and 
is  a  Part  of  their  Eiïènce.  They  having  fworn  in  him,  keep 
their  Oath  no  longer  than  they  are  united  to  him.  This  is 
noble  indeed:  And  it  would  fill  a  Volume  to  examine  and  dive 
into  all  the  Truths  which  this  fublimc  Principle  contains,  and 
into  all  the  Theological  Maxims  it  would  difeover  and  unfold. 
We  are  now  going  to  fee  that  God  alone  is  Faithful  to  his  Oath, 
and  that  the  Creatures  are  prone  to  break  it. 
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and  fiable  by  the  Faith  of  the  Oath,  and  preferving 
thereby  the  Order  eilabliih’d  by  the  Law,  fo  that 
the  unchangeable  Difpofition  of  all  the  created  Be¬ 
ings,  (k)  }s  only  the  Eifedl  of  the  Law  that  pro¬ 
duc’d  them,  and  of  the  Oath  that  maintains  and 
fecures  them.  For  that  ail  created  Beings  continue 
as  they  were  diipos’d  and  fet  in  Order  by  the  Law, 
is  the  chief  V/oik,  and  the  firft  Effed  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Oath,  which  is  above  all,  and  always  obfeiVd 
by  thefe  wliofe  Thoughts  are  continually  bent  on 
God  ;  but  is  often  violated  by  fuch  as  think  not 
alway$  on  him,  and  who  foraetimes  forgot  him. 
And  indeed,  they  violate  the  Oath  proportionably 
as  they  withdraw  and  go  affray  from  God,  and 
keep  it  proportionably  as  they  return  again  to  him: 

Oath  in  this  Place  is  meant  only  the 
^‘vlnce  of  Qbfervance  of  the  Divine  Laws,  and  the  Band  by 
the  Divine,  wliich  ail  created  Beings  are  link’d  to  God  the  Crea- 
lajifs,  tor,  to  the  end  they  may  know  him  :  Among 
which  Creatures,  fuch  as  are  always  united  to  him, 
Honour  always  the  Oathy  'and  they  that  fomçtimes 
apoilatiZe  from  him,  thereby  render  themfelves  im¬ 
pious  Violaters  of  this  Oath,  (c)  not  only  by  trani- 
greffing  the  Order  of  the  Divine  Law,  but  alfo  by 
o.%thy  in-  breaking  the  Faith  of  the  Divine  Oath  :  And  fuch 
îiate  md  the  Oath  that  we  may  call  and  ejfential  to 

Beings^  to  keep  themfelves  always  only 
beings,  united 


(h)  Î  have  added  thefe  laiî:  Words,  and  of  the  Oath^  8cc. 
which  feem’d  very  requiiite  :  For  the  Point  in  hand  is  not  on¬ 
ly  of  the  Law,  but  of  the  Oath  likewife.  The  Law  creates,, 
and  the  Oath  iecures  and  maintains.  What  follows  iliffici- 
cnrly  proves  it.  I  read  the  Text  thus,  ^  cfîiy.iiÇ'px.S'  νομ‘6  }y 
ΰξκ.'·ί  zctjctCéCMü/jS/Jii·,  8ec. 

(c)  I  have  here  follow’d  the  marginal  Note  that  I  found  in 
the  Copy  of  the  Abbot  Renaudoty  where  there  is,  «  μονον  ^ 

VQ[J,y,  TdL^lVy  dWcl  <7^  'θ'ίΗ«  ‘wlçiv  ^■^^Cûàvov]et  i 

the  Senie  is  fuller,  than  to  make  rcl^ty  ierve  to  both,  that 
to  fay,  to  the  Oath  and  to  the  Law. 
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united  to  God  their  Father  and  Creator,  and  never 

to  tranfgrefs  the  Laws  that  he  has  eftablifli’d. 

(d)  But  the  Oath  to  which  Men  have  recourfe  The  hu- 

in  the  Affairs  of  the  Civil  Life,  is  the  Shadow,  mm  Qath^ 

and  as  it  were  the  Copy  of  this  original  Oath, 

(e)  and ;it  leads  diredly  to  Truth  thofe  that  make 

ufe  of  it  as  they  ought  :  For  diiTipating  the  Ambi- 

guity  and  Uncertainty  of  the  Defigns  of  Men,  it  m^ththi 

renders  them  plain  and  certain  ^  it  fixes  and  forces  ^f-turemd 

them  to  continue  fuch  as  they  are  declar'd  to  be, 

either  in  Words  or  in  Anions,  by  difcovering  on 

one  Hand  the  Truth  of  what  is  already  done,  and  ^ 

by  exaâing  and  fecuring  on  the  other  what  is  yet 

to  do.  Thus  you  fee  the  great  rc^fon  why  Oaths 

ought  above  all  things  to  be  religioufly  obierv’d. 

The  firft,  which  precedes  by  its  Efience,  claims 

our  Refped  and  Obfervance,  as  the  Pledge  of  Eter- 

nity  ;  and  the  Human  Oath,  which  is  a  certain  Human 

Help  to  us  in  the  Affairs  of  Life,  ought  to  be  re-  Oath^a ctt- 

fpedted  as  the  Image  of  the  firif,  and  as  that,  which 

_  in  the  Af^ 

fairs  of  the 

_ _ ■  _  civil  Life, 

and  the 

(d)  As  by  the  Divine  Oath  God,  fccures  and  preferves  in 

Works  the  Order  that  his  Law,  which  is  Eternal  and  Immiita-7^^^0'  Φ 
ble  on  his  Part,  has  eilabliih’d  among  them  ;  fo  Men,  by  means 
of  the  Human  Oath,  which  proceeds  from  the  hrft,  and  is  the 
true  Image  of  it,  fecure  and  preferve  Order  among  thcmfelves 
in  their  Civil  Affairs.  Infomuch  that  as  the  Divine  Oath  is 
the  Pledge  and  Keeper  of  Eternity,  fo  the  Human  Oath  is  the 
Depoiitary  of  Truth,  and  the  Guarantee  of  all  the  Defigns, 
and  of  all  the  Enterprizes  of  Men,  and  the  Means  that  unites 
and  afïbciatcs  them  to  one  another  with  the  Stability  and  Truth 
of  God.  There  is  nothing  more  great  and  noble  than  this  Idea. 

(e)  The  Definition  Hierocles  here  gives  of  a  Human  Oath  is 
excellent.  This  Heathen  vyas  far  from  approving  or  tolerating 
in  Oaths  any  Equivocations  or  mental  Refervations,  which 
Cicero  calls,  Perjurii  latebras,  feeing  they  deftroy  the  very  Na-. 
turc  of  an  Oath,  and  becaufe  by  their  means  an  Oath,  inftead 
of  rendering  plain  and  certain  the  Defigns  of  him  that  Swears, 
makes  them  on  the  contrary  more  obfeure  and  hidden,  and 
furprizcs  Honefty  by  Falflioada  which  it  cloaths  with  all  thç 
pLitvyard  Appearances  of  Truth» 


I 
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Good  Mo-  next  to  the  divine  Oath  is  the  fafeft  Depofitary  of 
rals  «re  Certainty  ('/j  and  of  Truth,  and  that  adorns  and 
the  Confe·  With  very  excellent  Morals  all  that  have 

IÆ! due  to  an  Oath  is  φ  moft 
faithful  and  moft  inviolable  Obfervance  that  poffi- 
biy  can  be,  of  what  we  have  fworn  :  (g)  And  this 
Obfervance  is  the  Virtue  that  aflbciates  and  unites 
with  the  firm  Stability  and  Truth  of  the  Divine 
^  Habitude  ih)  thofe  that  refpea  and  keep  their 
Oaths,  out  of  a  Neceffity  wholly  free  and  wholly 

'^°The*  unfpeakable  Sanflity  of  the  firft  Oath  may 

be  recover’d  by  a  fincere  Converfion  to  God, 

(i)  when 


(f\  Tt  may  be  objected  againft  Bierocles,  that  ^ 

TOod  Manners  precede  the  Obfervance  of  a  human  Oath;  But 
1“  s  noTmiftakei  HieroclesU  in  the  right;  for  he  takes  the 
Obfervance  of  a  human  Oath  to  be  the  Confeqnence  and  Eft 
fed  of  the  Obfervance  of  the  divine  Oath.  We  ought  to 
faithful  to  God  before  we  are  faithful  to  Men  i  and  the  keeping 

of  the  laft  Oath  proceeds  from  the  keeping  of  the  firft  ;  Thus  tis 

hnpoW  that  an  Oath  ihould  be  refpeded  by  us  as  it  ought 
to  be  if  our  Morals  are  not  holy  and  innocent.  What  then 
can  we  iudge  of  their  Morals,  who  çontemn  and  va.lue  not 
their  Oaths,  who  make  ufe  of  them  as  a  Ba^  to  trick  and 
lurpri°  othefs,  and  who  have  dar’d  to  fay.  Sji'd  efijnsju- 
rmdum?  EmfUfirum  aus  (them.  What  ts  an  Oath,  Λ  Έΐαι^ 

^"(l)  I’haveherc  follow’d  the  Manufcript  of  Fl>re«oe,  that 
pn  fa  Point  after 

I  xi-vSTiU  tveif  li  μόνιμόν,  &c.  ^2.υvo.^μoζ,«rctJυvΛμlί. 
Thisis  very  true,  the  Obfervmce  of  the  Oath  is  the  Virtue ^at 
unites,  &e.  that  is  to  fay,  the  exaft  Obfervance  of  the  Oath 
makes  the  faithful  Obferver  the  true  Image  «f  God  ;  for  God 
folunlarily  ebferves  the  divine  Oath:  The  Man  therefore  who 
elites  tL  human  Oath,  imitates  the  Stability  of  God.  and 

^'bTr^’this  is  a  Neceflity  that  deftroys  not  Free-Will,  but 
on  tire  contrary  confirms  it.  I  ought  to  refpea  an  Oath,  but 
ont  of  a  Will  that  is  always  free. 
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(0  when  by  the  purifying  Virtues  we  heal  the  Breach 
of  this  Divine  Oath  :  But  the  Sacrednefs  and  Fi-  ^ithout 
delity  of  a  human  Oath  is  preferv’d  by  politick 
Virtues;  for  they  alone  who  poifefs  thofe  Virtues 
can  be  faithful  in  the  Oaths  of  the  civil  Life  ;  and  m  oath. 
Vice,  the  Father  of  Infidelity  and  of  Perjury, 
tramples  Oaths  under  Foot  through  the  Inftabiliiy  lather  $f 
and  Inconilancy  of  Manners.  The  covetous  Man,  ’ 

can  he  be  faithful,  when  he  is  to  receive  or  pay 
Mony?  The  Intemperate  and  the  Coward,  can 
they  religioufly  obferve  their  Oaths?  Will  not  ei¬ 
ther  of  them,  whenever  they  believe  it  will  be  for 
their  Advantage,  caft  off  all  Refpe6t  for  what 
they  have  fworn  to  perform,  and  renounce  eternal 
Happinefs  for  the  Enjoyment  of  frail  and  temporal 
Goods?  But  they  who  never  deviate,  from  the 
Paths  of  Virtue,  are  alone  capable  to  prefer ve  the 
Refpeâ:  that  the  Majefty  of  an  Oath  requires. 

Now  the  moil:  certain  way,  inviolably  to  preferve  Howtopre- 
this  Refpeâ:,  is  not  to  make  ufe  of  Oaths  frequent-  the 
ly  nor  rafhly,  nor  by  chance,  nor  for  things  of 
tie  Concern,  nor  as  an  Ornament  of  Difeourfe,  nor  " 

the  more  to  afceitain  what  you  fay  ;  but  to  referve 
it  for  things  neceffary  and  honourable,  and  for 
thofe  Occafions  only  where  there  appears  to  no  o^^ole  occa- 
ther  way  of  Safety  for  you  in  your  Affairs 
by  the  Truth  of  an  Oath.  And  the  only  way 
convince  all  that  hear  us  of  the  Truth  of  what  we 
affirm,  is  fo  to  behave  our  felves  that  our  Manners 
may  agree  with  our  Oaths,  and  not  to  give  our 
Neighbour  any  Caufe  to  fufpeâ  that  we  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  preferring  any  temporal  Advantage  whatfoe- 
ver  before  Truth,  whether  we  have,  or  have  not 
oblig’d  our  felves  by  an  Oath. 

This 


(i)  I  have  follow’d  the  Manuicript  oi  Florence»  which 
ftcad  oi: 


Perjury 
froceeds 
from  ^  ίία· 
of fwea- 
ring. 
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.  This  Precept,  Rejpefh  thy  Oath,  commands  us 
not  only  to  be  true  and  faithful  in  our  Oaths,  but 
likewife  to  abilain  from  fwearing;  for  not  to  (wear 
too  frequently,  is  the  fureft  way  to  fwear  always 
true.  A  Habit  of  fwearing  caiily  plunges  us.Jnto 
Perjury,  (4)  but  he  that  fwears  feldom,  generally 
keeps  his  Oath  ;  for  either  he  fwears  not  at  all,  or 
if  he  fwears,  he  is  true  and  faithful  :  His  Tongue 
never  runs:,  as  we  fay,  before  his  Wit,  and  never 
prevents  Reflediion  by  an  unlucky  Habit  of  Swear¬ 
ing,  and  his  Mind  fuffers  not  it  felf  to  be  feduc’d 
and  corrupted  by  the  violent  Traniports  of  the  Pai^ 
iîons.  (/)  The  Mind  is  guided  and  govern’d  by 
the  Honeily  of  the  Manners,  and  the  Tongue  is 
kept  in  awe  by  abftaining  from  fwearing.  Now  the 
faithful  Obfervance  of  an  Oath  agrees  perfeéily 
with  the  Honour  the  firft  Verfe  commands  us  to 
pay  the  Gods  ;  for  it  is  the  infeparable  Companion 
of  Piety.  Thus  an  Oath  is  the  Guard  and  Se¬ 
curity  of  the  Divine  Law  for  the  Order  and  Di- 
fpoiition  of  the  Univerfe. 

Honour  then  this  Law  by  being  obedient  to 
what  it  commands,  and  refpeâ  an  Oath  {m)  by  not 

making 


"Brnthful 
obfervance 
of  an  Oath 
the  infepa¬ 
rable  Com¬ 
panion  of 


(k)  This  it  was  that  made  St.  Auguflin  fay,  That  the  more  a 
Man  avoids  Swearing,  the  farther  he  is  from  Perjury.  Nam 
tanto  longius  a  perjurio,  quanto  longe  k  jurando. 

(  I  )  Here  is  a  Fault  in  the  Textj  for  what  means  τ  μ'ον 
Ô  oç'êd'TH,  yj'Trroç  Hanc  enim  (mentem)  primus 

reget,  probus  exifiens:  Inftcad  of  firfi,  it  ihould  be 

read  Manners.  Good  Manners  redrefs  and  correH  the 

Mind,  and  the  Habit  of  not  fwearing  refrains  the  Tongue  and 
keeps  it  in  Awe.  The  Certainty  of  this  Amendment  needs  no 
Proof,  *Tis  confirm’d  by  the  Manuferipts.  That  of  Flore?2ce 
reads  very  well,  o  T^jirOr  Good  Manners  keep  the 

Mind  in  Awe,  and  become  Mafiers  of  it. 

(in)  To  this  piirpofe  the  Author  of  the  Pcclefiafiicus  fays, 
furationi  .non  affuefcat  Os  tuum,  Nominatw  Dei  ?ien  ft  'αβϊ- 
dua  in  Ore  tuo.  Sicut  mim  Servus  excruciatus  toto  die  a  livo^ 

re 
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making  life  of  it  at  every  turn,  that  thou  may'il 
accuftom  thy  felf  to  fwear  true,  by  avoiding  a  Ha¬ 
bit  of  fweanng;  for  the  Truth  of  an  Oath  is  no 
fmall  Part  of  Piety.  But  we  have  faid  enough  con¬ 
cerning  the  firft  Beings,  concerning  the  Divine  Law 
which  is  the  Author  of  Order,  and  concerning  the 
Oath  which  is  the  Confequence  of  that  Law.  Now 
becaufe  next  to  the  Immortal  Gods,  we  ought  to  Angelkd 
honour  the  Beings  we  call  Angelical,  the  Author 
of  ,hrfe  έο«.  «”· 


re  non  minuituTt  fic  otnnis  jurans  ^  nominms  Nomen  Domini 
Λ  Peccato  non  furgctbitur.  Let  not  thy  Tongue  accufiom  it  felf 
to  fipear,  and  let  not  the  Name  of  God  be  continually  in  thy 
Mouth.  For  as  a  Slave  who  is  /courg'd  with  Rods  all  the  Day, 
mufi  have  fome  Marks  of  the  Stripes-,  fo  he  that  /wears  at  every„ 
turn,  and  names  the  Name  of  the  Lord»  cannot  be  free  from  Sin· 


VERSE  III. 

In  the  next  ^lace  Honour  the  Heroes.^  who 
are  full  of  Goodfiefs  and  of  Light. 

THËSÈ  are  the  middle  Sort  of  the  Intelligent 
Eifences,  and  holding  the  next  Place  after 
the  Immortal  Gods,  they  precede  human  Nature, 
and  join  the  lafl:  Beings  to  the  firft.  {d)  Since 

there- 


{ a)  God  was  pleas’d  that  the  Angels  fhoiild  be  his  Miniiters  ; 
he  makes  ufe  of  ’em  in  the  Government  of  the  Univerie,  he 
has  committed  to  ’em  the  Guardianfhip  of  Men,  and  has  gi¬ 
ven  them  the  Protection  of  Cities,  of  Provinces,  and  of  King¬ 
doms,  ’Tis  they  who  preient  to  God  our  Prayers  and  our 
Tears.  ’Tis  therefore  lawful  to  honour  them,  and  to  addreis 
our  felves  to  them  by  Prayer.  The  Heathens,  who  were  al- 
moit  always  fuperilitious,  ilrctch’d  this  Worflhp  too  far^ 
therefore  é>t.Paul,  writing  to  the  Colo/ians,  tells  them,  Chap  2.. 
V.  rS.  Let  no  Man  τανίβ  from  you  the  Reward  of  your  Courje, 
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therefore  they  hold  the  fécond  place,  we  ought  to 
render  ^em  the  fécond  Honours,  by  underftanding 
like  wife  in  regard  to  them  thefe  Words  of  the  firil 
Precept,  Honour  them  as  they  are  placed  and  dijpos^d 
To  honour  by  the  Law  :  For  all  the  Virtue  and  Force  of  this 
aright  Toe  Honour  confifls  in  trulÿ  knowing  the  Eifence  of 
Tmw  the  honour;  this  Knowledge  immediately  di- 

Tjfence  o/fcovering  to  us,  without  any  trouble,  all  that  we 
iohat  toe  muft  fay  and  do  to  honour  them  as  we  ought;  for 
honour.  bow  can  we  addrefs  our  felves  in  due  manner  to 
them  we  know  not,  and  how  fhall  we  offer, Pre- 
fents  to  them  of  whofe  Dignity  we  are  ignorant? 
The  firft  therefore  and  only  true  Honour,  in  re¬ 
gard  even  of  thofe  Heroes  full  of  Goodnefs  and  of 
Light,  (b)  is  the  Knowledge  of  their  Eifence,  and 
of  their  Rank  ;  and  a  precife  and  true  Difcernment 
(<r)  of  their  Imployments,  and  of  the  Perfeâ:ion 

they 


in  ajfeding  to  appear  humble  ^  a  fuperfiitious  voor^ipping  of 
Angels,  This  is  that  over-hrain’d  Worfhip  which  the  Angels 
reject,  as  we  fee  in  Holy  Writ  ,·  for  they  remember,  that  they 
hold  the  Place  of  Servants  and  Mmfiers»  being  font  to  exercife 
their  Minifry  in  favour  of  them  that  are  to  be  the  Heirs  of  SaU 
vation.  Hierocles  endeavours  in  this  Place  to  regulate  this 
Worfhip,  by  commanding  to  proportion  it  to  the  Dignity  and 
to  the  Eifence  of  thole  to  whom  we  pay  it,  and  to  refer  it 
to  God.  This  is  very  iiirpriling  in  a  Pagan. 

(b)  The  Greek  and  the  I^tin  Fathers,  as  alio  all  the  Theo¬ 
logians,  are  not  agreed  as  to  this  Point.  The  Opinion  that 
feems.  moil  like  Truth,  is  that  the  Eifence  of  the  Angels  is 
the  fame,  and  that  their  Imployments  and  their  Dignity  âre 
different  j  by  confecjuence  therefore  they  lay,  that  we  ought  to 
proportion  the  Worfhip  and  the  Honour  we  render  them  to  the 
Glory  they  have  receiv’d.  But  all  thefe  Difficulties  concerning 
the  Eifence,  the  Order,  and  the  Imployments  of  Angels  arc 
very  well  treated  in  the  three  Books  of  Petavius,  de  Angelis. 

(c )  The  Imployments  of  the  Angels  are  to  be  the  Servants 
and  the  Miniilers  of  God,  to  go  every  where  to  execute  his 
Orders,  to  carry  to  God  the  Prayers  of  Men,  and  to  Men  the 
Succour  and  Aififtance  of  God  ;  to  be  watchful  for  the  Wel¬ 
fare  and  Proteilion  of  particular  Peribns,  of  Families,  of  Ci* 
lies,  of  Provinces,  and  of  Kingdoms. 
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they  contribute  on  their  Part  to  this  Univerfe,  in 

confequence  of  the  Rank  they  hold  :  For  we  ought 

in  all  things  to  proportion  the  Honour  we  pay  *em 

to  their  Effence;  and  this  Proportion  can  proceed 

from  nothing  but  from  the  Knowledge  we  have  of 

the  Divinity  of  them:  For  when  we  once  know  the 

Nature  and  the  Rank  of  each  Beine,  then,  and 

then  only,  we  ihall  be  able  to  render  them  the 

Honour  they  dcferve,  and  that  the  Law  commands 

us  to  render  them,  (d)  And  we  are  to  honour  No  Nature 

no  Nature  inferior  to  human  Nature;  but  we  ssq 

chiefly  to  honour  the  Beings  that  are  fuperior 

us  by  their  Effence,  and  thofe  that  having  ferves  to  6e 

our  Equals,  have  diftinguifh*d  and  raised  up  them·  homur*d. 

felves  above  us  by  the  Pre-eminence  of  their  Vir-  ^ 
tues.  Frincifk, 

Of  all  the  Beings  fuperior  to  us  by  their  Ef-^^e 
fence,  the  flrfl:  and  moil  excellent  is  God,  who 
created  all  things,  and  ’tis  he  too  who  ought  to  ^ 
be  honour’d  above  all  without  any  Comparifon  or 
Competition.  And  they  who  are  next  to  him,  and  / 
by  him  the  firil  in  the  World,  whofe  Thoughts 
are  continually  bent  on  him,  {e)  who  exprefs  and  ^ 

repre* 


(d)  A  great  Principle,  that  deftroys  an  Infinity  of  falie  Re¬ 
ligions,  that  worfhip’d  the  Heav’ns,  the  Stars,  nay  even  Beafts, 
Plants,  Nothing  deierves  the  Worihip  of  Men,  but  what 
is  more  noble  and  more  excellent  than  Man. 

(e)  The  Word  in  the  Original  is  worth  our  Obiervation,  sr- 

€^}ίονοζομζρη,  for  the  Son  of  God  is  the  true  Image  of  the 
Father.  Therefore  Jamblicus  fays,  j  clv]c’> 

fs  clvjoyÎPOl>i»  )ùi  μαΡ07Γΰίτ6ύξΟ~  Os«j  TO  θν]6)ζ  d~ 
And  he  is  the  Copy  of  God,  xoho  has  no  other  'Father  but 
himfelf  of  the  God  only  good.  And  in  another  Place,  ^  q  to 
€Poç  TtiT»  ό  clv^£l^}Ciiç  θίοζ  iOJJTvv  <hio  dtijoTci·· 

ταζ  dv]ei^’xyç  j  Of  this  God,  who  is  only,  was  produc'd  the 
Cod  who  is  his  Principle  to  himfelf  therefore  he  is  his  own  Fa¬ 
ther,  and  has  no  Principle  but  himfelf  Where  the  Heathens 
feem  to  have  acknowledg’d  two  Ferions,  the  Father  and  the 

Son 
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reprefent  faithfully  in  themfelves  all  the  Good,  of 
which  the  Caufe  that  created  them  has  made  them 
Participantj  and  which  the  firft  Verfe  calls  Immor-> 
td  Gods,  becaufe  they  never  die,  and  never  quit 
the  Likenefs  they  have  to  God,  (f)  but  perfevere 
therein  conftantly  and  in  the  fame  Manner,  thefe^ 
I  fay,  ought  to  receive  the  firft  Honours  after 
God.  The  fécond  and  middle  Honours  are  due  to 
.the  middle  Eifences,  that  is  to  fay,  to  thofe  who 
hold  the  fécond  Rank,  and  that  are  here  call’d  He- 
roes  full  of  Goodnefs  and  of  Lights  who  think  with- 
Whence  out  ceafing  on  their  Creator,  and  who  are  all  re- 
Iplendent  with  the  Light  that  refleefts  (g)  from  the 
which  Felicity  they  enjoy  in  him,  tho*  not  always  in  the 
Angels  are  fame  Manner  and  without  any  Changé  :  For  being 
elmth'd,  united  to  God  as  middle  Eifences,  and  having  re¬ 
ceiv’d  the  Grace  of  being  always  turn’d  towards  him, 
without  its  being  in  their  Power  ever  to  depart  or 
go  aftray  from  him,  they  continue  always  in  the 
Prefence  of  this  firft  Being,  but  w'ith  Efforts  that 
are  not  always  equal;  (h)  And  by  the  full  and  in¬ 
tire 


Son  in  one  only  God.  Thus  wc  fee  in  falius  Firmicm  theic 
very  remarkable  Words  taken  from  the  Theology  of  the  Σ- 
gyptians  ;  Tu  tibi  Vater  ^  FsUhs.  Lord,  thou  art  thy  Father ^ 
and  thou  art  thy  So7i, 

(f)  But  perfevere  therein  conflantly  and  in  the  fame  mannen 
I  have  added  thefc  Words  to  the  Text,  becaufe  they  are  in  the 
Margin  of  the  Copy  compar’d  with  the  Manuferipts,  and  in 
the  Manufeript  of  Florence.  ’Αλλ’  c6/w  (Ισοιίτως  ον  dv^î) 
di'tjihr.d'iv'· 

(g)  Or  by  him,  according  to  the  Manufeript  of  Florence^ 
which  inftead  of  -τίτ^Ις  ύίυτον»  reads  tyi  dvfk. 

{h)  I  believe  there  is  not  in  all  the  Books  of  the  ancient  Phi- 
lofophers,  a  more  difficult  Paifage  than  this.  I  was  a  great 
while  before  I  underilood  it,  and  what  is  more  extraordinary, 
fully  convinc’d  that  I  did  not  underifand  it.  In  vain  I  fought  for 
Kelp  from  the  Interpreters.  They  arc  prolix  in  their  Explicai 
tion  of  what  is  plain  and  eaiie  to  underiland,  and  never,  or 
very  rarely,  fay  one  Word  upon  what  is  obfeure  or  difficult; 
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tire  Knowledge  they  have  of  themfelves,  they  di- 
vide  and  re*unite  the  unchangeable  Intimatenefs 
that  the  firil  Beings  have  with  God,  by  making 
of  the  Intimatenefs  of  thefe  Beings  the  Beginning 

O  of 


For  my  own  part,  who  have  injoin’d  myfclf  as  a  Task  to  attack 
the  greateil  Difficulties,  and  to  ibive  them  too }  or  at  leafctocon- 
fefs  that  they  are  above  my  fmall  Capacity  and  weak  Under- 
ftanding,  I  meditated  long  on  this  Paiîàge»  and  at  ieveral  times, 
but  always  to  little  purpoic.  At  length  in  a  more  lucky  Hour, 
a  Beam  of  Light  ieem’d  to  difpel  this  Darknefs.  Hierocksy  to 
fhew  the  Difference  between  the  firil  Beings,  the  Sons  of  the 
fupream  God,  who  are  call’d  Immorial  Gods,  and  the  middle 
Beings,  who  are  the  Heroes  full  of  Goodnefs  and  of  Light, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  Angels,  makes  uie  of  a  Cornpariibn  bor¬ 
row’d  from  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Initiations  into  the  Myile- 
ries.  There  were  two  Sorts  of  Initiates  or  Novices  ;  the  firil 
and  the  mofl:  advanc’d  ,were  they  that  were  call’d  οττίτϊ^ϋζ, 
that  is  to  lay,  thofe  that  were  admitted  into  the  Inipedtion  of 
the  moil  hidden  and  ibcrct  Myileries  ol  lleligion  j  and  the  o- 
ther  were  they  that  were  call’d  barely  μύς-ας,  that  is  to  fay, 
they  that  were  only  admitted  to  the  ProfeiTion,  and  who,  if 
1  may  ufe  the  Expreihon,  began  not  their  Knowledge,  ’till  the 
Fulnefs  of  the  Knowledge  of  the  firil  ended.  Hierocles  there¬ 
fore  with  a  great  deal  of  Wit  and  much  Reaibn  compares  to 
the  firil,  to  theie  Intimates,  the  firil  Beings,  the  Immortal 
Gods,  or  the  Sons  of  God,  becaiiie  they  are  intimately  united 
to  him,  always  participate  of  his  Light,  and  becaufe  nothing 
is  hid  from  them.  And  he  compares  the  middle  Beings,  the 
Heroes,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Angels,  to  the  meer  Novices,  who 
come  immediately  after  the  others,  and  who  are  always  intent 
on  their  ProfeiTionj  but  with  Efforts  and  Improvements,  ffime- 
times  greater,  fometimes  lefs,  and  who  begin  not  to  know, 
’îdll  the  Fulnefs  of  the  Knowledge  of  the  firil  is  compleated. 
As  thefe  meet  Novices  are  in  the  middle  Rank  between  the  _ 
perfedl  and  the  other  Men,  fo  the  Angels  are  in  the  middle 
between  the  firil  Beings,  the  Immortal  Gods,  and  the  lail,  that 
is  to  fay,  the  Souls  of  Men.  And  Hierocles  fays  very  well,  that 
thefe  middle  Beings  divide  and  re-unite  the  Intimatenefs,  which 
the  firil  have  with  God  ,·  they  divide  it,  becaufe  they  are  be¬ 
tween  the  firil  Beings  and  the  lail,  who  are  Men  j  and  they 
rc-unite  it,  becaufe  they  ferve  as  a  Canal  to  convey  the  divine 
Light,  that  comes  by  them  to  inlighten  Men,  tho’  more  weak¬ 
ly,  and  with  a  fuitable  and  requifite  Modification.  I  take  this 
to  be  very  fine,  and  to  explain  actorably  well  the  Nature  and 
the  Miniitry  of  the  Angels.  ^  ^ 
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of  their  Initiation.  And  therefore  they  are  with 
Τ}?ϊ$Έχε€ΐ-  R^eafon  call’d  excellent  Heroes^  (/)  the  Epithet  that 
k^ce  excellent^  intimating  to  us  by  its  Root,  that 

Goodnefs  Goodnefs  and  of  UnderRanding, 

andUnder-ik)  and  the  Word  coming  from  a  Word 

flmding.  that  iignifies  Love^  to  fhew  us  that  full  of  Love 
for  God,  their  whole  Endeavours  are  to  affift  us 
in  our  Paifage  through  this  terreftrial  Life  to  a 
Life  divine,  and  to  help  us  to  become  Citizens  of 
Tor  Dai-  Heaven.  (/)  They  are  likewife  call’d  good  Demons^ 
Creek/i^r  inftruded  and  knowing  in  the  divine  Laws: 

Daemon  fometimes  we  give  them  the  Name  of 

knowing,  Angels^  becaufe  they  declare  and  announce  to  us  the 
underflm-  R.ules  that  will  affift  us  to  live  well  here,  and  lead 
dmg,  Happinefs  hereafter.  Sometimes  too  accor¬ 

ding  to  thefe  three  Senfes,  we  divide  into  three 
ClaiTes  all  thofe  middle  Spirits.  Thofe  that  ap¬ 
proach  the  neareft  to  the  celeilial  and  divine  Ef- 

fences. 


(i)  Therefore  Uefyehius  obierves,  dfatjoti  ^^σφον^ίζ^  Καμ- 
Çcfjiriuoi,  This  Word  dfcwoi  fignifies  good,  fining,  lumk 
nous>  Goodnefs  expels  Vice,  and  Light  excludes  Oblivion  j 
and  thefe  two  Qualities  agree  perfectly  well  with  Angels. 

(k)  Heroes,  for  ίζβζς.  Loves.  Flato  in  his  Craty- 

lus  gives  the  fame  Etymology  of  it:  Neverthelefs  ’tis  not  cer¬ 
tain,  no  more  than  all  the  others  the  Greeks  have  given  us,  who 
often  contented  themfelves  with  a  flight  Refemblance  or  with 
the  leafl:  AUuiion.  ’Tis  more  likely  that  the  Word  Héros  comes 
from  the  Arts  of  the  Chaldeans,  that  fignifies  a  valiant  and  for¬ 
midable  Man. 

(/)  This  Etymology  is  more  likely  than  the  other, 
νΐζ,  οι  0so/,  ^Λημ.ονίζ  Ύΐν'ίζ  ο^^ίζ,  όϊον  ίμτΓ&ί^οί,  fays  Hejÿ~ 
ckius.  St.Augufiin  fays  the  fame  thing,  and  adds  that  theP^- 
gans  only  made  ufe  of  this  Expreffion,  good  Demons,  to  figni- 
fie  the  Angels.  In  the  Chriftian  Religion,  the  Word  Detnon  is 
always  taken  in  an  ill  Senfe,  for  the  b^ad  Angel,  the  evil  Spirit. 

(m)  Angel  iignifies  only  him  that  announces  :  Thus  it  is  a 
Name  of  Office,  that  is  to  fay,  it  denotes  the  Imployment, 
not  the  Eiïènce.  Angels  neverthelefs  are  commonly  call’d  by 
that  Name,  yet  they  do  not  always  announce,  tho’  that  be 
their  Appointment,  their  Fun^fion. 
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fences,  we  call  Angels,  Tliofe  that  are  united  to 
the  terreftrial  EiTences,  we  call  Heroes:  And  thoie 
that  hold  the  middle  Place,  equally  diftant  from 
the  two  Extreams,  we  call  Demons 'y  as  Plato  fre¬ 
quently  divides  them.  Others  give  to  this  middle 
Kind  but  one  of  thefe  three  Names,  calling  them 
either  Angelsy  or  Demons^  or  Heroes^  for  the  R.ea* 
fons  we  have  already  given  :  And  thus  the  Author 
of  thefe  Verfes  has  done,  calling  them  Heroes  full 
of  Goodnefs  and  of  Light  :  (n)  for  they  are  in  regard  Here  Hie- 
to  the  firil  Kind,  as  the  Light  in  refped  of  rodes  ex~ 
Fire,  and  as  the  Father  in  regard  to  the  Son  ;  there- 
fore  they  are  celebrated,  and  with  Juftice  too,  as  ^ngelLai 
the  Children  of  God  ;  for  they  are  not  born  of  Nature. 
mortal  Race,  but  are  produc’d  by  their  uniform 
and  only  Caufe,  as  Light  comes  from  the  EiTence 
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(n)  Hlerocles  deiirous  to  inilrud:  Men  in  the  true  Eilence  of 
Angels,  that  they  might  proportion  their  Worfhip  to  their  Dig¬ 
nity,  raiibs  up  their  Nature  too  high  in  this  Pailage.  by  faying 
that  ’tis  as  the  Light  in  regard  to  the  Fire  :  For  if  this  were 
true,  they  would  be  as  perfed:  as  their  Caufe,  and  they  are  far 
fhort  of  that  Perfedion.  But  perhaps  this  Paiïàge  ought  to 
be  explain’d  more  favourably,  and  who  knows  but  Hierocles 
meant,  that  the  Angels  are  all  refplendent,  and  glitter  with 
the  Light  that  refiedrs  from  God  upon  them  ,*  that  they  have 
by  Participation  only  the  Light  of  which  God  is  the  Principle 
and  the  Source.  And  in  this  Senie  it  is  that  St.  Gregory  of  Na~ 
iùanzum  fays,  ircoç,  λ«- 

']a^yoi  οΰ-ξαίπΐζ  Thus  -mere  created  the  fé¬ 

cond  Splendors  y  the  Minifiers  of  the  firfly  for  Jefus  Chriil  alone 
IS  truly  the  Brightnefs  of  the  Glory  of  his  Father  j  nor  are  the 
Angels  any  where  call’d  in  the  Scripture,  Sons  of  God.  More¬ 
over,  ’tis  eafie  to  fee  that  Hierocles  in  this  Place  makes  the 
Angels  to  be  corporeal,  he  gives  ’em  a  thin  and  fubtile  Body, 
ib  that  compar’d  to  God  they  are  Bodies,  and  compar’d  to 
Men  they  are  Spirits.  This  was  the  moil:  generally  receiv’d  O- 
piriion  in  his  Days;  Moil  of  the  Fathers  and  of  the  Theolo¬ 
gians  believ’d  the  contrary,  and  taught,  that  the  Angels  were 
incorporeal,  and  purely  Spirits.  And  all  the  School-men  fol¬ 
low  this  Opinion. 
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of  a  luminous  Body  :  Ço)  I  mean  a  pure  and  clear 
Light,  after  which  'tis  eafie  to  imagine  a  Light  full  1 
of  Shades  and  blended  with  Darknefs,  And  to  i 
this  obfcure  and  dim  Light  analogically  anfwers  the  : 
third  Kind  of  Beings,  I  mean  Mankindj  by  reafon  i 
of  the  Pronenefs  they  have  to  Vice  and  to  Oblivh 
on,  which  makes  them  incapable  always  to  con-  · 
ternplate  on  God.  fp)  They  are  inferior  to  the 
Beings  that  always  think  on  him,  becaufe  they  ceafe  : 
fometimes  to  have  him  in  their  Thoughts  ;  and  i 
this  is  their  Darknefs;  But  they  are  fuperior  to  the  : 
Beings  void  of  Reafon,  bccaufe  they  return  fome-  ·ι 
times  to  think  on  God,  (^)  and  are  now  and  thenii! 
leftor’d  to  the  divine  Knowledge,  when  they  Joiniji 
themfelves  to  the  celeftial  Choirs  by  laying  afidei 
all  carnal  AfFeâions,  and  difingaging  themfelves'· 
from  the  Corruption  of  the  Body  j  and  this  is  theirri 
tF/y  Light,  (r)  He  who  is  favour’d  with  this  divine  · 
lughl to  be  becomes  worthy  of  our  Homage  and  Re-: 
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(o)  This  is  a  noble  Thought.  The  Angels  being  more  en--ri 
lighten’d  of  God  than  Men,  are  in  regard  to  them,  as  a  Lighttirl 
that  is  bright  and  clear,  in  companion  of  one  that  is  gloomy, 
and  blended  with  Obicurity;  For  the  Body  fills  the  Soul  with·, 
Darknefs. 

(P)  This  Pafiage  is  very  intricate  and  confus’d  in  the  Editi-  ) 
ons.  The  Manuicript  of  Florence  has  clear’d  the  Perplexities:ii)i 
by  iupplying  ibme  Words  that  were  wanting  in  the  Text.ry 
Take  the  intire  Pafiage  as  it  is  there  written.  Των  clty-ù 
Vocvvjcùv  τω  μη  Τίί)ν  q  ciKofcov  cô-k 

μ^^ί^ΐή'χως  tco  T  οτης’ίμίυα^μ 

&c.  In  the  Tranflation  I  added  theie  Words,il 
yind  this  is  their  Darhnefsy  Anà  this  is  their  Lighty  that  th^ 
Thought  of  Hierocles  might  be  the  better  underfiood.  j 

(cf)  For  Man  mud;  be  join’d  to  the  Celeftial  Choirs,  that  is  i 
to  fay,  muft  be  fanétify’d,  that  he  may  be  truly  reftor’d  to  Di- 
vine  Knowledge. 

(r)  Here  Hierocles  plainly  teaches,  that  what  makes  Menr; 

Saints,  is  the  fame  thing  that  renders  them  worthy  of  oui  rs 
Homage. 
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fped,  (s)  as  having  adorn’d  and  rais’d  up  the  Equa¬ 
lity  of  our  Nature,  by  the  Participation  he  has 
gain’d  with  what  is  moil  excellent.  Now  every  ihey  that 
M  an  that  loves  God,  ought  likewife  to  love  every  God, 
Being  that  any  ways  refembles  him,  (0  whether  it 
has  poiTefs’d  this  Likenefs  from  all  Eternity,  or  bleshim, 
acquir’d  it  in  time,  as  all  Men  have,  who  have  di- 
ilinguifh’d  themfelves  by  the  Pre-eminence  of  their 
Virtues,  concerning  whom  the  following  Verfe 
gives  us  this  Precept. 


(s)  For  the  Saints  were  Men  like  our  felves  ;  but  they  have 
exalted  and  adorn’d  this  Equality  and  Likenefs  ©f  Nature,  by 
the  Grace  thavGod  has  been  pleas’d  to  impart  to  them.  The 
Manufeript  of  Florence  has  very  well  corrected  this  Paiîàge  by 
reading  it  thus,  <ίζ  ro  f  φΰυζ,χς  "ίσον  τη  Τό  κξ(τΙτ]ορ©- 

cria  χ,0(ταή(τα,ς.  The  Έ  quality  of  our  Nature,  that  is  to  fay,  what 
Nature  had  given  him  in  common  with  us. 

(t)  From  all  Eternity  truly  and  literally,  as  the  Son  of 
God  j  or  from  all  Eternity,  that  is  to  iay,  before  all  Time,  like 
the  Angels,  who  being  created  by  God  before  all  Time,  or  witfi 
Time,  are  regarded  as  Eternal. 


VERSE  IV. 


Honour  likewife  the  ^  Terrefrial 

by  rendering  them  the  Worfoiy , lawfully  due  uptm 

to  them,  the  Earth, 

and  arc  no 

THE  Author  of  thefe  Verfer,  fpeaking  of  the 
Souls  of  Men,  who  are  adorn’d  with  Truth 
and  with  Virtue  (a)  calls  them  Demons^  as  being 
full  of  Knowledge  and  of  Light  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  to  diilingiulh  them  from  the  Demons  that 
are  fuch  by  Nature,  and  that  hold  the  middle  Rank, 

O  5  as 


(a)  After  they  have  diveibed  this  mortal  and  corruptible  Bo¬ 
dy:  For  ’tis  then  only  that  they  arc  full  of  Knowledge  and  of 
Light»  as  we  (hall  fee  hereafter. 


ΙΟ  Z 

Pythago¬ 
ras  fnade 
ufe  of  this 
Wordy  m· 
ther  to  βg. 
ni  fie  tho/e 
that  are 
dettd* 
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as  has  been  faid  already,  (l·)  he  adds  the  Epithet  ■ 
T'errefirial,  to  ihew  (c)  that  they  can  converfe  with  i 
Man,  inform  and  animate  Mortal  Bodies,  and  d well  Ί 

upon  ! 


(b)  I  believe  Hieroeles  is  niiilaken  in  this  PaiTage  :  He  would  [ 
have  explain  d  this  Verie  of  Pythagoras  more  naturally*  had  he  ί 

iaidj  that  by  this  Expreffion,  ;οίϋ7ίί.χ'θ'όΐ'/»ί  he  meant  I 

the  dead,  thoie  that  are  dead  after  having  lead  a  Life  of  Piety  ϊ 
and  Purity.  He  calls  them /^clÎuoi'aç y  Demons,  becauiè  ofthe’i 
Light  with  which  they  are  enlighten’d,  and  to  diftinguiili  them 
from  the  Demons,  that  are  fuch  by  Nature,  that  is  to  iay,  from  | 
the  Angels  i  he  ^dds  Kctj SubterraneotUy  that  are  un~‘\ 
dsr  the  Pafth,^  that  is  to  iay,  who  are  gone  down  into  the  · 
Grave  j  for  this  is  properly  the  Signification  of  the  Word  v^cl·^  · 
']ay^r%r/(G)-y  and  I  do  not  remember  I  ever  met  with  it,  to  it 
iîgnîfie,  n>ho  lives  upon  the  Earth.  In  that  Senie  they  always  i  i 
made  uie  oï  omyjà-ovi^y  Homer  iàys,  cLv^^dTroiaiv  c/myQovi-  * 
oiyiv  -  whereas  they  conilantly  imploy’d  v^c^di.yfirQVi©~  to  iay,,  ,  i 
him  that  is  under  the  Earth,  who  is  no  longer  alive.  In  alllf 
appearance  Hieroeles  durfb  not  explain  it  thus,  for  fear  of  clafh-·  .5 
ing  with  theDodbrine  of  Pythagoras,  who  taught  that  the  Souls 
of  the  dead  went  not  under  the  Earth,  but  to  theÆf^^r,  or  to  i  ! 
the  Sun,  and  their  iubtile  Body  into  the  Moon  j  but  this  Fear  ii 
was  illgiounded:  The  Opinion  of  Pythagoras  em^hx.  not  to  have  i’ 
hinder’d  him  from  making  ufe  of  a  Word  authoriz’d  by  Cuftom  ' 
and  Ufage,  to  fignifie  only  the  Dead,  Virgil  had  not  this  awe  ' 
ppon  him,  when  he  puts  this  Verfe  into  the  Mouth  of  Dido, 

Et  nunc  magna  tnei  fub  terras  ibit  imago, 

tho’  file  ipeaks  conformably  to  the  Dodbrine  of  Pythagoras.  I 
dare  affirm  that  shis  is  the  true  Senfe  of  the  Greek  Verfe.  What¬ 
ever  elib  Hieroeles  here  fays  is  admirable. 

(c  )  If  the  meaning  of  Hieroeles  in  this  Place  be,  that  the 
Souls  of  the  Dead  may  return  to  animate  other  Bodies,  as  fome 
learned  Men  pretend  it  is,  he  certainly  miflakes  the  Senip  of  ii 
his  Author,  who  fays  exprefly  in  the  two  laft  Verfesi  And  ii 
when  after  having  divefied  thy  felf  of  thy  mortal  Body,  thou  fijalt 
arrive  in  the  pure  Æther,  thou  fhalt  be  an  Immortal,  Incorrupti. 
hie  God,  of  whom  Death  βαΙΙ  have  no  more  Dominion.  Hiero·. 
clss  therefore  fpeaks  in  this  Place  of  the  Souls  of  Men,  that 
may  defeend  hither  to  animate  mortal  Bodies  :  That  may,  that 
is  to  fay,  that  are  of  a  Nature  to  be  able,  and  as  he  himfelf 

explains  it  at  laft,  that  are  fubjebi  to  defeend,  and  to  come  and 
inhabit  tl  é  Earth, 


I 
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Upon  the  Earth.  By  calling  them  Demons,  he  di- 
ilinguiihes  them  from  wicked  and  impious  Men, 
,who  are  very  Ignorant,  and  coniequently  far  from 
being  Demons  ;  and  by  adding  the  Epishet  Terre·· 
firiàl,  he  diftinguifhes  them  from  thofe  that  are  al¬ 
ways  full  of  Light  and  of  Knowledge,  and  who 
are  not  of  a  Nature  to  live  upon  the  Earth,  nor  to 
animate  Mortal  Bodies:  For  this  Name  of  Terre- 
flrial  Demon  is  applicable  only  to  him,  who  being 
Man  by  Nature,  (j)  is  become  Demon  by  Habitude, 
by  his  Union,  (e)  and  by  his  Knowledge  in  the  things 
relating  to  God.  The  third  Sort  is  call’d  purely 
and  properly  Terreflrial  Demons,  as  being  the  laif 
of  the  reafonable  Subilances,  and  intirely  addided 
to  a  Terreftrial  Life  :  For  the  firft  Sort  is  Celeilial, 
and  the  fécond  or  middle  Sort  is  Æthereal.  Thus 
therefore,  all  Men  being  Terreflrial,  that  is  to  fay, 
holding  the  third  and  lail  Rank  among  the  intelli¬ 
gent  Subilances,  and  not  being  all  of  ’em  Demons, 
that  is  to  fay,  indow’d  with  Knowledge  and  Un- 
derilanding,  the  Author  of  thefe  Verfes  was  in  the 
right  to  join  thefe  two  Names,  Terreflrial  Demons, 
to  fignifie  wife  and  virtuous  Men;  for  all  Men  are 
not  Wife,  and  all  the  Wife  are  not  Men;  the  He¬ 
roes  and  the  Immortal  Gods,  who  by  their  Nature 
are  much  fuperior  to  Men,  being  likewife  indow’d 
with  Wifdom  and  with  Virtue, 

O  4  This 


{d)  By  Habitude^  that  is  to  fay,  by  the  conftant  practice  of 
Virtues;  By  hisUnion*  that  is,  by  his  Union  with  the  fuperior 
Beings,  and  by  them  with  God,  from  whom  it  derives  all  its 
Light  j  and  thus  you  fee  what  makes  the  Saints. 

{e)  I  have  here  follow’d  the  Manufeript  of  Florence,  which 
after  thefe  Words  ÿ  'β/jo/uS^Jo  S'cày.o"h  which  I  but  now 
explain’d,  adds,'  <^Τϊ]μονι  οση(7ϊ)μοιο>  which  im¬ 

proves  the  Senfc  extreamly· 
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This  Verfe  therefore  commands  us  to  refpeâ:  and 
He  employs  revere  the  Men  (f)  that  have  been  admitted  in- 
to  the  Ceieftial  Orders;  who  may  be  confider’d  as 
ZirmoL·  Demons,  to  the  Angels,  and  to  the  He- 

Me?2,  ^ho  roes;  for  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  we  are  here  ad- 
after  their  vis’d  to  refpcd:  and  honour  any  vile  and  contemp- 
Death  0e-  Demons,  as  the  commion  Acceptation 

7ΓώΙ^Αη-  the  Word  Terrefirial  Demon  might  be  apt  to  per- 
^els.  fuade  us  :  (g)  For  in  a  Word,  all  the  Beings  that 
are  inferior  to  Human  Nature  ought  in  no  wife  to 
be  honour’d  by  thofe  who  are  touch’d  with  the 
Love  of  God,  (h)  and  who  have  a  fenfe  of  their 
Noblenefs  and  Dignity  ;  nor  are  we  to  honour  Man 
himfelf,  next  to  the  fuperior  Beings,  unlefs  he  have 
render’d  himfeif  like  them,  (/' )  and  be  receiv’d  into 
the  Divine  Choir.  What  is  then  the  Honour  and 
Refpedl:  we  owe  them?  Do  render  themi  iays  this 
theWorjhip  lawfully  due  to  them  :  And  this 
mrfhipwe  ^^«rfitip  confifts  only  in  obeying  the  Precepts  they 
ought  to  pay  have  left  us,  and  in  regarding  thofe  Precepts  as 
the  Saints.  Laws  lhat  muft  not  be  violated;  to  take  Example 
by  their  way  of  Living,  and  to  w^alk  in  the  Paths 
they  walk’d  in,  which  Envy  could  never  hinder 
them  from  teaching  us,  and  which  they  have  tranf- 
mitted  to  their  Succcifors  with  ten  thoufand  Toils 
and  Labours,  as  the  immortal  Inheritance  of  their 
Fathers,  by  configning  to  us  in  their  Writings,  the 
Elements  of  Virtue,  and  the  Maxims  of  Truth. 


(f)  Hierocles  will  not  have  this  Worfliip  paid  the  Saints,  ’till 
after  their  Death,  for  ’tis  not  ’till  after  their  Death  that  they 
are  admitted  into  the  Divine  Orders. 

(g)  No  Man  ought  to  be  honour’d  with  the  Worfhip  here 
fpoken  of,  ’till  after  he  has  by  his  Virtue  rais’d  himielf  above 
Man. 

(h)  For  next  to  Angels,  Man  is  the  moil  noble  of  all  the 
Creatures.' 

(/■)  This  was  perform’d  in  thofe  Days  by  the  publick  Cerew 
monies  of  Cities,  or  by  the  Suflrage  of  the  People. 
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To  obey  their  Precepts  and  to  conform  our  Life  to 
theirs,  is  honouring  them  more  truly  and  more  ef- 
feâually,  than  if  we  made  on  their  Tombs  the 
moft  exquifite  Libations,  and  oifer’d  to  them  the 
moil  magnificent  Sacrifices.  Thus  you  fee  what 
is  the  Honour  we  owe  to  the  fuperior  Beings,  an 
Honour,  which  beginning  with  the  Creator,  and 
pairing  from  him  to  the  middle  Beings,  which  are 
the  Æthereal  and  Heavenly,  ends  and  terminates  in 
the  Men  who  have  been  Good  and  Virtuous  :  But 
becaufe  the  next  Duty  incumbent  on  us  in  the 
Courfe  of  our  civil  Liie>  is  the  Honour  we  owe  our 
Parents  and  Relations,  who,  tho*  they  be  not  ab- 
folutely  in  this  Degree  of  Perfedion  and  of  Virtue, 
(i)  neverthelefs  merit  and  claim  our  Refpeds, 
in  regard  to  the  Dignity  of  our  Affinity  to  them  , 
the  Author  adds  the  following  Precept. 


(^)  There  was  here  a  confiderablc  Fault  in  the  Text,  Trici^iet 
^  χ^ψοος,  to  the  Oignity  of  the  Cufiom,  which  is  intollerable. 
Ht  erodes  could  never  fay  that  our  Parents  and  our  Relations 
merit  our  RerpeiSls  only  on  account  of  the  Cuftom,  of  the 
Profit  we  reap  from  'em,  and  of  the  Need  we  have  of  them. 
The  Copy  compar’d  with  the  Manufcripts,  has  the  true  read¬ 
ing  in  tne  Margin,  Χχίζτζίύζ,  Affnity,  inftead  of  U_ 

fa,ge.  The  Manufcript  of  Florence  confirms  it,  and  the'  Sequel 
of  the  Difcourie  neceiTarily  fuppofes  and  proves  it  5  for  fome 
Lines^  afterwards  the  Author  fays,  dvrUh  f  ^ 
yctfunv*  by  reafon  of  the  NeceJJIty  of  Kindred, 

VERSE.  V, 

Honour  likewifi  thy  F  at  her  and  thy  Mother^ 
and  thy  nearefi  Relations. 

TH  E  Author  having  in  the  foregoing  Precept 
cornmandcd  us  to  Honour  and  revere  good  and 
virtuous  Men,  as  Divine  Beings  who  enjoy  eternal 
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Felicity,  comes  in  the  next  place  to  exhort  us  to 
honour  our  Father  and  our  Mother,  and  thofe  that 
are  any  ways  related  to  us,  upon  the  fame  Neceffi- 
Our  Fa-  ty  of  Kindred,  (a)  For,  as  of  thefuperior  Beings, 
rents  and  Celeftial  ftand  us  in  ftead  of  Parents,  and  the 

feprefent)n  Heroes  of  Relations,  by  means  of  the  Band  and  U- 
regardtous  nion  has  been  and  is  between  them  and  us  from  all 
Godandthe fo  our  Fathers  and  our  Mothers,  and  their 
Relations  next  of  Blood,  and  who  for  that  reafon 
ought  to  receive  from  us  the  firft  Honours  after  our 
Parents,  are  the  fame  thing  to  us  in  this  mortal  Life. 
How  then  ihall  we  honour  them  ?  Shall  we  behave 
our  felves  in  all  things  as  they  would  have  us,  fo  a^ 
neither  to  think  nor  do  any  thing  but  what  will 
pleafe  them?  (^)  By  this  means  our  Zeal  for  Virtue 
will  degenerate  into  Zeal  for  Vice,  if  our  Parents 
and  Relations  happen  to  be  wicked  and  vicious. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  Ihall  we  negled  and  con¬ 
temn  them  becaufe  we  know  ’em  to  be  vicious  ? 
How  then  are  we  obedient  to  this  Law  ?  Can  we 
by  not  honouring  our  Parents,  who  are  the  Image 
of  the  Gods,  nor  our  Relations,  who  reprefent  to 
'i^TheAn-  US  the  ^  Heroes,  can  we,  I  fay,  be  other  than  irn- 
pious  to  thofe  Gods  and  Heroes,  (r)  whom  we  agree 
that  our  Parents  and  Relations  refepible  ?  And  will 
not  this  Virtue  which  we  think  we  pradice  by  Difo- 

bedience  i 


(a)  This  is  a  noble  Idea  of  the  Pythagùreans,  Ôur  Parents 
are  in  regard  to  us  the  Image  of  God,  and  our  Relations  the  : 
Image  of  the  Angels  and  of  the  other  bleiîèd  Spirits  j  and  as 
we  ought  to  honour  the  Angels  next  to  God,  ib  we  ought  to 
honour  our  Relations  next  to  our  Parents. 

(è)  The  Text  runs  only  thusi  otfjcoç  clV 
KAKiAv  ains<Fii:  But  thus  our  Zeal  mill  degenerate  into  Vice.The 
Copy  compar’d  with  the  Manuicripts  fupplies  in  the  Margin  , 
ου^ως  av  ^  α,^ΐτων  etazmiç  'trçgç  ΚΛΚΛίΐζ  azns-^  ' 

S'hÀv  :  And  thus  too  the  Manuicript  of  Florence  reads  it. 

(c)  For  if  they  refcmble  them  not  by  their  Virtues,  they  ' 
reiemble  them  at  leaft  by  the  Rank  they  hold  in  reipeél  to  us»  ^ 
and  by  the  relation  we  have  to  them.  ^ 
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bedience  to  our  Parents,  by  reafon  of  their  Vices, 
produce  a  greater  111,  .Impiety?  And  if  on  the  con¬ 
trary  we  obey  them  in  every  thing,  how  can  we 
do  otherwife  than  depart  from  the  Pradice  of  Vir-^ 
tue  and  Piety,  if  it  ihould  happen  that  through  the 
Corruption  of  their  Manners,  they  inftruded  us 
not  to  dired  our  Sons  in  the  Paths  of  Virtue  and 
of  Truth?  For  if  whatever  our  Parents  command¬ 
ed  us  were  true  and  good,  the  Honour  we  render’d 
them  would  perfedly  agree  with  the  Honour  and 
Obedience  we  owe  the  Gods.  But  if  the  Will  of 
our  Parents  be  not  always  conformable  to  the  Laws 
of  God,  what  have  they  to  do  who  find  themfelves 
in  this  fort  of  Contrariety  between  the  two  Laws, 
but  what  is  daily  pradis’d  in  other  Duties,  that  in 
fome  Occafions  happen  to  be  incompatible  and  con- 
tradidory  to  one  another,  and  where  one  mufl:  ne»  How  to  be- 
ceiTarily  be  violated  that  the  other  may  be  obferv’d  ? 

(d)  For  of  two  good  Adions  that  offer  themfelves 

us,  the  one  whereof  is  barely  Good,  the  other  bet-  due  to  ouf 

ter,  we  ought  indifpenfibly  to  ptefer  the  better  ’Barents  ^ 

when  we  cannot  acquit  our  felves  of  both.  ^Tis  a 

good  Adion  to  be  obedient  to  God;  and  ’tis 

likewife  to  obey  our  Parents.  If  what-^Godand  oftwogood 

our  Parents  require  of  us  agree,  fo  that  in  obeying  things  we 

both  we  tend  to  the  fame  End,  *tis  a  great  Happi- 

nefs  for  us,  and  this  double  Duty  is  indifpenfable. 

But  if  the  Law  of  God  commands  us  one  thing,  and  befi, 
our  Parents  another,  we  ought,  in  this  Contradidi- 
on  which  cannot  be  reconcil’d,  to  obey  God  by 
difobeying  our  Parents,  in  the  things  only  wherein 

they 


(d)  This  Dedfion  is  very  remarkable  in  a  Pagan:  Of  two 
good  Actions  that  are  injoin’d  us,  the  one  good  the  other  bet¬ 
ter,  if  we  cannot  reconcile  and  perform  them  both,  wc  may 
not  omit  the  better  to  perform  the  good  ;  for  this  is  contrary 
to  Piety  and  to  the  I.aw  of  God,  that  commands  us  to  aim 
at  Peri:e£tion.  In  theie  Occafions  the  Good  ceaics  to  be  Good 
when  any  thing  better  offers  it  Îèlf. 


\ 
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they  themfelves  are  difobedient  to  the  Divine  Laws  ; 
for  ’tis  not  poffible  that  a  Man  who  would  exaâly 
obferve  the  Rules  of  Virtue,  ihould  ever  agree 
TheHonmr  with  thofe  that  violate  them.  In  all  other  tlungs 
due  to  ?a-  v/e  ought  to  honour  our  Parents  to  the  utmolt  or 
rents  is  our  Power,  and  without  any  Limitation  j  by  ferving 
tl'Am  them  our  felves,  and  by  fupplying  them  abundantly 
limber  is  and  with  all  our  Heart,  with  the  things  they  have 
not  contrary  need  of;  for  ’tis  moft  reafonable  they  ihould  make 
to  the  Lam  jq  whom  they  gave  a  Being  and  Edu- 

cation.  But  in  regard  to_  what  we  receiv’d  not  of 
That  is  to  ’em,  the  Law  declares  it  free,  and  exempts  it  from 
fayourSoul.  commanding  us  to  feek  the  true  Fa- 

God  is  the  (-q  unite  our  felves  to  him,  and  to  la- 

'IZltll  hour  particularly  to  render  our  felves  conformable 
to  his  Image;  and  thus  we  ihall  be  able  to  preferve 
both  the  Divine  and  Human  Goods:  And  as  we 
ought  not  to  neglea  our  Parents  under  a  vain  Pre¬ 
text  of  Virtue,  fo  neither  ought  we  to  fall  by  a 
blind  and  fenfelefs  Obedience  into  the  worft  of  all 
,  Evils,  Impiety, 

But  if  they  threaten  to  put  us  to  Death  tor  our 
Difobedience,  (■?)  or  to  difinherit  us,  we  ought  not 
That  is  to  to  be  difmay’d  at  their  Menaces,  Çf)  but  think  im- 
fay  the  Bo-  mediately  on  what  they  will  fall  ;  they  threaten 
.  only  what  they  made  :  But  as  to  that  Part  of  us 
AyrLi^lthat  is  fafe  from  their  Paffion,  that  cannot  fuffer  by 
which  they  their  Injuftice,  and  that  eomes  not  from  them,  we 
did  not  ought  to  preferve  it  free  and  fubjeâ:  to  the  Will 
make,  and  j  „ue  Honour  that  Virtue  commands 

that  comes 
from  God» 


US 


(e)  Inftead  of  £6AAci]eiVj(r/Pj  which  is  in  the  Text,  and 
which  has  no  Meaning,  or  at  leaft  a  very  obfcure  onc,^  thq 
Manufcript  of  Florence  reads  «  cLKholttmiVy  which  is 

very  natural  and  intelligible.  ,  sn  r  1  r. 

(  f)  This  is  an  excellent  Explication  of  the  Evangelical  Pre¬ 
cept,  not  to  fear  thofe  that  can  kill  the  Body  only,  but  to  fear 
him  alone  who  can  kill  both  Soul  and  Body, 
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US  to  render  to  our  Parents,  (g)  is  to  fpare  for  no-  ought  to 
thing  to  ferve  them,  either  Body  or  Goods,  but  to 
be  intirely  fubjeft  to  them  in  what  .concerns  cither  ^d'Z^norE- 
of  the  two;  for  ’tis  becoming  and  reafonable  never  flutes  jor 
to  refufe  them  the  Service  of  our  Hands;  (h)  on  the  Service 
the  contrary,  the  more  this  Service  is  toiliome, 
mean  and  fervile,  the  more  we  ought  to  delight  in 
it,  and  think  our  felves  honour’d  by  it.  Much  Icfs  mem  and 
ought  we  to  refufe  to  fupply  their  Wants,  the 

grudge  to  leifen  their  Expence,  through  a  Motive 
Avarice,  but  we  ought  rather  to  be  lavifh  in  furniih-  JX 
ing  them  with  all  they  have  occaiion  for,  and  to  the  more 
do  it  with  a  chearfiil  Mind,  thinking  our  ÎQlvts  ^^^tghtful 
happy  in  fervingthem  with  our  PerfonsandEilates; 
for  to  pradice  thefe  two  things  joyfully  and  with 
a  free  Will,  (i)  is  to  fulfil  the  Law  of  Virtue,  and  think  it. 

to 


{g)  The  Text  of  this  Paflage  is  not  ibiind  in  the  Editions, 
but  the  Manuscript  of  Florence  has  it  right  5  Μητί  αίομ^τΰύν 
çeicho/jSp^sç  ημ,Λς  μ,ήτί  yonudrcoy,  Λλλ’  î>î'o/Îoîç  οΜτοΊζ  vsre- 
Tiiciyflcrj.  ‘ZÎcLvict  τα  τ^Kcwτci> 

{h)  The  Manufcript  of  Florence  reads  this  Paflagc  very  right, 
ττζί'ΤΓ’Ι  μ.'ήτζ  τ  cT/  clvjisç'yiaf  iTtiyouilw 

THcôr»  άν<^/θ/^ίήμον^,ν  '5  μ.αΚΚον  dvTÎu  ^oaco  iav  μ-αΚΚογ  οπή~ 
TorO"  >y  Αλ6'Τξ>5:τ·Μί>  ^  μήτΐ  ^τίας  ^Ά'Τΰίνωμ5ψ\)ς 

OéiS'coKli;  'β,οί^.  j'^nd  this  very  Hierocles  in  his  Treatife, 
FIovo  roe  ought  to  behave  our  felves  to  our  Father  and  Mother^ 
tells  us  wherein  coniiifs  this  mean  and  iervile  Service,  that  wc 
ought  to  render  to  our  Parents  :  For  Example,  he  fays.  We 
ought  to  roafh  their  Feet»  to  make  their  BecU  and  to  be  always  m 
the  way  to  ferve  them,  Sic.  )μ7Γώ<^ας  vsnjrhfii/,  fj  κλίνην  reçe- 
eau,  cT/  AKovii/z^isc· 

(i)  Under  the  Law  of  Virtue  is  included  that  of  Piety.  Here 
Hierocles  explains  wonderfully  well  the  Precept  aï  Pythagoras. 
Nor  did  Flato  forget  ib  neceiîàry  and  ίο  indiipeniible  a  Duty. 
Hear  what  he  /ays  of  it  in  the  eleventh  Book  of  the  Laws, 
The  Fear  of  God  is  the  Foundation  of  the  Duty  we  owe  our  Fa- 
rents.  Now  if  the  Gods  take  delight  in  the  Honour  we  give  their 
Images^  which  are  only  dead  Reprefentations  of  the  Deity  y  much 
more  will  they  be  pleas'd  with  the  Honour  we  pay  to  our  Parents, 
who  are  the  living  Images  of  God,  The  older  they  are,  the  more 

Force 
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to  fatisfie  the  Rights  of  Nature.  Thus  you  fee 
what  is  the  Honour  due  to  our  Parents:  That  we 
owe  to  their  Relations,  and  which  is  only  the  fé¬ 
cond  Honour,  muil:  be  proportion’d  according  to 
the  Degree  of  Confanguinity  ;  fo  that  next  to  our 
Parents,  we  ought  more  or  lefs  to  honour  our  Re¬ 
lations,  ( kj  according  to  the  Rank  of  Affinity  in 
which  Nature  has  plac’d  them. 


Toree  and  Tjficacy  thefe  living  Images  of  the  Oeityy  who  are  like 
precioui  Jewels  in  the  Tamily^  have  to  call  down  all  forts  of 
BleJJtngs  on  their  Children,  who  duly  refpeH  and  revere  them,  and 
the  mofi  dreadful  MalediElions  on  the  Head  offuch  as  are  difobe- 
dient  to  them.  Tythagoras  2χιά  Vlato,  having  been  both  of  them 
in  Egypt,  *tis  very  probable  they  had  got  ibme  Knowledge  of 
the  Law  that  God  had  given  to  his  People  :  Honour  thy  Eather 
and  thy  Mother,  that  thou  mayfl  live  long:  AnâCurfed  be  he  that 
honours  not  his  Eather  and  his  Mother. 

(k)  After  thefe  Words  the  Manufeript  of  Florence  adds. 

Λοί/  Q  Ir/  cm  τίτων  ^  etS'îTroi^oit  ’Tis 

evident  that  even  above  all  thefe  things.  Virtue  remains  free 
and  independent.  But  I  am  of  Opinion  that  this  was  a  Com¬ 
ment  that  crept  at  length  into  the  Text.  My  Rcaibn  is,  be- 
caufe  the  Independency  of  Virtue  is  not  here  the  Matter  in 
Debate, 


VERSE  VI. 

Of  all  the  refl  of  Mafikindj  make  him  thy 
Friendy  who  diflinguifies  himfelf  by  his 
Virtue. 

AFter  the  Law  that  preferibes  the  firft  Honour 
that  is  due  to  our  ^  firft  Affinity,  and  after 
that  which  regulates  the  Refped:  we  owe  our  Pa¬ 
rents'  and  their  Relations,’  and  which  is  a  Confe- 
quence  of  the  firft,  follows  immediately  the  Law 

con- 
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concerning  the  contrading  of  Friendftiip,  which  is 
to  chufe  for  our  Friend,  (a)  among  thofe  who  are 
not  of  our  Family,  him  who  is  the  moft  virtuous^ 
and  to  bind  our  felves  to  him  by  the  Communica¬ 
tion  of  Virtues,  to  the  end  we  may  make  the  good 
Man  our  Friend  for  a  good  Reafon,  and  not  feek 
his  Friendiliip  on  any  other  ^  account  ;  infomuch 
that  this  Precept  is  intirely  conformable  to  the  Ad¬ 
vice  that  was  given  us  concerning  the  good  Men 
who  are  departed  this  Life:  (I?)  Foras  in  that,  we 
were  tola,  that  we  ought  to  honour  and  revere 
thofe  who  are  full  of  Knowledge  and  of  Light; 
hkewifewe  are  told  in  this,  that  weought  to  coütraâ:  fake,notfot 
Friendihip  with  none  but  Men  of  Probity  and  Yh·* 
tue.  As  to  thefe,  we  are  allow’d  the  Liberty 
Choice  and  as  to  our  Parents  and  Relations,  we  us  to  our 
are  confin’d  to  obey  the  Didates  of  Nature;  £οχΈή9ηά$φΗΐ 
a  Father  or  a  Brother  naturally  claims  our  Refped: 

But  as  for  the  others,  I  mean  our  Friends^  *tisVir- 
tue  only  that  makes  them  valuable  in  like  manner  as  rents. 
it  gives  Merit  to  the  Dead. 

As 

/  '  "  - — — — ^ “ 

(λ)  For  as  to  thofe  that  are  of  our  Family,  Nature  alone 
fuffiecs  to  make  us  love  and  refpedf:  them! 

(b)  All  this  Reafoning  of  Hier  odes  feems  to  me  to  be  very 
fine  and  demonfirative.  As  among  the  Dead,  we  ought  to  ho¬ 
nour  only  fuch  as  had  diilinguifh’d  themfelvcs  by  their  Virtue,  > 

and  v/hom  the  Divine  Grace  has  exalted  to  Glory;  fo  likewife 
among  the  living,  after  our  Relations,  we  ought  to  love  and 
refpeft  none  but  the  Good  and  the  Virtuous.  There  is  in  re¬ 
gard  to  us,  fo  near  a  Relation  and  fo  perfedf  an  Analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  fuperior  and  the  inferior  Beings,  that  our  Duty  to 
the  firft  is  the  Rule  and  the  Meafure  of  what  we  owe  the  laft. 

Our  Parents  are  the  Image  of  God;  our  Relations  reprefent  the 
Angels,  and  our  Friends  arc  the  Image  of  the  Saints.  We 
cannot  then  be  miftaken  in  thefe  Duties  of  the  civil  Life,  fee¬ 
ing  they  are  the  Confequenccs  of  the  Duties  of  Religion,  and 

dep^d  thereon.  ’Tis  the  Celeftial  Life  that  ought  to  regulate 
the  Terreftrial.  ‘  &  6  · 
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As  to  the  Beings  fpoken  of  before  thefe,  ’tis  Na·", 
ture  it  felf  that  makes  them  honourable,  and  com¬ 
mands  us  to  revere  them.  In  Heaven  they  are  the 
Gods  and  the  Heroes,  (that  is  the  Angels^  and  here 
upon  Earth,  they  are  our  Parents  and  our  Relati¬ 
ons,  who  under  a  mortal  Nature  continually  repre- 
fent  to  us  the  Image  of  the  Immortal  AiSnity,  that 
binds  us  to  thofe  Gods  and  to  thofe  Heroes. 

Thus  you  fee  where  we  ought  to  fearch,  and 
where  to  chufe  a  Friend  ;  you  fhall  in  the  next 
place  be  inftruded  what  Means  you  are  to  ufe  to 
preferve  a  Friend  fo  long  as  he  contributes  to  your 
true  Good  ;  or  to  abandon  him,  if  he  forfakes  the 
Paths  of  Vhtue,  and  ceafes  to  obey  the  Precepts  and 
Advices  that  tend  to  his  Perfedion. 


VERSES  VII,  VIII,  and  IX. 

(^a)  Always  give  Ear  to  his  mild  Exhorta^ 
tionsy  and  take  Ex  ample  from  his  virtuous 
and  ufeful  A  El  ions. 

And  avoid  as  much  as  poffible  to  hate  thy 
Friend  for  a  flight  Fault, 

Nowy  Fewer  is  a  near  Neighbour  to  Ne- 
cejfity, 

WE  are  now  going  to  fhew  how  we  ought  to 
behave  our  felves  towards  our  Friends.  Firif, 
we  muft  yield  to  and  obey  them,  when  they  exhort 

us 


{a)  This  Verie  of  Pythagoras  may  like  wife  be  explain’d  in 
this  manner,  Give  way  to  thy  Triend  by  /peaking  to  him  with  Mild·^ 
nefsi  and  render  him  all  manner  of  good  Offices.  But  the  Expli¬ 
cation  Hierocles  gives  of  it  is  more  profound  ;  nor  can  it  be 
doubted,  but  that  was  the  Senfe  which  all  the  Pythagoremt 
gave  it. 
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US  to  Virtue,  and  when  they  do  any  thing  for  our 
Advantage  ;  for  ’tis  for  our  mutual  good  that  the 
Law  of  Friendfhip  binds  us  together,  to  the  end  our 
Friends  may  affiil:  us  in  the  Increafe  of  Virtue,  and 
that  we  may  reciprocally  affiil:  them  in  their  Im¬ 
provement  therein  :  For  as  Fellow-travellers  in  the  "Friends  λϊβ 
way  that  leads  to  a  better  Life»  we  ought  for  our  Fellovp-tra^ 
common  Advantage  to  impart  to  them  the  good 
things  we  may  difcover,  perhaps  better  than  locally  to 
Wc  ought  mildly  to  fubmit  to  the  good  Advices  ^Æfl  one 
of  our  Friends,  and  to  let  them  ffiare  with  us  in  . 
whatever  we  have  that  is  good  and  profitable.  As 
for  Riches,  Glory,  and  all  other  frail  and  perilhable 
Goods,  we  ought  never  to  have  the  leaf!:  Diffe¬ 
rence  with  our  Friends  concerning  them  ;  (b)  for 
that  would  be  to  hate  for  a  flight  Offence,  thofe 
who  are  our  Friends  in  matters  of  the  higheil  Mo¬ 
ment.  Let  us  then  bear  with  our  Friends  in  all 
things,  as  being  bound  to  them  with  the  ilrideft 
of  all  Bands,  the  facred  Tie  of  Friendlliip.  There 
is  but  one  thing  which  we  are  not  to  bear  with  in  a 
Friend;  and  that  is,  when  he  falls  into  a  Corruption 
of  Manners:  And  we  are  in  no  wife  to  follow  his  Ex¬ 
ample  when  he  quits  the  Ways  of  Wifdom,  and 
takes  up  another  courfe  of  Life;  for  then  we  Ihould 
fuffer  our  felves  to  be  feduc*d  and  led  aftray  from 
Virtue  with  him;  but  we  ought  to  ufe  oUr  utmofl: 
Endeavours  to  reclaim  our  Friend,  aiid  to  bring  him 

F  back 


(b)  Tphagoras  therefore  treats  as  ft  fight  Offence  whatever  In¬ 
jury  our  Friend  or  our  Neighbour  does  us,  and  that  a£fe<ifs 
not  the  Soul,  but  regards  only  our  Eilates,  our  Honour,  and  all 
the  other  worldly  Interefts,  which  are  always  mean  and  con¬ 
temptible.  This  is  a  very  perfeâ:  Rule  to  be  given  by  a  Hea¬ 
then,  and  in  an  Age  like  that  i  when  they  who  were  beil  in- 
ftruflcd  knew  no  other  Law,  than  to  love  him  that  loves,  to 
hate  him  that  hates,  to  give  fo  him  that  gives,  and  to  refuic 
to  him  that  gives  not:  For  this  wa«  theDoéfrine  Hefiodtm^t 
long  before  the  Days  of  Pythftgoras, 
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back  into  the  good  Way.  If  we  cannot  prevail  with 
him  to  return,  we  muft:  reft  fatisfy’d,  and  not  re·^ 
gard  him  as  our  Enemy,  becaule  of  our  former 
The  Mean  Friendftlip,  nor  as  our  Friend,  becaufe  of  his  De- 
to  be  ob·  pravation  :  Infomuch  that  for  this  Reaion  only  we 
ferv  dat  çq  renounce  and  forfake  him,  he  being  become 

incapable  on  his  Part  to  affift  or  forward  us  in  jthe 
Triend,  Purfuit  and  Improvement  of  Virtue,  for  which  cauie 
alone  we  fought  his  Friendihip.  But  let  us  take 
great  care  that  this  Separation  degenerate  not  into 
Enmity  ;  for  tho'  he  firft  unlinked  the  Chain,  we 
duties  to^  are  oblig’d  to  leave  no  Means  untry  "d  to  reclaim  him 
wards  our  to  his  Duty,  without  any  rejoicing  at  the  Fall  of 
^wbe^h  f  tiend,  and  without  infulting  over  him  on  ac- 

cotint  of  this  Error;  but  rather  compailionate  his 
Taths  of  Misfortune  with  Tears  and  with  Sorrow,  praying 
Virtue.  for  him,  and  forgetting  nothing  that  may  bring 
him  to  Repentance,  and  procure  his  Welfare.  Now 
the  things  that  may  reclaim  him,  are  (c)  to  have 
no  Difpute  with  him,  concerning  Riches  or  Glory, 
not  to  debar  him  of  our  Company  with  Difdain,. 
and  not  to  triumph  over  him  on  account  of  his 
Misfortunes.  And  feeing  what  moft  contributes 
to  the  preferving  our  Friends,  or  to  the  forfaking 
them  with  Reafon  and  Juftice,  or  laftly  to  the 
putting  us  in  a  Condition  to  reclaim  them  to  their 
Duty,  and  to  make  them  repent  of  their  Apoftacy, 
is  to  bear  with  them  when  they  are  in  the  Wrong,: 
not  to  enter  with  them  into  too  ftriéè  a  Difeuflion 
of  our  Interefts,  to  be  indulgent  to  them,  and  not 
to  take  things  in  the  utmoft  Rigour;  in  a  Word, 


(c)  Ï  have  here  follow’d  the  Maiiufcript  of  Florencey  which  ^ 
is  more  corrcfl  than  the  Text.  It  reads  it  thus,  τ»  j 
γ^'^^μΛ'τον,  μητί  Φά  cf'ofrti  cLvtu.  ^  μίτ 


\(p  ç.C^<{  'f  χ,οιι/ονια,ς  dvrliu  àjzjrêfwi',  φιλο]ίμ/ΐΛν  \ωα 

Ta  Tilit  S'uçvxiccy·  Which  is  very  plain  and 

iitclB: 
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io  have  as  much  Patiencei  and  to  bear  with  them 
as  much  as  poiFibly  we  can  ;  the  Author  of  thefe  vm 
Verfes  adds^  as  mmh  as  thou  canfi.  And  tben^  to%  ;?7ea- 
to  the  end  we  might  not  meafurc  the  Power  by  fur  d by  the 
the,.WiIh  but  by  the  Strength  of  Nature,  as  by 

as  the  prefent  Necellity  can  fupply  us  therewith,  he 
gives  us  to  underftand,  That  Power  is  anear  ISfeigh^ 
hour  to  Neceffitj  :  (d)  For  daily  Experience  con-  dwells  near 
vinces  us,  that  Neceffity  fuppiies  us  with  more  NecefJty, 
Strength  than  we  imagine  we  have*  Let  us  then 
be  fully  perfuaded,  that  we  ought  to  bear  with  our 
Friends,  ^as  much  as  Neceffity  Ihews  *tis  poffiblefor 
us  to  do:  And  that  on  Account  of  the  Relation  of 
Friendihip  we  ought  to  endure  what  feem’d  to  us  in- 
fupportable.  For  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  Courage 
and  Fortitude  are  never  to  be  imploy*d  but  when 
we  are  to  refift  the  Efforts  of  Strength  and  Vio¬ 
lence:  Whatever  tends  to  the  preferving,  or  to  the 
regaining  of  our  Friends,  requires  anddeferves  more 
Patience,  as  being  the  Injunctions  of  a  Divine  Ne- 
bffity.  Now  the  Neceffity  of  Reafon  is  fironner 


(d)  To  banifli  the  Weaknefs  and  SlotK  that  a  corrupted 
Will  infpires,  even  in  our  moil:  important  Duties,  nothin»·  can 
be  of  greater  Efficacy  than  this  Advice  :  Power  dwells  near  Ne- 
cejfity.  Let  us  explain  it  by  an  Example  that  will  fet  it  off  to 
the  beft  Advantage.  It  daily  happens  that  we  refufe  to  do  cer¬ 
tain  Things  that  would  be  of  Advantage  to  us,  alledgin»·  for 
Excufe,  that  we  cannot  do  them.  Butbf  an  indifpeniablc  Ne¬ 
ceffity  of  doing  Things  yet  more  difficult  happen  next  Day, 
we  rnake  a  fhift  to  compafs  them.  ’Tis  not  therefore  the 
Power  that  is  wanting  in  us,  but  the  Will.  Without  giving 
Ear  then  to  this  weak  or  corrupted  Will,  let  us  ieardi  for 
ppwer  and  Strength  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Neceffity  :  That 
is  to  fay,  let  us  do  wffiat  we  would  do  in  thêinoiî:  urgent  Ne¬ 
ceffity.  A  Man  who  is  affiidled  with  the  Gout,  and  keeps  his 
Bed,  perfuades  himfelf  he  cannot  walk  ;  fet  but  Fire  to  his 
Chamber,  he  will  rife  and  run  away.  To  make  ufe  of  all  our 
Strength,  we  muft  look  for  it  where  it  is  lodg’d,  that  is  to 
fay,  near  Neceffity.  This  is  perfcdly  fine  and  new_, 


fon  ts  Jiron- 
ger  than  all 
exterior 
Things 
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and  more  prevalent  with  the  Wife  than  all  exterior 
Force.  Whether  therefore  thou  regard  the  Ne- 
ceffity  that  arifes  from  thefeveralConjundures  and 
Circumftances  of  Affairs  ;  or  whether  thou  confi- 
der  the  Neceffity  of  the  Will  ;  thou  wilt  find  this 
laft,  (e)  this  free  and  independent  Neceffity,  this 
voluntary  refult  of  Reafon,  which  is  contain'd 
within  the  Bounds  of  Knowledge,  and  is  an  Ema¬ 
nation  from  the  Divine  Laws,  (f)  to  be  the  Mea- 
fure  of  the  Power  that  is  in  thee,  and  which  this 
Verfe  would  have  thee  imploy  for  thy  Friends,  by 
commanding  thee  not  to  break  eafily  with  them, 
and  not  to  hate  them  for  a  flight  Offence.  For  this 
Verfe  makes  but  little  Account  of  whatever  affeâ:s 
not  the  Soul  :  It  forbids  us  to  make  an  Enemy  of 
a  Friend  for  the  fake  of  Self-intereil  and  mercenary 
Ends  ;  and  it  commands  us  to  endeavour  by  an  in- 
tire  Indifference  for  all  exterior  Things,  to  regain 
our  Friend,  and  fo  to  behave  our  ielves  that  the 
whole  World  may  bear  Witnefs  of  us,  that  as  much 
as  in  us  lay,  we  have  preferv’d  our  Friends  :  That 
we  have  reclaim’d  and  fet  in  the  right  Way,  thofe 
who  had  fuffer’d  themfelves  to  be  feduc’d  by  Vice, 
that  we  have  not  given  them  any  Caufe  to  break  ! 
:^ever  to  With  US,  nor  retaliated  like  for  like,  when  they  firfl  i 
retaliate  difclaim’d  our  Friendfhip  :  For  this  the  facred  Law  ' 
^whJntht  of  Friendfhip  requires  of  us  ;  a  Law,that  maybe  faid  I 
Zfe  us  ill.  ^he  moil  Excellent  of  all  Virtues,  and  to  out-  ;· 

ihine  all  the  reft  in  Perfeθ:ion  :  (^)  For  the  End 

of  t 


(e)  He  fays  *tis  contain’d  within  the  Bounds  of  Knowledge,  β 
becauie  we  cannot  learn  its  full  Extent,  nor  inftruât  our  felvcs  i  ; 
in  all  it  requires  of  us. 

(f)  The  Copy  compar’d  with  the  Manuicripts  reads  ς 

inftead  of  μίτξδο,  and  this  is  confirm’d  by  the  Manufcript  of:  3 
Florence. 

(i)  This  Deciilon  is  drawn  from  the  moil  fublime  Philo-  .) 
ibphy.  Friendfhip  is  the  End  of  all  the  Virtues,  bccauic  they  c 

tendi 
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of  all  Virtues  is  Friendihip/  and  their  Principle  h'Brkndfljip 
Piety  :  The  Rules  of  Piety  are  to  us  the  Seeds  of  °f 

all  true  Goods,  and  the  Habit  of  Friendfhip  is  the 
moil  perfed  Fruit  of  Virtues.  As  therefore  we  Trïmiple, 
ought  always  to  deal  juflly,  not  only  with  thofe 
who  are  Juft  to  us,  but  like  wife  with  thofe  who 
endeavour  to  injure  us  ;  and  this  too,  for  fear  left 
by  rendering  them  Evil  for  Evil  we  ihould  fall  into  Triendjhlp, 
the  fame  Vice  :  So  we  ought  like  wife  to  have  Friend-  ^  Humank 
fhip,  that  is  to  fay,  Humanity  and  good  Will  for  r 

all  that  are  of  the  fame  Nature  with  us.  Now  the  Extended 
due  Meafure  and  Regulation  of  Friendfhip  coniifts  M  Men  ·, 
in  loving  in  the  firft  Place  the  Good  and  Virtuous, 
as  well  for  the  fake  of  Nature,  as  for  the  love 
their  Inclinations,  it  being  they  alone  who  preferve  ought  to  le 
in  themfelves  the  Perfedion  of  Human  Nature  ;  lovdforthe 
(h)  and  in  loving  in  the  next  Place,  the  Wicked, 
whofe  Inclinations  and  Principles  have  nothing 

1  ^hetr  Vtr- 

P  3  them^,,,. 


tend  only  to  raiie  us  up,  and  unite  us  to  the  Beings  that  can 
make  us  happy  ;  and  Piety  is  its  Principle,  not  only  becauie 
God  is  the  Author  of  Friendhiip,  as  Plato  fays,  and  as  we 
know  yet  more  certainly  from  the  Holy  Scripture  j  but  like- 
wiie  becauie  to  deiire  this  Union,  in  which  our  Happinefs  con¬ 
flits,  is  one  of  the  Eifeâis  of  Piety  :  Thus  Piety  is  the  Seed  of 
virtues,  and  Virtues  bear  this  moil  perfedb  and  moil  deiirable 
Fruit,  Friendihip. 

(h)  vice  deftroys  not  the  Relations  of  Nature  :  Be  a  Man  ever 
ib  wicked.  Nature  will  not  fuifer  him  to  be  abiblutely  a  Stran¬ 
ger  to  other  Men.  We  ought  therefore  to  perform  all  that 
this  Band  and  Tie  of  Nature  requires  of  us.  Behold  tJiere  a 
great  Principle  !  But  whence  could  Pythagoras  take  it,  in  an 
Age  of  Darknefs,  in  an  Age  when  even  the  People  that  was 
the  moil  fully  inflruciled,  after  having  receiv’d  from  God  this 
Precept,  Thou  jhalt  love  thy  Neighbour  as  thy  felf,  had  in  a 
manner  deilroy’d  and  brought  it  to  nothing  by  the  narrow  Ex¬ 
tent  they  gave  to  the  fenie  of  the  Word  Neighbour,  which  God 
meant  ihould  be  underilood  of  all  Mankind  ?  He  took  it  even 
from  the  Breaft  of  the  Deity,  The  Knowledge  of  God  ren¬ 
ders  manifeft  the  Band  and  Affinity  all  Men  have  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  the  Duties  incumbent  on  that  Relation. 
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And  the  them  that  can  induce  us  to  court  their  Friendihipj 
loving  tbem^  I  fay,  for  the  fake  of  Nature  only. 
Nature  '^which  is  in  Common  to  them  and  us;  And  there- 
only.  fore  ’tis  a  true  Saying,  That  the  Wife  hates  no  Λίαη, 
ihe  Wife  loves  only  the  Virtuom  :  (f)  For,  inafmuch  as 
loves  Man,  he  hates  not  even  the  Wicked;  and 
infomuch  as  he  courts  the  Virtuous  to  communicate 
and  impart  himfelf  to  him,  he  feleâs  above  all 
themofl:  Perfed,  for  the  Objed  of  his  Affedions; 
(4)  And  thus  in  the  Rules  and  Meafures  of  his 
Friendihip  he  imitates  God,  who  hates  no  Man, 
^  but  loves  good  Men  preferably  to  others,  and  who, 
tends  his  extending  his  Love  to  all  Mankind,  takes  care  to 
tove  to  all  diflribute  to,  each  Man  in  particular,  the  ihare  he 
Mankind,  deferves  of  it,  by  calling  and  uniting  good  Men  to 

CO  Laws  of  his  Juftice  bring- 

Wichd  Duty  the  Deferters  from  Virtue  ; 

■  ^  ■  '  ’  For 


(i)  Here  we  have  the  Reaibn  of  the  Saying  he  cited,  The 
Wife  hates  no  Man,  See.  And  I  have  follow’d  in  this  Paiîàgè 
the  Leélion  which  the  Manufeript  of  Florence  gives  us,  and 
which  I  take  to  be  better  than  that  of  the  printed  Text.  That 
IVIanufcript  reads  it  thus,  "Ο,ς  μ  r  ^ν^ωττον  φικ^ν,  -f 
jictKov  ο  T  >ΐζ}ίοσμ.ημόρνον  ζγ]^^ 

‘irrçlc  aeivcovictv,  78  Ιαι  'nrci:fct'v 

(k)  This  is  the  true  Rule  :  For  from  the  Knowledge  we 
have  of  God,  we  draw  the  -  Knowledge  of  all  our  Duties,  and 
from  the  Imitation  of  him,  their  Accomplifoment  and  Per-- 
fedlion.  God  hates  no  Manj  for  as  Tlato  has  fully  proved,  to 
Kate  Man  would  be  incompatible  with  his  Juftice.  God  hates 
the  Evil,  but  not  the  Perfons,  he  prefers  only  the  one  before 
the  other,  and  Virtue  is  always  the  reafon  of  his  Choice.  Let 
us  do  the  like,  and  there  will  be  no  longer  either  Hatred  or 
Revenge,  and  we  ihall  love  all  Men  with  Subordination  in  re- 
fpe£i:  one  to  another. 

(l)  Here  we  fee  Fythagoras  was  not  ignorant  that  the  Pu- 
nifhments  God  inflifts  on  the  Wicked  are  the  EiFeéls  of  his 
Love  :  For  God  chaftifes  thofc  whom  he  loves.  But  this  is 
true  only  of  the  Puniihments  of  this  Life  :  The  Fythagoream 
pufh’d  this  Principle  too  far,  for  they  believ’d  that  the  Tor- 
.ments  of  the  other  Life  are  çiot  Eternal 
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For  this  is  a  Difpenfation  fuitable  and  uieful  to  the 
one  and  the  other.  And  thus  we  in  like  manner  Excellent 
ought  to  have  a  Friendihip  for  all  Men,  yet  not  for  the 
all  Men  alike,  but  diftributing  to  each  the  Share  of^  ffveaU 
it  he  deferves  :  (m)  For  we  fhould  obferve  and  Men. 
pradife  Moderation  and  Juftice  with  all  Men,  and 
not  only  with  the  Juft  and  the  Moderate;  nor  may 
we  be  Good  with  the  Good,  and  Wicked  with  the 
Wicked  :  For  then  each  Accident  would  have 
power  to  change  us  :  And  we  ihould  not  have  any 
Good  we  could  call  our  own,  to  extend  and  difpenfe 
it  to  all  Mankind.  But  if  we  have  a^cquir’d  a  Ha¬ 
bit  of  Virtue,  it  depends  not  on  him  who  comes 
firft  in  our  way,  to  make  us  lofe  it  :  And  being 
once  fafely  eftablifh’d  on  Foundations  not  to  be  re¬ 
mov’d  or  ihaken  ;  we  will  not  change  that  happy 
State,  that  firm  and  foIidDifpofition,  and  alter  our 
Opinions  with  every  Man  we  meet.  What  we 
pradife  in  ail  other  Virtues,  ought  likewife  to  be 
obferv’d  in  Friendihip,  which  as  we  have  fajd  al¬ 
ready,  is  the  greateft  of  all  Virtues  î  ForFriend- 
iliip  is  only  the  Humanity,  which  we  extend  in 
general  to  all  Mankind,  and  chitfiy  to  good  Men  : 

P  4  (n)  Therc- 


(m)  This  is  an  excellent  Proof  of  the  NeceiTity  of  loving  all 
Men  :  For  the  Charaéter  of  all  the  Virtues  is  to  be  always 
what  they  arc,  and  to  extend  upon  all  Men  the  Good  they  pro-, 
duce.  A  juft  and  temperate  Man  is  always  Juft  and  Tempe¬ 
rate  ;  nor  is  it  in  the  Power  of  the  Unjuft  and  of  the  intemperate 
to  make  him  otherwiie.  'Tis  the  fame  of  Friendfliip  :  Hevyho 
is  endow’d  with  this  Virtue,  loves  not  only  good  Men,  but 
extends  hie  Humanity  even  to  the  Vicious  :  For  otherwiie  that 
Virtue  would  ceaie  to  be  in  him.  This  feems  to  be  an  admi¬ 
rable  Notion  When  Ottvid  fays  to  God,  Cum  eleHo  e.le0.us 
erist  ^  cum  ferverfo  ^erverier'a  :  Thou  βιαίί  be  good  ipoith  the 
goody  and  wicked  with  the  wickedy  he  would  make  it  only  be 
underftood,  that  our  Corruption  hinders  God  from  giving  us 
the  fame  Marks  of  his  Goodnefs,  and  obliges  him  tp  interrupt 
lihe  Courfe  of  his  Graces  to  make  us  return  to  him^ 


ΧΙΟ 
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(«)  Therefore  the  Name  of  Humanity^  that  is  to 
fay,  of  the  Love  of  Men,  particularly  agrees  with 
it.  This  is  fufhcient  on  this  Point,  let  us  now 
proceed  to  others· 

(n)  I  correiircd  this  Paiîàge,  by  reading  hmTr^iTrei  inftcad  of 
crml^k'Tre.’,  and  afterwards  found  that  the  Manufcript  of  p/o- 
rmcf!  agreed  with  the  Corredfion  I  had  made. 


VERSES  IX,  and  X. 

Know  that  all  thefe  Things  are  as  1  have 
told  thee  :  But  accufiom  thy  felf  to  fur-^ 
moimt  and  ναηψύβο  thefe  Tajfons, 

Firjiy  Gluttony  y  Slothy  Luxury  and  Anger. 

^F^HESE  are  the  Pallions  we  ought  to  reftrain 
Â  and  keep  under,  that  they  may  not  difcom- 
pofe  and  obiiru6l  our  Reafon,  To  prevent  this, 
let  us  get  the  Mailery  of  all  our  v/ild  and  brutifh 
Deiires  by  good  Inftrudions;  fince  their  different 
Parts  reciprocally  fupply  one  another  with  Arms, 
{d)  to  make  us  commit  Sins  fucceifively,  and  as  it 
v/ere  by  degrees.  For  Example,  Excefs  in  Eating 
provokes  much  Sleep,  and  both  together  occaiion 
a  vigorous  Health,  which  excites  to  Luff,  and  pro¬ 
voking  the  concupifciblc  Part  of  the  Soul,  eggs  it 
on  to  Intemperance.  At  length  the  Irafcible  Part 

coming 


{λ)  Nothing  is  more  true  than  this  Gradation.  Our  Paffi- 
ons  reciprocally  afliil  each  other  to  make  us  commit  Sins  fuc- 
ceffively.  Good  Chear  is  the  Mother  of  Lazineis,  [Sleep,]  and 
thefe  two  together  bring  forth  Luxury,  which  holding  the  I- 
rafcible  Part  of  the  Soul  in  a  conftant  Readincfs  to  catch  Fire* 
whets  the  Paffion  of  Anger,  and  braves  the  greatefl:  Dangers 
to  fatiatc  its  ièniùaJ  Deiires. 
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coming  to  join  the  Concupifcible,  dreads  no  Dan¬ 
ger,  is  ftartled  at  no  Oppofition,  biit  dares  un¬ 
daunted  the  worft  can  happen,  to  glut  its  deprav  d 
Appetite,  lometimes  for  luxurious  Eating,  fome- 
times  for  carnal  Pleafures,  and  fometimes  for  other 
Delights.  Accuflom  thy  felf  therefore  to  curb  thefe 
Fajflonsy  beginning  by  Gluttony,  that  the  irratio¬ 
nal  Parts  of  the  Soul  may  accuflom  themfelves  to 
be  obedient  to  Reafon,  that  thou  may’il:  be  an  in¬ 
violable  Obferver  of  Piety  to  the  Gods,  of  Re- 
fpeâ  to  thy  Parents,  and  of  all  the  other  Precepts 
I  have  already  given  thee  :  For  the  Obfervance  of 
thofe  firft  Precepts  depends  on  the  keeping  of  thefe, 
and  thou  wilt  infalliHy  tranfgrefs  the  firil,  if  the 
Paffions  be  not  kept  in  Subje&on,  and  Obedience 
to  Reafon  :  For  on  one  Hand,  either  Anger  will 
provoke  us  againft  our  Parents,  or  Concupifcence 
will  excite  us  to  fet  at  naught  their  good  Advices; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  either  Anger  will  precipi¬ 
tate  us  into  Blafphemy,  or  the  Defire  of  Riches 
will  plunge  us  into  Perjury:  In  a  Word,  all  ill 
things  are  caus’d  by  thefe  PaiTions,  when  Reafon 
is  too  weak  to  keep  ’em  within  their  Bounds.  Thus 
you  fee  which  are  the  Sources  of  all  Impieties,  of 
all  the  Broils  that  fet  Families  at  Variance,  of  the 
Treacheries  of  Friends,  and  of  all  the  Crimes  that  are 
committed  in  Breach  of  the  Laws  :  So  that  fome 
of  the  wicked  are  forc’d  to  cry  out  with  Medea  in 
the  Tragedy, 

/  know  thefe  Crimes  will  blacken  my  loft  Soul·^ 

But  Rage  my  weaker  Reafon  does  controuL 

Others, 

/  kfiow  the  Crimes  fm  going  to  commit; 

But  vanquifi*d  keafon  does  to  Lufi  fuimit· 
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Or  thus, 

On  me  thy  good  Advice  is  throivn  away^ 

Tidy  captive  Soul 

Is  bound  with  P^meful  Ch4ins^  nor  cxn^  nor  wilt  ‘ 
obey. 

For  whoever  is  capable  of  Reafon,  being  in  a  good 
Diipoiition,  and  fitly  prepar’d  to  difcern  what  is 
Honefl:  and  Honourable,  is  always  watchful,  aU 
ways  ready  to  obey  the  Precepts  of  Reafon,  when 
the  unruly  Inclinations  of  his  Paffions,  like  fo  ma¬ 
ny  Lumps  of  Lead,  drag  him  not  down  into  the 
Abyfs  of  Vice, 

We  ought  therefore  to  know  our  Duties,  and 
accuflom,  as  much  as  we  can,  our  brutal  and  fenfual 
Faculties  to  be  obedient  to  the  Reafon  that  is  in 
us:  For  the  Paffions  being  thus  kept  in  Subjedtion, 
Reafon  will  be  in  a  Condition  to  obferve  inviola^ 
bly  the  firft  Precepts,  concerning  which  we  are 
told  in  this  Place;  Know  that  thefe  things  are  fo^ 
And  concerning  the  following  Precepts;  But  accu- 
Reafon  is  flom  thy  felf  to  vanquijhy  &c.  to  make  us  under·^ 
ftand,  that  the  Intelligent  Part  is  govern’d  by  In- 
mTthT*  ilruclion  and  Knowledge;  and  that  the  fenfual  or 
Pajjionsare  brutal  Part  is  guided  by  Habitude  or  by  Formatif 
kept  mitrons^  if  I  may  ufe  that  Term,  which  are  in  fome 
by  Habi-  jyteafure  corporeal;  And  thus  Men  tame  and  train 
Ad·  Shafts,  by  mçans  of  Habitude  only.  The  Ap- 
'vantages  petite  therefore  being  habituated  to  content  it  felf 
e/  Tempe- a  fufficient  and  reafonabic  Quantity,  renders  - 
ranee  m  other  Paffions  of  the  Body  more  moderate,  and 
^'drinkin^  Anger  lefs  violent  and  boiling  :  Infomuch  that  we 
not  being  rudely  agitated  and  hurry ’d  along  by 
the  Paffions,  may  meditate  in  Tranquillity  on  what 

we. 
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we  are  oblig’d  to  do  :  (h)  And  from  thence  we 
team  to  know  our  felves,  to  know  what  we  truly 
arc,  and  to  refpeâ:  our  felves  when  we  have  attain’d 
to  that  Knowledge:  From  which,  and  from  that 
Refpeâ:,  which  is  a  never-failing  Confequence  of 
It,  we  learn  to  avoid  iliameful  Adions,  that  is  to 
fay,  all  the  Evils  that  are  call’d  ilaameful,  becaufe 
they  are  indecent,  and  unworthy  to  be  committed 
by  a  rational  Subftance:  And  of  this  we  are  now 
going  to  fpeak. 


(6)  See  'here  a  Road  well  mark’d  out  to  arrive  at  Perfeftion. 
From  Temperance  proceeds  the  Calm  and  Quiet  of  the  ΡαίΓι» 
basi  from  the  Calm  of  the  Paflions,  Meditation;  from  Medi¬ 
tation,  the  Knowledge  of  our  felves  ;  from  the  Knowledge  of 
our  felves,  the  Refpeâ:  we  owe  oqr  felves  ;  and  from  this  Re- 
fpeâ  the  ihunning  of  Vices,  and  of  whatever  is  lhamefwJ  and 
diflionourahle.  All  this  is  evidently  true. 


VERSES  XI,  and  XIL 

Never  commit  any  jhameful  ABions,  net^- 
ther  with  others^ 

Nor  in  private  with  thy  felf:  And  above 
all  things  refpebl  thy  Je  If, 

IT  frequently  happens,  either  that  we  copimit  sditude 
Ihameful  Adibns  in  private  by  our  felves,  be-  and  Socle- 
caufe  we  believe  them  indifferent,  which  we  ihould^^  ^ 
never  have  committed  in  Prefence  of  others,  for  the  SreFiVi 
fhame  of  having  a  Witnefs;  or,  on  the  contrary, 
that  with  others,  we  commit  thbfe  Crimes  that 
we  iliould  never  have  committed  alone,  or  in  pri¬ 
vate,  drawn  in  by  Company,  and  the  Number  of 
the  Accomplices  Icifening  the  Shame  of  the  Adi- 
on.  This  is  the  Reafon  why  the  Poet  in  this 
^  ^  ^  c  ~  ·  Place 
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Place  flops  up  thefe  two  Ways,  that  may  lead 
is  to  Shame  and  Wickednefsj  for  if  all  that  is  iliame- 
fh^meful  ought  to  be  avoided,  no  Circumflance  what- 

can  make  it  worthy  our  Search,  and  there- 
by  cirmm-  fotc.  hç  join’d  thefe  two  together.  Neither  with  o· 
fimces.  therSj  nor  in  private  by  thy  βίβ  to  the  end  that 
neither  Solitude  might  induce  thee  to  a61  any  In¬ 
decency,  nor  Company,  or  the  Number  of  Accom^ 
plices,  feem  to  thee  to  juilifie  the  Crime:  After 
which  he  adds  the  Caufe  that  alone  prevents  from 
committing  Wickednefs,  Above  all^  refpeU  thy  felf; 
TheKefpeêl  £ov  \ΐ  thou  get’il  a  Habit  of  refpeâ:ing  thy  felf, 
tr^emus  have  at  hand  a  faithful  Guardian 

frorf^dl-mg  whom  thou  wilt  refpeâ,  who  will  never  depart  far 
iU.  from  thee,  but  always  keep  thee  in  his  Sight  :  For 
it  has  often  happen'd,  that  many,  after  their  Friends 
and  Domeilicks  had  left  them,  have  taken  the  Li¬ 
berty  to  a61  fuch  things  as  they  would  have  been 
ailiam’d  to  have  done  in  their  Prefence:  Was  there 
then  no  Witnefs  of  it?  I  fpeak  not  here  of  God, 
for  God  is  far  from  the  Thoughts  of  the  Wicked  : 
But  had  they  not  their  Souls,  that  is  to  fay  them- 
felves,  for  WitneiTes?  Had  they  nor  the  Teilimo- 
ny  of  their  own  Confciences?  Doubtlefs  they  had; 
but  being  fubjeded  to  their  Paflions,  and  enilav^ 
by  them,  they  knew  not  that  fuch  WitneiTes  were 
prefent  ;  and  all  who  are  in  this  Condition  contemn 
their  own  Reafon,  and  treat  it  worfe  than  the  vi« 
left  Slave.  Eftablifh  thy  felf  then  for  thy  own 
Guard,  and  thy  own  Infpeâior;  and  keeping  the 
Eyes  of  thy  Underftanding  always  fix’d  on  this 
faithful  Guardian,  begin  to  have  an  Abhorrence  of 
Virtue  is  Vice.  The  Refped  thou  ihalt  have  for  thy  felf^ 
will  of  neceffity  create  in  thee  an  Abhorrence  of 
*renu  ef’  "Vice,  and  incline  thee  to  ihun  and  avoid  what- 
vice,  ever  is  lhameful,  and  unworthy  to  be  committed 
by  a  reafonable  Being.  And  he  who  thinks  ill 

Acftions 
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Avions  unworthy  of  him,  infenfibly  familiarizes 
himfelf  with  Virtue;  the  Poet  therefore  goes  on. 


VERSES  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  and  XVI. 

In  the  next  Tlacey  obferve  Jtiflice  in  thy 
Allions  and  in  thy  Words. 

And  accufiom  not  thy  felf  to  behave  thy 
felf  in  any  thing  without  Rule^  and  with¬ 
out  Reafon. 

But  always  make  tfois  RefleEiiony  that  tis 
ordain'd  by  Defliny  for  all  Men  to  die. 

And  that  the  Goods  of  Fortune  are  uncer¬ 
tain  y  and  that  as  they  may  be  acquir'd^ 
they  may  Itkewife  be  lofi. 

WHofoever  refpeâs  and  reveres  himfelf,  be¬ 
comes  his  own  Guard,  to  prevent  himfelf 
from  falling  into  any  manner  of  Vice.  Now  there 
are  feveral  Sorts  of  Vices:  The  Vice  of  the  rational 
Part  is  Folly;  of  the  irafcible.  Cowardice;  the  Vices 
of  the  concupifcibic  are  Intemperance  and  Avarice;  Injufiice 
and  the  Vice  that  extends  it  felf  through  ali  the  inclndes  λΙΙ 
Faculties  is  Injuftice.  To  avoid  therefore  all  thefe 
Vices,  we  have  need  of  four  Virtues;  of  Vrn- ^ift^rough 
dence,  for  the  rational  Faculty  ;  ^  of  Courage,  for  all  the  Fa· 
the  irafcible;  of  Temperance,  for  the  concupifei-  f 

ble  ;  and  for  all  thefe  Faculties  together,  we  have  ’ 

need  of  Juftice,  fa)  which  is  the  moft  perfed  of 

all 


(λ).  The  printed  Tex  reads  ^ 

T  èH^ûv*  &c.  and  the  Manufeript  of  Florence  ^Λσοον  dfi- 
^  ^ί/1/Knç,  8cc.  that  includes  all  the  Virtues  and 

all  the  Meafures.  But  Doêtor  Salviati  of  Florence,  a  very 

learned 
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yufiïce  is 
the  mfifl 
ferfeB  of  all 
the  Virtues 
and  in¬ 
cludes  them 


Prudence  is 
the  Princi¬ 
ple  of  all 
Virtues^ 
Mndfufiice 
fheir  End, 


all  the  Virtues,  and  being  the  chief  of  all,  includes 
the  reft  as  its  proper  Parts’.  And  thereforè  thefè 
Verfes  name  Juftice  iirftj  next  Prudence,  and  af¬ 
ter  Prudence  they  mention  the  moft  excellent  Ef¬ 
fets  that  fpring  from  that  Virtue,  and  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Perfedion,  and  to  the  Intirenefs  oi: 
Totality  of  Juftice:  For  every  Man  who  reafons 
right,  and  who  makes  ufe  of  his  Prudence,  is  af 
iifted  by  Courage  in  all  good  and  praife-wortliy 
A<ftions;  by  Temperance,  in  the  things  that  pleafe 
the  SenfeSi  and  in  the  one  and  the  other  by  Ju-» 
ftice:  Thus  Prudence  is  the  Principle  of  all  Vir¬ 
tues,  and  Juftice  their  End,  (h)  and  in  the  middle 
are  Courage  and  Temperance:  For  the  Faculty 

that 


learned  Man>  who  has  ient  rrse  all  the  different  Readings  of 
one  of  the  moft  excellent  Maniifcripts  in  Europe,  prefers  the 
Ledfion  of  the  printed  Textj  and  upon  it  has  imparted  to  me 
a  moft  ingenious  Thought.  He  pretends  that  ff/ct  in 

this  Place  is  the  Term,  Diapafon,  which  the  Muficians  ufe  to 
exprefs  the  Tone  that  includes  the  ieven  Intervals  of  the  Voice, 
and  that  we  call  Octave.  And  he  believes  that  Hierocles  in  this 
Place  compares  Juftice  to  this  Odlave;  becaufe  Juftice  is  the 
moft  perfect  of  Virtues,  and  includes  them  all  5  as  the  Odhave 
is  the  chief  and  moft  perfedf  of  Confonances,  arid  contains  all 
the  Notes.  All  the  Virtues  are  compriz’d  in  Juftice,  as  all  the 
Notes  are  in  the  Odlare:  Therefore  Theègnis  Pzfs, 

(ΓυλλίCJ'ilit  d^îlï)  V/r* 

fufiicé  is  in  general  aU  the  Virtues,  If  this  Opinion  be  righf 
it  fhould  have  been  tranflated  thus  j  tohich  is  the  mofi  perfeà 
ôf  all  Virtues,  and  that,  like  the  OUavè  in  Mufkk  which  con¬ 
tains  all  the  Notes,  includes  likewife  all  the  other  Virtues. 

(b)  The  fame  M.  Salviati  is  here  likewife  for  the  reading 
of  the  Text  ftd,  μί<τον,  which  he  prefers  to  that  of  the  Ma- 
riufeript  of  Florence,  h  μ'ίσω  5  he  changes  only  one  Letter, 
and  reads  it  cPicl  μλσων,  believing  that  Hierocles  perftfts  in  the 
lame  Metaphor,  borrow’d  from  Muiick*  and  that  as  he  call’d 
Juftice  S'tci'TTctaov,  he  here  calls  Courage  and  Temperance  <fi- 
cLuiiTov,  meaning  that  in  the  Confort  of  Virtues  Courage  and 
'^Vmperaiice  hold  the  middle  Rank, 
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that  weighs  and  confiders  all  things  by  right  Rea« 
foning,  (c)  and  that  feeks  out  that  which  is  right 
in  every  A(5tioni  to  the  end  that  all  things  may 
be  done  with  Reafon  and  in  due  Order,  is  the 
Habit  of  Prudence^  that  is  to  fay^  the  moil  excel¬ 
lent  Difpoiition  of  our  rational  Being,  by  which 
all  tae  other  Faculties  are  kept  in  good  Order;  fo 
that  Anger  is  brave,  Cupidity  temperate,  (d)  and 
Juilice  by  correâiing  and  amending  all  our  Vices, 
and  by  animating  all  our  Virtues,  adorns  our  mor¬ 
tal  Man  with  the  exceffive  Abundance  of  the  Vir¬ 
tue  of  the  immortal  Man  :  For  his  originally  from  "Th  fiom 
the  Divine  Spirit  that  the  Virtues  radiate  and  dif-  Divine 
fuie  themfelves  in  the  reafonable  Soul  ;  his  they 
that  conilitute  its  Form,  its  Perfed:ion  and  all  its  di^tem  thé 
Felicity,  (e)  And  from  the  Soul,  thefe  Virtues  Soul  of 
fhine  with  a  reflected  Ray  oh  this  fenfelefs  Being, 

I  mean  the  mortal  Body,  by  a  fecret  and  hidden 
I  Commu- 


(c)  The  Manufcript  of  Florencd  reads  in  this  place  τυ  l·^ 

Kciçii  ^ç>ç'T(poçyv  TOU'  which  is  preferable  to  the 

Reading  of  the  printed  Text.  Prudence  feeks  after  what  is 
good  and  becoming  of  each  Man  in  every  Aibion  :  For  the 
lame  Aébions  are  not  alike  good  in  every  Man,  but  vary  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  Condition  and  Quality  of  him  that  a6bs.  One  is  < 
the  Bravery  of  a  General,  another  that  of  a  private  Soldier  t 
and  in  like  manner  of  other  things. 

{d)  In  this  Paflage  Ï  have  rather  follow’d  the  Senfe  than 
the  Words,  which  I  take  to  be  corrupted  in  the  Greek)  for  ί 
do  .not  underftand  }y  f  f/Kcuotruviiv  ^  άλύγια,ς 
which  is  not  fo  much  as  Greek.  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  men¬ 
ded  thus,  r  cf'.!K.auo(Tvvi)i'  Tetç  ci\Qyîctç  Word  for 

Word,  and  that  Jufice  carries  away  our  Vicés,  This  is  what 
ilgnihes,  as  Hefyehius  has  obierv’d,  οΐι^ζλί^,  fays  he, 
βξ€λ4(£^.  The  Manufcript  of  Florence  has  a  Reading  in  this 
place  that  deierves  to  be  examin’d  and  known,  fortheThou^t 
is  fine,  τ  <fty.cuo^iiiniy  ^  di'dt\oyictç  îyyo^,  and  that 
fiice  prjsportions  it  /elf  to  each  Suhjeci,  &c.  foi*  Juilice  is  not 
^  Juilice,  but  when  it  obferves  Mcafure  and  'Proportion. 

(o)  Here  we  fee  how  this  mortal  Body  of  ours  is  adorn’d 
and  embellifif  d  by  the  Virtues,  which  are  the  Pcrfedlions  of  * 
the  Soulj  their  Beauty  redcils  upon  it. 
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tare. 
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Communication,  to  the  end  that  all  that  is  joia'd 
to  the  rational  EiTence  may  be  fill’d  with  Beauty, 
Trudence  with  Decency,  and  with  Order.  Now  Prudence, 
thefirfiiind^Q  firft,  and  as  it  were  the  Guide  of  all  divine 
Goods,  being  eilablifh’d  and  firmly  rooted  in  the 
Goods.  reafonable  Soul,  advifes  us  well,  and  makes  us  take 
ΈpBs  <?/tlie  right  Courfe  in  all  Occafions,  enables  us  to  bear 
Frudence.  j^g^th  with  Conftancy,  and  the  Lofs  of  the  Goods 
of  Fortune  with  Patience  and  Mildnefs:  For  Pru- 
jortme  is  dence  alone  can  wifely  and  with  Intrepidity  fup- 
onfy  a  De-  p^j.^  Viciffitudes  of  this  mortal  Nature,  (f)  and 
^wortdNZ  Fortune  that  depends  upon  it.  And  indeed,  ^tis 
Prudence  that  knows  by  the  Help  of  Reafon  the 
Nature  of  things,  and  that  ’tis  of  abfolute  Necef- 
fity,  (^)  that  what  is  compos’d  of  Earth  and  of 
Water,  iliould  refolve  into  the  fame  Elements  that 
compofe  it.  Prudence  never  quarrels  with  Defti- 
ny;  nor,  becaufe  this  mortal  Body  dies,  concludes 
from  thence,  that  there  is  no  fuch-  thing  as  Provi¬ 
dence:  For  Ihe  knows  that  ’tis  ordain’d  by  Fate 
for  all  Men  to  die;  that  there  is  a  Time  prefix’d 
for  the  Duration  of  this  mortal  Body;  and  that 
when  our  laft  Moment  is  arriv’d,  wc  ought  not  to 
repine,  but  fubmit  voluntarily  to  it  as  to  the  Law 
of  God  ;  for  that  Law  is  properly  what  is  meant 
by  the  Word  Defiiny  :  It  fignifies  that  God  him- 
felf  has  by  his  Decrees,  deftin’d  and  prefcrib’d  ne- 
cciTary  Limits  to  this  mortal  Life,  beyond  which 


no 


(f)  For  Fortune  intirely  depends  on  this  mortal  Nature  ; 
which  when  it  is  once  fwallow’d  up.  Fortune  will  be  no  more. 

(g)  ThQ  Fythagoreans  held  that  thefe  two  Elements  only 
were  imploy’d  for  the  Formation  of  Man,  and  we  find  in  Ho¬ 
mer  the  Origine  of  this  Opinion  ;  Bui  under  theiè  two  Ele¬ 
ments  they  comprehended  the  two  others  i  for  under  the  Earth 
was  comprehended  Fire,  and  under  the  Water,  Air.  I  have 
ihewn,  in  the  Life  of  Tythagoras^  that  this  Philoibpher  oppos’d 
their  Opinion,  who  allow’d  but  of  one  Element  for  the  For¬ 
mation  of  Beings. 
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no  Man  can  pais;  and  *tis  the  Nature  of  PmdQVXQ  not, 
to  follow  the  Decrees  of  God,  not  by  defiring  not 
to  die,  but  by  endeavouring  to  die  well.  More- 
over,  Prudence  is  not  ignorant  of  the  Nature  of 
the  Goods  of  Fortune;  Ihe  knows  that  they  come 
to  Day,  and  are  gone  to  Morrow,  according  to 
certain  Caufes  that  are  predefiin’d  and  prefcrib’d, 
to  refifi:  which  is  vain  and  dilhonoLirablt;  for  we 
are  not  the  Mailers  to  keep  what  is  not  in  our 
Power.  (/?)  Now  moil  certainly,  neither  our  Bo¬ 
dies,  nor  the  Goods  of  Fortune,  in  a  Word,  no¬ 
thing  that  is  divided  from  our  rational  Being,  is 
in  our  Power:  And  as  it  depends  not  on  us  to  get 
them  when  we  pleafe,  fo  it  depends  not  on  us  nei¬ 
ther  to  keep  them  as  long  as  we  pleafe.  But  to 
receive  them  when  they  come,  and  to  part  with 
them  when  they  go,  and  always  to  receive  and 
part  with  them  with  much  Conilancy  and  Virtue,- 
is  what  depends  on  us,  and  is  the  Nature  of  our 
rational  Being,  unlefs  it  accufiom  it  felf  to  a  Com¬ 
portment  without  Rule  and  without  Reafon  in  all 
the  Accidents  of  Life,  but  rather  has  got  a  Habit  of 
conforming  it  felf  to  the  Orders  of  God,  who  has 
pre-ordainM  and  determin’d  all  that  relates  to  us: 

The  main  Strefs  and  Extent  therefore  of  what  de-  The 
pends  on  us,  and  is  in  our  Power,  appears  chiefly  strength  of 
in  this;  (/)  that  we  can  judge  aright  of  the  things 
that  depend  not  on  us,  and  that  we  need  not  fuf-  extends  T® 
fer  our  felvcs  to  be  depriv*d  of  the  Power  of  our  n>hat  de- 

a  Free- 

ti>iimd  how. 


(h)  This  is  an  undoubted  Truth,  and  evidently  prov’d  in  E- 
pi^etus,  who  upon  this  Principle  grounded  all  the  admirable 
Rules  he  has  given  us. 

(/)  In  the  Copy  compar’d  with  the  Manuferipts,  there  is  in 
the  Margin  y.txvc/j.·,  inilead  of  and  in  the  Manufeript 

of  Elorence  x-elred',  which  is  all  one,  and  this  Senfe  is  very 
good  i  for  good  Manners  or  Cuifoms  proceed  from  found  Prin¬ 
ciples  j  and  by  confequence  what  depends  on  us  extends  its 
Power  over  what  depends  not  on  us. 
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Free-Will  by  an  inordinate  AfFedion  to  frail  aiid 
perilbable  things· 

We  ought  tQ  What  is  it  that  wife  and  found  Judgment  di·* 
make  ^^tes  to  US?  It  bids  us  make  a  good  Ufe  of  our 
:EfiaL·^^'  Body  and  of  our  Riches  while  we  have  them,  and 
ferve  asin-  m^kt  them  ferve  as  Inftruments  and  Means  to  ac- 
fimments  quire  Virtue;  and  when  we  are  on  the  Point  of 
to  Virtue,  them,  it  bids  us  reft  fatisfy’d  of  the  Necef* 

iity  of  it,  and  add  to  all  our  other  Virtues,  that 
of  Tranquility  and  Indifference:  For  the  only  way 
to  preferve  Piety  towards  the  Gods,  and  the  due 
Proportion  of  Juftice,  is  to  habituate  our  Reafon 
to  make  a  good  Ufe  of  all  the  various  Accidents 
that  arrive  to  us,  and  to  oppofe  the  Precepts  of 
Prudence  to  all  the  Contingencies  that  feem  fortu-^ 
Virtue  cm-  itous,  and  to  happen  without  Order  :  For  we  can 

preferve  Virtue,  unlefs  our  Judgment  be 
euta/omd  and  oiir  Opinions  wholfome.  Never  will 

Judgment,  the  Man  who  has  accuftom*d  himfelf  to  live  with- 
T:hat  is  to  Rule  and  without  Reafon,  imitate  the  Beings  t 
fay,  the  that  are  better  than  us,  as  better  than  us  ;  but  he  ; 
■Gods,  wip  regard  them  as  Tyrants,  that  force  and  con-'f 
ftrain  him  ;  (k)  never  will  he  have  the  leaft  Re-  [ 
gard  for  thofe  among  whom  he  lives,  and  never ‘[| 
will  he  make  a  good  Ufe  either  of  his  Body  or  Ε-·[· 
ftate·  Coniider  thofe  who  fear  to  die,  and  whor: 
are  wedded  to  their  Riches:  See  into  what  Inju-'[. 
md  Βία-  ftices,  into  what  Blafphemies  they  neceifarily  plunge:^ 
-^J^^^^^^^-^rhemfelves,  by  fetting  up  the  Standard  of  Impiety '^| 
fiar  to  dte,  agalnft  God,  by  denying  his  Providence  when  they'  i 
and  who:  fee  themfelves  fallen  into  the  things  they  fooliftily  i 
ItveKiches.  thought  to  avoid,  and  by  doing  all  forts  of  Inju-|j 
ries  to  their  Neighbour,  without  making  any  Scru-ί 
pic  of  raviihing  from  him  his  Eftate,  that  they  *; 

mayji 


(k')  Inftead  of  r  ^côiÎjcov»  the  living,  read  «rs  r  ^ 

for  thofe  toith  whom  he  lives  i  and  this  is  the  Reading  that 
I  have  follow’d. 
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may  convert  to  their  own  Ufe  all  they  can  unjuft- 
ly  ferape  together.  Thus  ’tis  maniieft  how  thefe 
Reprobates  are  mifs-Ied  by  falfc  Opinions,  from 
whence  proceed  the  greafefl:  of  all  Evils,  injuftice 
to  their  Equals,  and  Impiety  to  thofe  above  them  ; 

Evils,  from  which  he  is  exempted,  who  obeying 
this  Precept  is  undaunted  at  the  Approach  of  Death, 
whofe  Judgment  is  refin’d  and  purg’d  by  Reafon; 
and  who  does  not  believe  the  Lofs  of  temporal 
Goods  to  be  infuppo:  table.  From  thence  fpring  all 
the  Inducements  and  Motives  that  incline  him  to 
Virtue;  for  frorn  thence  he  learns,  that  he  ought 
to  abilain  from  what  is  anothers,  to  do  no  Wrong  ^ 

to  any  Man,  and  never  to  feck  his  own  Profit  to 
the  Detriment  and  Lois  of  his  Neighbour.  (/)  Now  T^ey  th^t 
this  can  never  be  obferv’d  by  the  Man  who 
lieves  his  Soul  to  be  morral,  and  who  having  got 
a  Habit  of  living  without  Rule  and  without  Rea- 

Z  fon,  td  p'aciife 

yufiice» 


'(/)  Hierocles  in  this  Place  expreily  iavs>  that  they  who  be¬ 
lieve  the  Soul  to  be  mortal,  cannot  pra61:iie‘‘Jufl:ice.  But  can 
it  not  be  that  a  Man,  who  is  perfuaded  that  the  Soul  perifnes 
with  the  Body,  fliould  believe  neverthelefs  that  there  is  in  this 
Life  a  fort  of  Perfeôion  for  the  Soul,  which  Perfeârion  con- 
fifts  in  juftice,  and  in  the  fradlice  of  Virtues;  and  that  all  his 
Happinefsand  all  his  Repoie  depend  onthisPerfedfionf  Doubt- 
lefs  this  might  be;  and  Si??}plicius  affirms  it  may  in  his  Preface 
to  Epideitis.  But  e^ven,  fays  he,  if  voe  did  fuppofe  the  Soul  to 
he  mortal,  and  that  it  periptes  with  the  Body·,  he  who  lives  ac¬ 
cording  to  thafe  Maxims,  receiving  by  means  thereof  all  the 
Ferfedion  of  which  he  is  capable,  and  enjoying  the  Good  that  is 
proper  for  him*  rodl  of  necejjùy  be  very  happy.  But  it  miift  be 
allow’d  that  the  Examples  would  be  very  rare;  and  for  one 
Man  who  believ’d  he  ihould  perifh  whole,  and  yet  ihould  walk 
in  the  Paths  of  Juftice,  there  would  be  a  Million  who  v^ould 
go  aftray>  from  them.  How  ihould  this  be  otherwife.  iince 
notwithflanding  the  Certainty  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
and  of  the  Puniiliments  prepar’d  for  the  Wicked,  we  ccafc 
not  to  be  unjuft  and  wicked. 
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fon,  (m)  diftinguiilies  not  between  what  is  mortal 
in  us  and  has  need  of  Riches,  and  what  is  fufcep- 
tible  of  Virtue,  and  affifted  and  ftrengthen’d  by 
Virtue:  For  this  due  Difcernment  only  can  incline 
us  to  the  Praâice  of  Virtue,  and  ftir  us  up  to  the 
Purfuit  of  what  is  good  and  honourable;  in  which 
Purfuit  we  are  further’d  and  help’d  forwards  by  a 
divine  Motive,  which  fprings  from  thefe  two  Pre¬ 
cepts,  Know  thy  felfy  and  Re^efi  thy  felf*  (n)  For 
our  own  Worth  and  Dignity  ought  to  be  the 
Standard  by  which  we  ihould  meafure  all  our  Du¬ 
ties  both  in  our  Words  and  in  our  Allions;  and 
fuflice  in^  the  Obfervance  of  our  Duties  is  only  the  exadi:  and 

Obfervance  of  Juilice.  Thus  you  fee 
'  why  Juftice  is  here  plac’d  at  the  Head  of  all  the 
other  Virtues,  that  it  may  be  the  Meafure  and 
Rule  of  our  Duties.  Obferve  JuflicOy  fays  he, 
both  in  thy  Wordsy  and  in  thy  AUions.  Let  no  Bla- 
iphemy  then  proceed  from  thy  Mouth,  neither  for 
the  Lofs  of  temporal  Goods,  nor  in  the  iharpeft 
Pangs  of  a  Difeafc,  that  thou  mayft  not  offend 
Juftice  in  thy  Words;  and  never  defraud  thy 
Neighbour  of  his  Goods,  nor  contrive  Mifchief 
or  Lofs  to  any  Man,  that  thou  mayft  not  offend 
Juftice  in  thy  Aéèions  :  For  ib  long  as  Juftice  keeps 
as  it  were  Garrifon  in  our  Soul,  to  proted  and  de¬ 
fend  if,  we  ihall  perform  all  our  Duties  towards 
the  Gods,  towards  Men,  and  towards  our  felves. 

Ί·  Now 


{m)  To  this  Paiîàge  the  Manuicript  of  Florence  adds  theic 
two  Words,  μγι^Άμ^ς  KofiζQ;^@-y  v/hich  were  wanting  in 
the  Text*  and  are  very  ncceiîàry  for  the  Senie.  Take  the 
whole  Paiîàge,  ry  μ  \ς·ι  α,7Γθβ!'ϊ!(Γκσν  μ'<ΡΛμ,ΐάζ  Kofi· 
r  'χ^^γ.μ,οίτοον  S'iQ/j^jQV·,  See. 

(η)  This  is  a  great  Precept,  which  alone,  were  it  well  ob- 
icrv  d,  would  hinder  Men  from  falling  into  the  baie  and  un¬ 
worthy  Adfions  tiiat  they  daily-  commit,  and  that  degrade 

them  from  cheir  Dignity,  both  for  this  Life  and  for  the  Lite 
to  come. 
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Now  Prudence  is  the  beft  Rule,  and  thebeftMea- 
fure  of  Juftice;  (o)  therefore  after  the  Precept, 

Ohferve  juflice^  he  adds,  tdnd  get  mt  a  Habit  of  f^reoffu* 
behaviyig  thy  felf  in  any  thing  without  Reafon^  fiice. 
ing  Juftice  cannot  fubiift  without  Prudence.  And  Juflicg 
indeed,  there  is  nothing  truly  juft,  but  what  per-  cmmtjub^ 
fed  Prudence  has  order’d:  *Tis  Prudence  that 
haves  it  felf  in  every  thing  not  without  Reafon» 
but  that  examines  and  weighs  with  Care  what  this 
mortal  Body  is,  what  it  has  need  of,  and  what  is 
neceifary  for  its  Accommodation:  ’Tis  Prudence 
that  takes  every  thing  to  be  vile  and  contemptible 
in  comparifon  of  Juftice,  and  that  makes  all  its 
Good  to  confift  in  the  beft  Difpoiition  of  the  Soul, 
which  gives  to  all  other  things  all  the  Ornament 
and  Value  they  are  capable  to  receive.  Thus  you 
fee  the  Defign  of  thefe  Verfes,  is  to  produce  in 
the  Soul  of  thofe  that  read  them,  thefe  four  Pra- 
dical  Virtues,  with  an  exad  and  watchful  Obfer- 
vance  of  them  both  in  Word  and  Deed:  For  one 
of  thefe  Virtues  infpires  Prudence,  another  Cou¬ 
rage,  a  third  Temperance,  and  that  which  precedes 
the  three,  exhorts  to  the  keeping  of  Juftice,  which 
diffufes  it  felf  through  all  the  other  Virtues;  and 
this  Verfe,  That  the  Goods  of  Fortune  are  uncer^ 
taint  and  that  as  they  may  be\acquir  d y  they  may  be  lofi 
Ukendfey  (p )  is  here  added  to  make  us  underftand  that 
the  Habit  of  Temperance  is  generally  accompany *d 
with  Liberality;  a  Virtue  that  regulates  the  Re-  ^ 

ceipt  and  Expence  of  the  Goods  of  Fortune;  for 

0^3  to 


(θ)  There  was  a  Fault  in  the  Text,  which  the  Manufeript 
ef  llorence  has  correéledj  aSîy  τυ  S'mcuoiTujjijjj  α,σίΐΗν  iTrnfd-- 
fi,  &c.  The  JManufeript  reads  very  well,  οβίμ  τίο.  This  Fault, 
tho’  very  fmall  and  calie  to  correft,  has  neverthelefs  lead  the 
L0tin  Interpreter  into  an  Error. 

(p)  Liberality  is  the  Child  of  Temperance,*  for  it  always 
obferves  a  due  Meafurc,  and  banifhes  alike  the  too  much#  and 
tlic  too  little. 
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to  receive  and  expend  them  when  Rcafon  requires  | 
it,  alone  deftroys  Niggardiinefs  and  Prodigalityjand  | 
all  theie  Virtues  proceed  originally  from  this  Prin-  | 
ciple  of  refpedting  ones  felf,  and  this  Precept,  Re· 
fpeSl·  thy  felf,  is  included  in  this,  Know  thj  felf 
which  ought  to  precede  all  our  good  Aôlîons,,  and 
all  other  Knowledge.  In  eifeàl,  how  can  v^e  o·^ 
therwifc  come  to  know  that  we  ought  to  mode¬ 
rate  our  Pallions,  and  to  underhand  the  Nature  of 
things?  (q)  for  his  very  much  queftion’d,  firil, 
whether  it  be  pqilible  for  Man  to  do  fo,  and  in 
The  Good  the  next  place,*  whether  it  be  ufeful;  on  the  con·* 
are  often  trary,  good  Men  feem  to  be  much  more  unhappy 

fortunate  wickcd,  becaufe  they  take  not 

in  their  unjuftly  from  any  Man  what  they  ought  not  to 
Lift  than  take,  and  becaufe  they  pay  every  Man  what  is  his 
the  Wicked,  due;  moreoverasto  what  regards  the  Body,  the  good 

Man  is  more  expos’d  to  ill  Ufage,  becaufe  he  fceks  | 
not  after  Rule  and  Dominion,  and  makes  not  fer-  \ 
vilely  his  Court  to  thafe  that  govern,  inforqiich  j 
that  if  there  is  not  in  us  an  Eifence,  whofe  foie  De-  [ 
-  light  and  Advantage  is  deriv’d  from  Virtue,  his  in  | 
vain  for  us  to  deipife  Riches  and  Honours.  Thus  j 
you  fee  why  they,  who  being  of  Opinion  that  the  | 
Soul  i?  mortal,  teach  that  we  ought  not  to  aban-p 

don  ! 


(q)  Theie  are  the  unhappy  Doubts  that  Men  have  ftarted  in  i 
all  Ages 3  and  being  naturally  inclin’d  to  Injuilicc,  they  endea-  ! 
vour’d  toftrengthen  that  Inclination  bjReaibn;  and  forgetting 
what  they  are,  they  labour’d  to  convince  themfelves  and  o-  i 
thers,  that  the  Practice  of  Virtues  was  impoffible  to  Man,  or  i 
at  lead:  ufeleis.  ’Tis  in  our  felves  therefore  that  we  ought  to  j 
ieek  for  Anfwers  to  thofe  falic  Arguments,  by  knowing  our  | 
ielves,  that  is  to  iay,  by  knowing  our  Liberty,  by  diftinguiili-  | 
ing  between  our  Mortal  and  Immortal  Part.  Our  Soul  is  Im¬ 
mortal  and  Free;  ’tis  free,  therefore  the  pradfice  of  Virtues  i 
Is  not  impoffible;  it’s  Immortal,  therefore  thePrailifc  of  Vi?“'  | 
tpes  13  uiefiil  to  it? 
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don  Virtue,  (r)  are  rather  idle  Talkers  than  true  . 

Philoibphers;  for  if  there  iiibfifted  not  f  mething  Morta- 
of  us  after  our  Death,  and  if  that  fomething 
were  not  of  a  Nature  capable  to  be  adorn’d  with  sml  fiffles 
Virtue  and  with  Truth,  fuch  as  we  believe  fjterea- 
ibnable  Soul  to  be,  our  Defires  would  never  betixt 
on  good  and  honeft  A  Elions,  becaufe  the  bare  S  u- 
fpicion  of  the  Souls  being  Mortal  ilifles  and  deadens 
in  us  all  our  Zeal  for  Virtue,  (s)  and  excites  us  to 
the  Enjoyment  of  Corporeal  Pleaiures,  whatever 
they  be,  and  whencef’Cver  they  come,  (t)  And 
indeed,  how  can  theic  Men  pretend  that  a  prudent 
Man,  who  makes  ufe  of  his  Reafon,  ought  not  in 
every  thing  to  indulge  his  Body,  for  which  alone, 
according  to  them,  the  Soul  it  feif  fubiiils,  fin  ce  it 
exifts  not  by  it  felf,  but  is  an  Accident  of  this  or 
that  Conformation  of  Body?  How  can  it  be  that 
we  fhould  abandon  the  Body  for  the  fake  of  Vir¬ 
tue,  when  we  verily  believe  that  we  lliall  lofe  the 
Soul  with  the  Body,  infomuch  that  this  Virtue,  for 
which  we  ihall  have  fuifer’d  Death,  is  no  where  to 

a+ 


(r)  Wh'xt  Utero  des  here  fays  is  true,  and  a  proof  of  its  Truth 

is  that  it  perfeôdly  agrees  with  the  Doarine  of  St-  i  Cor. 

Chap.  1 5".  Ver.  ap,  and  g 2.  ΑΐιοψΙπ  quid  freient  ψι  bapif- 
mtur  pro  mortuU.  fi  omn  'ino  mortu  't  non  refurgtmt  ?  he. 

(s)  For  they  who  have  this  Sufpicion  fay  to  thcmfelves,  M^«- 

ducemm  bibamusycrtus  enim  mortetnur.  Let  m  eat  and  dr'mh 
for  to  morro'w  toe  die,  St·  Laul  arms  us  againft  thefb  icducing 
Arguments,  by  giving  us  this  Caution,  Uolite  feduch  corrtim- 
^unt  bonos  ipores  ΟοΙΙοψΰα  mala.  Be  not  deceiv  evil  Com¬ 
munications  corrupt  good  Manners.  .  r  1  1.  l 

(t)  He  is  now  going  to  prove  the  Truth  of  what  ne  has 

advanc’d,  that  they  who  aifert  that  the  SouHs  Mortal,  and 
teach  neverthelefs  that  we  oùght  to  praaffc  Virtue,  are  mecr 
Babblers  ·!  For  to  what  purpofe  is  it  to  praaife  a  thing  that  is 
prejudicial  to  the  Soul  during  this  Life,  feeing  it  ?  ' 

its  Pleafures,  and  that  can  be  of  no  fervice  to  it  after  its  Death, 
feeing  the  Soul  it  felf  is  then  no  more,_  Thus  ypu  fee  the  ne^ 
ccflâry  Confci^ucnCe  of  this  falfe  Priacipk. 
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be  found,  and  has  no  Exiftcnce?  (ft)  But  this  rnaN  * 
ter  has  been  treated  at  large  by  iome  Divine  Per-  [ 
ions,  who  have  invincibly  proved  that  the  Soul  is  [ 
Immortal,  and  that  Virtue  alone  is  all  its  Ornament.  . 
Having  therefore  conhrm’d  the  Truth  of  this  Opi-  [ 
nion  by  fuch  authentick  Teftimonies,  let  us  pro-  ^ 
ceed  to  what  follows,  and  add  to  what  we  have  aî-  > 
ready  aflerted,  that  as  the  Ignorance  of  what  we  are,  , 
neceifarily  throws  us  into  all  manner  of  Vices,  fo  : 
the  Knowledge  of  our  felves,  and  the  Contempt  of 
all  that  is  unworthy  of  a  reafonable Nature,  produce  i 
in  us  and  throughout  us,  the  fure  and  reafonable 
Obfervance  of  our  Duties;  and  therein  conhfts  the 
Τ^εΟοηβ^  ex^Ct  Meafure  of  all  Virtues  in  particular:  For  fo 

regard  and  confider  our  Nature  as  our 
produces  Kule,  wc  fliall  find  what  is  our  Duty  in  every 

the  Ac  com-  thing,  and  accompliili  it  accordiniT  to  right  Rcafon,  1 
pliflommt ef  and  conformably  to  our  Eifcnce.  Whatever  rends  to 
the  Pcrfeâion  of  the  Soul,  (w)  and  that  leads  it  to  the 
Wt'mt  Vir-  Felicity  fuitable  to  its  Nature,  is  truly  Virtue,  and 
■tne  truly  is,  the  Law  of  Philof  )phy  ;  and  all  things  that  tend  on¬ 
ly  to  a  certain  Human  Decency,  are  only  Shadows 
of  Virtue  that  haunt  after  popular  Applaufe,  and 
Artifices  of  a  diiTembling  Slave,  who  fets  all  his 
Wits  to  work  that  he  may  appear  virtuous,  rather 
than  be  fo  indeed.  But  we  have  laid  enough  on 
this  Article.  ,  From 


{u)^  He  fpeaks  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  This  Opinion  that  the 
Soul  is  only  a  Harmony  and  an  Accident  of  this  or  that  Con¬ 
formation  of  Body,  and  by  conicqucnce  that  it  dies  with  the 
Body,  is  admirably  well  confuted  in  Plato's  Treatiie  of  the  Im- 
niortality  of  the  Soul,  where  'tis  ibiidly  prov’d  that  the  Soul 
is  Immortal,  and  that  Virtue  is  the  ibie  Cauie  of  its  Happi- 
nefs. 


i| 

li 


(n>)  I  have  added  this  whole  Line,  it  being  abiblutely  ne- 
ceiTary,  and  becauie  I  found  it  in  the  Margin  of  the  Copy  that 
had  been  compar’d  with  the  Manufcripts,  and  afterwards  m 
the  Maniiicript  oï  Florence  y  γ 

w/  dvr  il  ^ 


From  the  ufe  we  make  of  our  right  Reafon,  it 
neceifarily  follows,  that  we  behave  not  our  felves 
rafhly  and  fooliihly  in  any  of  the  Accidents  of  this 
Life,  that  feem  to  us  to  happen  without  Order; 

(x)  but  that  we  juiliiie  them  generouily,  in  difco- 
vering  cxai5î:Iy  the  Caufes  of  them,  and  fupport  them 
withConftancy,  never  complaining  of  the  Beings 
who  have  the  Care  of  us,  and  who  diftributing  to 
each  Man  according  to  his  Merit  what  is  due  to  him, 

(y)  have  not  bellow’d  the  fame  Rank  and  the  fame 

Dignity 


ditions  of 

(x)  I  take  tKis  Thought  to  be  perfectly  fine  ;  When  we  look  Men, 
into  the  Caufes  of  all  the  Accidents  that  happen  to  us  in  this 
Life,  we  own  them  to  be  juft,  finding  they  arrive  not  to  us 

by  C  hancc,  nor  are  the  Eifcifts  of  the  Capricioufnefs  or  Inju- 
ftice  of  the  fupcrior  Beings,  but  the  Fruits  of  our  Sins  and  Of¬ 
fences. 

(y)  The  printed  Text  has  it  thus.  To  thofe  tehohad  not  made 

the  fame  Progrefs  in  Virtue,  μη  ομοίθ)ζ 

This  Senfe  indeed  feems  at  firft  fight  to  be  fine,  neverthelefs 
’tis  certain  that  the  Paiîàge  is  corrupted,  and  Mark  Cafaubon 
perceiv  d^it  to  be  foj  the  Senfe,  and  what  follows,  rd.  Iv, 
'7!τ£βζιοτ7ις  ΚΛΚΰί,  the  Ills  of  the  fir^  Life,  led  him  to  the  true 
Reading,  tîAj  μ.η  ομ.οί<»ζ  ‘Ts-^CçCçc^jKÎTctç,  thofe  that  had  not 
liv'd  well  in  their  firfi  Life.  And  thus  I  found  it  in  the  Copy 
compar’d  with  the  Manuferipts,  and  in  the  Manufeript  of  Flo¬ 
rence,  The  Pythagoreans  to  give  a  Reafon  for  the  various  States 
and  Conditions  of  Men  in  this  Life,  and  of  all  the  Ills  they  fuf- 
fer  in  it,  had  recourfe  to  the  firft  Life,  which  they  believ’d  the 
Souls  had  led  in  their  Spheres,  before  they  defeended  upon 
the  Earth  to  animate  Bodies,  and  to  the  Choice  they  had  madej 
and  this  was  a  very  natural  Coniequence  of  their  Doârine  ; 

Nay,  we  muft  own  that  by  this  Opinion  they  ihorten’d  many 
Difputes  and  Difficulties.  ’T would  have  been  ridiculous  to  have 
alledg’d  for  a  Reafon  the  Progrefs  that  the  Souls  make  in  Vir¬ 
tue  during  this  Life,·  for  the  Inequality  of  the  Conditions  of 
Men,  and  often  the  very  Ills  themielves  .precede  that  Profici¬ 
ency.  Thixsjamblicus,  toexcufe  the  Gods  fromthe  Reproach 
of  Injuftice  in  Diftribution  of  Good  and  Evil,  fays,  that  the 
Gods  being  infinitely  above  us,  knew  the  whole  Life  of  thq 
Soul,  and  all  it  had  done  in  its  firft  Life  ;  and  that  if  they  in- 
fliif  any  Punifliment  on  it,  they  do  not  therein  fwerve  from 

Juftico 


gave  of  the 
Inequality 
of  the  Con- 
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Dignity  on  thofe  who  gave  not  Proofs  of  the  fame  ^  | 
Virtue  daring  their  firil  Life:  For  feeing  there  is  : 
a  Providence,  and  that  the  Soul  of  Man  is  incorrup¬ 
tible  by  Nature,  and  inclining  either  to  Virtue  or  · 
to  Vice  voluntarily  and  of  its  own  free  Choice,  how  i 
can  they  who  are  the  very  Guardians  and  Keepers 
of  the  Law,  that  requires  every  Man  to  be  treated 
according  to  his  Delerts,  treat  alike  thofe  that  are  | 
in  no  wife  alike?  (;?;,)  And  how  can  they  do  other-  · 
wife  than  diilribute  to  each  Man  the  Fortune,  which  ! 
’tis  faid  each  Man  at  his  coming  into  the  World 
chufes  for  himfelf  according  to  the  Lot  that  has  ; 
fallen  to  his  Share  ?  If  therefore  it  be  not  a  Fable,  [ 
that  there  is  a  Providence  that  diftributes  to  each 
Man  what  is  his  due,  and  that  our  is  Soul  Immortal, 
’cis  evident  that  inftead  of  accuiing  (λ)  him  that  j 
governs  us  of  our  Misfortunes,  we  ought  only  to  \ 
blame  our  felves;  and  that  is  the  way  to  acquire  a  I 
Power  and  Strength  fuiBcient  to  heal  and  amend  all  | 

our  I 


Juftice,  but  have  regard  to  the  Sins  that  the  Souls  of  thofe  they  ' 

punifhjhad  committed  in  their  iiril  Life,BooklV.Chap.  IV·  At  ; 
this  Day  we  have  no  need  to  have  Recourfe  to  Reaibns  that  arc  : 
more  iiibtile  than  iblid.*  We,  I  iay,  who  know  that  the  Ine¬ 
quality  of  the  Conditions  and  Ranks  of  Men  is  a  Good,  not  an  i 
Evilj  that  the  Happinefs  or  Unhappinefs  of  Men  is  not  mean 
Cur’d  by  traniitory  and  perifhable  things,  and  that  all  Men  be-  ■ 
ing  originally  Sinners,  all  the  Evils  it  plcaies  God  to  fend  them, 
cannot  be  otherwife  than  juft. 

(z.)  For  the  right  underftanding  of  this  PaiTage,  wc  need  on¬ 
ly  relate  the  Opinion  of  the  Pythagoreans^  as  is  it  explain’d  in  | 
the  tenth  Book  of  Plato's  Republick,  where  tis  laid,  that  ^  I 
Prophet  after  having  taken  out  of  the  Bofom  of  the  firft  Defti-  ] 
fiy  all  the  Lots,  mounted  on  a  Throne,  and  addrefliag  himielt  I 
to  all  the  Souls,  laid  to  them  theiè  Words  ;  Chufe  your  felves 
your  own  Demons  ( your  own  Angel)  Let  the  Soul  that  has  the  | 
frfi  Lot  chufe  it  felf  the  kind  of  Life  it  will  lead  by  the  Laws  of  | 
NiceJJÎtyy  and  in  like  manner  the  others,  8cc.  The  Fault  is  in  the  1 
Soul  that  chuies,  and  God  is  in  no  wife  to  be  blam’d. 

(a)  In  the  Manufeript  oîPlorenct,  inftcad  ; 

read  S'tojii^y]Q~  j  and  that  is  the  true  reading* 
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our  Misfortunes,  as  the  following  Verfes  will  teach 
For  when  we  once  come  to  find  theCaufesof 


us. 


this  fo  great  Inequality  to  be  in  our  felves,  we  fhall 
in  the  firft  Place,  by  the  Soundnefs  of  our.  Judg¬ 
ments,  alleviate  the  Bitternefs  of  all  the  Accidents 
that  happen  to  us  in  this  Life;  and  in  the  next 
place,  (^)  by  holy  Methods  and  by  good  Reflexi¬ 
ons  ftemming  the  Tide  of  AffliXions,  we  ihall 
raife  up  our  Souls  to  what  is  moft  excellent,  and  in- 
tirely  deliver  our  felves  from  the  moil:  grievous  Ills 
we  fuifer.  For  to  fuffer  without  knowing  the  Caufe  fruhnce 
of  our  Sufferings,  and  without  conjeXuring  at  leaft  m 

what  may  probably  have  brought  us  into  that  Con- 
dition,  is  the  Part  of  a  Man  who  is  accuftom’d  7//^^ 
to  behave  himfelf  in  all  things  without  Reafon  and 
without  RefleXion,  which  this  Precept  exprefly 
forbids  ;  for  "tis  impoflible  that  he  who  inquires  not  They  toho 
into  the  true  Caufe  of  his  Ills,  flaould  not  accufe 
the  Gods  of  being  the  Authors  of  them,  by  aifert-  cmfeof 
ing,  either  that  there  are  none,  or  that  they  take  not 
the  Care  of  us  that  they  ought  :  And  thefe  impious  fdl  into 
Opinions  not  only  increafe  the  Ills  that  come  to  us 
^  from  the  firft  Life,  but  likewife  excite  the  Soul  to  ★The  Lif 
commit  all  manner  of  Crimes,  (c)  and  deprive  it  of  that  the 
its  freedom  of  Will,  (d)  by  keeping  it  in  a  Forget- 

fulnefs  J 


came  to  a- 


_ _ _ nimate  Bo¬ 
dies. 

(h)  I  have  here  follow’d  the  Copy  that  had  been  collated  with 
the  Manufcripts,  in  the  Margin  of  which  Copy  I  found  rcuç 
U^cuç  //s-S-ocTo/iT,  it)  r  c^Scuç  νΗ^ιτί)σ<ίσιν  and  after  I  knew 
that  the  Tlorence  Manufcript  confirm’d  this  reading. 

(c)  For  every  Man  who  perfuades  himielf  that  his  Ills  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  Foreign  Caufe,  upon  which  he  has  no  Power,  for¬ 
gets  his  Freedom  of  Will,  and  no  longer  makes  any  uie  of  it. 

(d)  This  is  the  Senfe  of  this  Pafiage.  The  printed  Text  fays, 

Tu  ^ρβ-çi^^vcfj  ^etud-clua^cty  τΛς  of  which  ’tis 

difficult  to  make  good  Senfe.  The  Manufcript  of  Florence  has 
correâed  it  very  well, Kctv^civ^detç  ΰύ/τίΛί,&ε. 
by  making  him  refer  his  Snprings  to  Cmfes  that  are  hid  from 
him. 
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fulnefs  of  the  Caufes  of  what  it  fufFers  here  below  ;· 
but  to  know  how  we  ought  to  Philofophize  and 
Reafon  on  tliefe  things,  let  us  hear  the  following 
Verfes. 


VERSES  XVn,  XVIII,  XIX  and  XX. 

Concerning  all  the  Calamities  that  Men  Juf- 
fer  by  TDivine  Fortune^ 

Support  with  Fatience  thy  Lot^  be  it  what 
it  will^  and  never  repine  at  it^ 

But  endeavour  what  thou  canfi  to  remedy 
it. 

And  confider  that  Fate  does  not  fend  the 
greatefl  Fortion  of  thefe  Misfortunes  to 
good  Men, 

BEfore  we  enter  any  farther  on  the  Explication 
of  thefe  Verfes,  ’tis  requifite  to  take  Notice, 
that  what  the  Poet  here  calls  Calamities,  are  all  the  ' 
Pains  and  Afflictions  that  render  this  Life  moil:  dif¬ 
ficult,  laborious  and  uneafie,  as  Difeafes,  Poverty, 
the  Lofs  of  the  Friends  and  Acquaintances  that  are 
moft  dear  to  us,  to  be  contemn’d  in  our  Coun¬ 
try  and  the  like  r  For  all  fuch  things  are  trouble- 
fome  and  hard  to  bear  ;  they  are  not  however  real 
Ills,  and  they  hurt  not  the  Soul,  (a)  unlefs  it  fuf- 
fer  it  felf  to  be  precipitated  by  them  into  Vice, 

which 


(a)  I  have  here  follow’d  the  Reading  that  the  Margin  of  the 
Copy  that  had  been  compar’d  with  the  Manuicripts  prefented 
me,  where  I  found  δ-θ-ίλΗ  for  1λΘ«,  which  laft  was  Nonienfe, 
and  the  W  or  à  dyctd-c^v  adds  after  SOKi/lsou,  which  was  vilibly 
wanting  >  and  thus  too  the  Manufeript  of  Florence  reads  it. 
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which  would  no  lefs  happen  from  the  Enjoyment 
of  good  things,  if  we  refufe  to  make  a  good  ufe  of 
them,  as  of  Health,  of  Riches,  of  Dignities;  fox  The  goods  of 
we  may  be  deprav’d  by  thefe>  as  we  may  be  fan- 
éfify’d  by  their  Contraries.  Now  the  real  Ills  are  ^up/Z'as 
the  Sins  we  commit  voluntarily  and  of  our  own  free  the  ills  may 
Cnoice,  and  which  are  incompatible  with  Virtue,  fanôiifie 
as  Injuftice,  Intemperance,  and  all  the  other  things 

1  ·  T  u  Λ  ^  ^  real  Ills, 

that  can  in  no  wile  be  united,  match  d  or  recon- 

cird  with  what  is  good,  well,  fine,  or  decent; 

(J?)  for  *tis  not  poffible  on  account  of  any  of  thefe  ^Hi^hings 

Vices  to  cry  out.  This  is  well^  or  the  like;  for  Ex- 

ample,  no  Man  will  ever  fay,  ^Tis  7vell  or  good 

be  fo  unjufi;  *tis  well  done  to  he  fo  Intemperate  i  as  is  a  Sin  or  a 
we  daily  fay  of  exterior  Evils;  ^Tis  well  done 
hear  Sicknefs  in  fuch  a  manner  :  *Tis  7vell  done  to  ZiZul  ^ 
undergo  Poverty  like  fuch  a  one  ;  when  any  Man  fup- 
ports  thefe  Accidents  with  Conftancy,  and  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  Didates  of  right  Reafon.  But  thefe 
Exclamations  can  never  be  congruoufly  apply*d  to 
the  Vices  of  the  Soul,  (c)  becaufe  they  are  Devia¬ 
tions  from  right  Reafon,  and  Contradidions  to  it  ;  > 

which,  tho’  it  be  naturally  imprinted  in  the  Souls 
of  all  Men,  is  neverthelefs  imperceptible  to  a  Man 
blinded  by  his  Paflion. 

Now  a  ceitain  Proof  that  right  Reafon  is  Excellent 
rally  in  Man,  is,  that  even  an  unjuft  Man,  when  his  ^roofthat 
Intereft  is  not  concern’d,  judges  with  Ju'ftice,  and 
an  Intemperate  Man  with  lemperance;  and  in  Orally  even 
Word,  that  the  Wicked  have  good  Motions  and  mthemofi 
Inclinations  in  all  the  Affairs  that  concern  them  T 

^  Men, 

not, 


(b)  This  is  an  excellent  Rule  to  diftinguifh  Virtue  from  Vice^, 
and  the  real  Ills  from  thofe  that  are  only  call’d  fo.  '’Tis  impoR 
fiMe  to  He  deceiv’d  in  it. 

(c)  This  Idea  is  true  and  fine.  Hierocles  herefuppofes  right 
Rcaion  as  a  But  for  Men  to  fhoot  at:  But  the  Blind,  who  fees 
it  not,  is  always  wide  of  the  Mark. 
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not»  and  wherein  their  Paifions  do  not  over-rule  themi 
mich  they  And  this  is  the  Reafon  that  all  vicious  Men  may  a- 
could  not  mend  their  Lives,  and  become  virtuous,  if  they 
hadthey  condemn  and  foriake  their  former  Vices;  and  yet 
mt  right  neceffity  that  there  Ihoiild  be  a  pretend- 

ed  extravagant  Reafôn  to  be  the  Principle  of  Vicc^ 
as  right  Reafon  is  the  Principle  of  Virtue;  for  right 
Reafon  is  fufficient  for  all,  as  the  Laws  of  a  Coun¬ 
try  fuffice  to  determine  what  is  done  according  to 
them  or  againft  them,  and  to  approve  the  one  and 
condemn  the  other;  and  there  is  no  manner  of  need 
to  fet  up  a  Principle  of  Ill>  whether  we  make  it  to 
proceed  from  within  or  from  without  us:  We  need 
only  the  Principle  of  Good,  which  by  its  Eifence 
is  feparated  from  rational  Subilances,  and  this  Prin-*> 
ciple  is  God;  but  it  is  likewifc  within  thofe  Sub- 
ftances,  and  governs  them  by  its  Power,  and  this  is 
^  right  Reafon.  Let  us  now  obferve  the  Difference 

the  Poet  makes  between  Evils,  (d)  Speaking  of  vo·* 
luntary  Evils,  he  does  not  fay  that  they  are  diftri- 
buted  hy  ths  Divine  FoTtiine\  but  he  fays  it  of  the 
Ills  that  are  Exterior  and  Conditional,  which  in 
this  Life  depend  not  on  us,  and  that  are  the  Effeds 
qP Sins  that  we  ^  formerly  committed:  Thefe 
&  Ills  are  indeed  painful  and  calamitous,  as  we  have 
ρ·β  Lip.  already  ;  {e)  but  they  may  receive  a  Luftre  and 
rtrtue  Ornament  from  the  Hands  of  Virtue.  For  a  regu- 
ÎZZ17  temperate  Life  gives  Luft.^  to  Poverty;  Pru* 

Luflre  to  dence  Nobilitatcs  a  mean  Extraction,  the  Lois  or 
the  Ills  of  Children  is  alleviated  by  a  due  Submiffion,  that 
timLife.  makes  the  Father  fay,  Mj  Son  ù  dead;  and  thm  t 

have  TetttTn'd  baeJz^  what  was  lent  wte  t  Or,  I  knew 

hé 


(d)  For  voluntary  Ills  are  Sins,  and  come  from  us,  and  in 
no  wife  from  God. 

(e)  For  of  all  the  Ills  of  this  Life,  there  is  not  one  but  what 
Virtue  may  convert  into  Good. 
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he  was  conceiv  ά  in  Mort alitj.  In  like  manner  ùl^UsUlufira- 

the  other  Ills,  when  illuftratcd  by  the  Preience 

Virtue,  become  refplendent,  and  even  worthy  -a^orthy^ of 

iEnvy.  Let  us  now  inquire  what  is  meant  inthefe  iinvy, 

Verfes  by  The  Divine  Fortune^  by  which  Men  fall 

into  outward  Evils  :  For  if  God  gives  before-hand 

^nd  of  hirnfelf,  to  one  Riçhes,  to  another  Poverty; 

Th;s  ihould  be  call’d  Divine  \Yill^  not  Fortune  :  i^ 

(f)  And  if  nothing  governs  or  preiides  over  thefe 
Difpenfaticns,  but  if  it  be  true,  that  thefe  Ills  are  Fortune  in 
fortuitous,  and  arrive  by  Chance,  and  thus  one  thefe  Ver- 
Man  comes  to  be  happy,  as  we  call  it,  and  another 
unhappy’·,  this  ought  to  be  call’d  Fortune  only,  and 
not  Divine  Fortune, 

But  if  God  who  takes  care  of  us  diilributes  to 


each  Man  according  to  his  Merits,  and  if  he  be  not 
the  Caufe  of  our  being  wicked,  but  only  the  Ma¬ 
iler  to  render  to  each  according  to  his  Works,  by 
following  the  facred  Laws  of  Juftice,  ’tis  with  ILea- 
fon  that  the  Poet  gives  the  Name  of  Divine  Fortune 
to  the  Manifeüation  of  his  Judgments.  (^)  In- 
4-  afniuch 


(/)  The  Text  in  this  Place  was  very  much  corrupted  by 
the  changing  of  one  iingle  Letter  ;  For  what  can  be  here 
meant  by  f,  ‘F/n  --  r  TCl-àTCOf  βη  aii- 

tem  nihil  hujufinodi  nommibus  imperat,  as  the  Latm  Interpre¬ 
ter  has  render’d  it,  that  is  to  iày,  if  nothing  governs  thefe 
Names.  Names  are  not  the  matter  in  Queftion  ;  Inibead  of 
Names,  I  correfted  it  λίΐζίούν.  Lots,  Shares.  Hejy^ 
chins,  κνβίως  κλιι^-ομΛΛζ,  /Μβκτμ·^'  Hièrocles  often  makes 
ufe  of  it  :  But  long  after  I  had  made  this  Remark,  1  found  rny 
Opinion  confirm’d  by  the  Manu  for  ipt  of  Florence,  Lut  with 
this  difference,  that  he  has  put  it  in  the  Dative,  '-j  fjjifi'' 
o7r:s  rt7t~  ΤΛΪζ  r  Todreov  but  if  nothing  governs  thofe 

Lots,  or  the  Difpenfation  of  all  thofe  Thsngs, 

(g)  This  Text  was  fo  corrupted  that  ’twas  impoilible  for 
one  to  draw  from  it  a  good  or  intelligible  Senfe  ;  The  Manu- 
foript  of  Florence  put  me  out  of  my  pain,  by  prefonting  me 
with  this  Paiîàee  as  Hierocles  had  written  it,'’'H  0tiov  st] 
ίτί  TV  χ,ξ}νο:>  &:c.  Ή  y  qikho.  KAr.Q'/vJ  το 


Divine 
Fortune  is 
only  the 
Manifefa- 
tion  of  the 
Judgments 
of  God, 
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afmuch  as  he  that  judges  is  a  Divine  Beingi  and 
full  of  Underftanding,  the  Poet,  infpir’d  of  the 
God  that  difpences  thefe  Judgments,  has  put  the 
Epithet  Divine  firft,  and  inafmuch  as  thofe  whom 
God  judges,  have  depriv’d  themielves  voluntarily, 
and  through  their  own  free  Choice,  and  thereby 
have  juftly  deierv’d  his  Punifhments,  he  adds  to 
the  Epithet  the  Subftantive  Fortune^  (h)  becaufe 
it  never  happens  to  God  to  Puniih  or  Reward  Men 
before-hand,  but  to  treat  them  according  to  what 
they  are,  after  they  are  become  fuch  or  fuch,  and 
are  themfeives  the  Caufes  thereof.  This  Mixture 
therefore,  and  this  Alloy  of  our  Will  and  of  his 
Judgment,  is  what  produces  that  which  he  calls 
Fortmcy  (i)  fo  that  the  whole  together.  Divine  For· 
tme^  is  only  the  Manifeftation  of  the  J  udgments  of 
God  againft  Sinners.  And  thus  the  ingenious  and 
artificial  Connexion  of  thefe  two  Words  (X)  joins 

and 


K^c/LVoySiJoVy  &c.  On  the  one  hand  inafmuch  as  'tis  God  that 
judges^  6cc.  And  on  the  other^  inafinuch  as  he  that  is  judg¬ 
ed»  &c.  This  is  very  plain  :  And  I  take  all  that  Hierocles 
here  fays  to  explain  this  Divine  Fortune,  to  be  very  great  and 
noble. 

(h)  For  thefe  Words,  Funiβ}ment  and  Reward,  fuppofe  ne· 
cefTarily  either  Virtues  or  Vices.  What  Hierocles  here  fays  is 
not  in  the  leafi:  repugnant  to  this  Truth,  that  God  anticipates 
and  prevents  us  by  his  Graces,  feeing  he  acknowledges,  that 
all  the  good  we  do,  is  done  only  by  making  ufe  of  the  Gift  of 
God  :  Befides,  he  fays  in  the  following  Page,  that  God  gives 
us  good  Things  before  hand,  and  without  any  previous  Merit 
on  our  parts. 

(i)  There  is  fomething  of  Divine  in  it,  becaufe  thefe  Judg¬ 
ments  proceed  from  Godi  And  ibmething  of  Fortune,  becaufe 

1  we  draw  them  down  on  our  Heads  by  our  Sins,  and  becaufe  it 
was  in  our  Power  to  avoid  them.  ’Tis  Fortune  that  makes 
‘  the  Judgment  fall  upon  us,  that  was  not  given  againft  us. 

(k)  This  is  in  the  Text,  The  Liberty  and  Immortality  of  the 
Soul  that  elebis.  But  who  does  not  perceive,  that  there  is  no¬ 
thin»  to  do  here  with  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  but  only 
WiuTits  Liberty?  There  muft  therefare  be  a  miftakc  in  the 
'  ;  Word 
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tnd  links  together  the  Care  of  God  who  prefides, 
and  the  Liberty  and  free  Motion  of  the  Soul  that 
cleds,  (1)  and  lets  us  fee  that  thefe  Ills  arrive,  nei¬ 
ther  abfolutely  by  the  Decrees  of  Deftiny,  and  by 
the  Orders  of  Providence,  nor  fortuitouily  and  by 
Chance;  (m)  and  that  ’tis  not  our  Will  alone  that 
difpofes  of  and  determines  all  the  Adions  of  our 
Life;  but  that  all  the  Sins  we  commit  in  what  de¬ 
pends  on  us,  are  imputed  to  our  Will  ;  and  all  the 
Punifhments  that  follow  thefe  Sins  according  to  the 
Lawsof  Tuftice,  are  aferib’d  to  Deftiny  :  (n)  Andc^ùd  gives 
that  the  good  Things  that  God  bellows 
hand,  and  without  our  previous  Merit,  are  attr i- 
buted  to  Providence  :  For  nothing  of  all  that  exills  have  de¬ 
ls  referr’d  to  Chance.  This  Word  Chance  can  r\Q~ferv  d  "ml 
ver  agree  nor  fuit  with  the  firil  Caufes  in  any  of 
the  Things  that  happen,  unlefs  they  happen  fortui- 
toufly  and  by  the  Meeting  and  Union  of  Provi- 
vidence  or  Fate,  and  of  the  Will  that  preceded  the 
Adion  :  For  Example,  a  Judge  would  pdnifh  a 
Murderer,  but  would  not  puniih  fuch  a  Man  by 

R  Name  j 


Word  and  I  make  no  qiieilîon  but  Hierocles  writ 

ejjjjoijictloy,  the  meer  Motion,  Ncverthelefs  the  fame  Fault  is 
in  the  Manufeript  of  Florence, 

(l)  They  do  not  happen  altogether  by  the  Orders  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  for  our  Will  has  a  iharc  therein  ;  neither  do  they  hap- 

,  pen  fortuitouily,  bccaufe  they  arrive  in  Confequence  of  the 

(Orders  of  God.  ^  ^  ,  n  u 

(m)  For  if  our  Will  were  the  Mafter  of  themi  we  ihould 

commit  the  Evil  and  not  be  piihiihM  for  it.  We  difpofe  in- 
.  deed  of  the  Ill,  but  not  of  the  Punifliments  it  draws  upon  us  : 
The  Ill  comes  from  us,  and  the  Puniifimcnt  from  God.  This 
is  the  Mixture  and  Compofition  that  conftitutes  Divine  For- 
;  tune,  and  that  reconciles  the  Accidents  of  Fortune  with  the 
Orders  and  Decrees  of  God. 

{n)  Hierocles  here  acknowledges  that  God  prevents  Men  by 
'his  Grace,  and  he  aferibes  thefe  antecedent  Graces  to  the  Will 
of  God,  to  Providence.  This  is  obfervable  in  a  Heathen  i  but 
*twas  not  from  the  Pagan  Philoibphy  that  he  took  this  Prin- 
•eiple., 


14^  Comment  âne  s  oj' Hierocles,  on 

I 

Name;  neverthelefs  he  punilhes  the  Man  whom  he 
would  not  puniili,  becaufe  he  has  voluntarily  put 
himfeli  in  the  îiank  of  Murderers:  Now  the  Sen¬ 
tence  pronounc’d  by  the  Judge  againft  the  Mur¬ 
derer  is  antecedent  and  previous  in  the  Will  of  the 
Judge,  and  the  Sentence  pronounc’d  againft  this 
Man  IS  accidental,  becaufe  he  voluntarily  enter’d 
himfelf  in  the  Lift  of  Murderers.  And  on  the 
contrary,  this  wicked  Man  had  the  Will  to  commit 
this  Murder,  but  not  to  be  punifh’d  for  it.  This 
murderous  Inclination  is  antecedent  in  him  as  de¬ 
pending  on  his  Will,  and  tis  by  Accident  that  he 
'  undergoes  the  Tortures  and  Punifhments  that  this 

Murder  deferves  :  And  the  Reafon  of  all  thefe 
Things  is  the  Law  that  gave  the  Judge  the  Will 
to  punifh  the  Wicked,  and  that  makes  this  Sentence 
of  Death  be  inflidled  on  him  who  did  the  Murder. 
(o)  Think  the  fame  Thing  of  the  Divine  EiTence. 
The  Will  of  a  Man  is  to  commit  a  Sin,  and  the 
«  of  Will  ^  of  the  Judges,  the  Maintainers  of  the  Law, 
is  by  all  means  to  punifh  and  reftrain  him  :  The 
Meeting  or  Concourfe  of  thefe  two  Wills  produces 
the  Divine  Fortune  y  by  which  whoever  is  guilty  of 
fuch  or  fuch  Crimes,  is  worthy  of  fuch  or  fuch 
Puniihments.  The  choice  of  the  Crime  ought  to 
be  imputed  only  to  the  Will  of  him  who  is  judg’d, 
and  the  Punifhment  that  follows  the  Quality  of  the 
Crime,  {f)  is  only  the  EiFed  of  the  Knowledge 
of  the  Judges,  who  are  watchful  for  the  Mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  Law  and  of  Juftice  :  And  that  which 

conciliates 


ip)  In  the  Copy  compar’d  with  the  Manuicripts,  inftead  of 
the  Word  ίσΐϋίς,  Ejfence,  I  found  m  the  Margin>  cmçajrictç, 
Tfimk  the  fame  thing  of  the  Dhine  Government^  that  is  to  fay, 
of  Providence  :  But  the  Manufeript  of  ¥lcrence  retains 

(p)  There  was  here  a  great  Fault  in  the  Text,  Έ/?  r  r 
νομοφυΚΛΆίρΙτΜ  infteadof  r 

ofthofe  who  are  judg'd,  it  Ihould  he  read  as  in  the  Manufeript 
of  Flore?icet  r  kcipov··^,  ofthofi  that  judge t  of  the  Judges^ 
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conciliates  and  manages  the  Concourfe  of  both  thefe, 
is  the  Law  that  wilts  all  Things  to  be  as  good  as 
poiTible,  and  that  there  ihould  be  no  fuch  Thing 
as  Evil.  Now  this  Law,  pre-exiiling  in  tl\Q  inü- The Dhins 
nite  Goodnefs  of  God,  faffers  not  the  Wicked  to 
go  unpiinifh’d,  left  III  ihould  be  fo  inveterate,  as  * 

to  throw  Men  into  an  intire  Infeniibility  for  Good,  Goodnefs 
and  a  total  Forgetfulnefs  of  it  :  The  Memory  where-  of  God. 
of  is  refreih’d  and  kept  alive  in  us  by  the  Juftice 
only  of  thofe  who  are  watchful  for  the  Support  of 'in 
the  Laws.  The  Law  therefore  unites  and  joins  to-  us  the  Re- 
gether,  as  well  thofe  that  are  to  judge,  as  thofe  membrmce 
that  are  to  be  judg’d,  that  it  may  draw  from  each 
of  them  the  Good  that  is  proper  to  him  :  {q)  For 
if  it  be  more  advantageous  and  profitable  to  be  pu« 
niih’d,  than  not,  (r)  and  if  the  whole  Scope  ofju- 
ftice  be  only  to  reftrain  the  Inundation  of  Vices, 

"tis  evident,  that  toaftiftand  beaflifted  is  theDeiign 
of  the  Law  in  joining  thefe  two  Sorts  of  Men  toge¬ 
ther,  by  giving  the  Pre-eminence  to  him  that  judges, 
as  to  the  Supporter  of  the  Law,  and  by  delivering 
over  to  him  as  a  Tranlgreftbr  of  the  Law,  him  that 
commits  Offences,  and  who  ought  to  be  judg’d 
that  he  may  be  treated  according  to  his  Demerits, 
to  the  End,  that  by  Penalties  and  Punifhments  he 
may  be  brought  to  refped  the  Law,  and  to  recal 
to  his  Remembrance  what  it  injoins,  {s)  For 

R  2  him 


(q)  Socrates  in  Flato  gives  an  admirable  Demonftration  of 

this  Truth.  ^ 

(r)  The  Text  laiiis  thus,  n  Sditn  βΚα,τΓϋ  :  which  maybe 
underftood  in  this  manner,  ami  if  Jufice  f unifies  only  to  re- 
claim,  &c.  But  I  have  chofen  to  follow  the  Manufcript  that 
reads  π  βλί7Γ<{,  ifjufice  only  regards,  only  aims  at. 

{s)  This  is  a  great  Truth,  that  plainly  ihews  us  the  Inju- 
ftice  and  Corruption  of  Men.  They  wilh  there  were  no  God 
when  they  do  III  that  they  may  not  be  puniihM,  and  that 
there  were,  when  they  fuifer  Ill,  that  they  may  be  freed  froiji 
it  and  reveng’d. 


2. 4  δ  The  Comment aHe s  of  Hierocles,  tm 

r/Jf'The^r  curfe  and  deny  in  the  Ill  they  do- 

fame  Ged  confefs  and  invoke  in  the  III  they  fuffer.  For 

To^e  -fc-xamplc,  whoio  commits  an  Injuilice  will  have  it 
deny  whm  that  there  is  no  God,  that  he  may  not  fee  his  Pu- 

Zl  colfefs  I'ke  the  Rock  of  Tantalus,  always 

when  III  jn^^nding  over  him  :  And  he  who  fuffers  this  In- 
hapfens  ti  jultice  will  have  it  that  there  is  a  God,  that  he  may 
have  the  neceifary  Relief  in  the  Ills  that  are  done 
hiWs  And  this  is  the  Reafon  why  the  Unjuft, 
^  r  ftiiFer,  ought  likewife  to  be  made 

rj  Turn  :  To  the  end  that  what 

mey  did  not  fee  when  they  committed  the  Inju- 

their  being  infatuated  with 
the  Icp^eof  Riches,  they  may^  if  they  make  a  right 
uie  or  their  Puniihmenr,  both  fee  and  learn  by  their 
own  Suff^ings,  when  they  come  to  be  inftrucftcd 
by  the  Affliaions  that  always  attend  Lofers.  But 
if  through  the  Obftinacy  of  their  Will  they  perfift 
in  their  evil  Courfes, and  are  more  and  more  harden’d 
in  their  Wickednefs,  it  may  well  be  that  the  Pu- 
niihment  will  be  ufelefs  to  them,  but  they  will  be¬ 
come  an  Example  of  great  Inftruaion  to  the  Wife, 
v  If  V  ^  and  to  ihch  as  are  capable  of  perceiving  and  know- 
/misailw  Taufes  of  all  thefe  Evils.  The  chief  Caufes 

mturally  J  ‘jj^^^cnt  are  the  Goodnefs  of  God,  and 

ingrav^d  the  Law  he  has  imprinted  in  our  Hearts,  that  is  to 
mthtn  m,  fay,  found  Reafon,  which  is  as  a  God  inhabiting  in  us, 

and 


r>  ofSiJyphus  is  much  oftner  talk’d  of  than  th 

pi  Tantalus.  Fables  celebrate  the  Hunger  and  the  Thirl 
<ή  Tantalus,  m  the  midft  of  Waters  and  of  Fruits  ;  and  thi 
mentions  in  the  eleventh  Book  of  the  Odvjfes,  Hiero 

vJÎî  T  and  the  Fable  m4  have  beei 

variouily  reported  j  for  Plato  in  the  Cratylus  fpeaks  of  thi 

Ro  clerives  the  Etymology  of  his  Name  fron 

the  Rock  that  hangs  oyer  his  Head. 

min  of  one,  and  that  too  the  moft  com 

of  Men,  which  i 

vai  ce ,  and  under  that  he  comprehends  all  the  other  Caufes 
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and  who  is  daily  injur d  and  offended  by  our 
Grimes  :  And  the  End  of  thefe  Judgments  are,  as 
this  Poet  fays,  all  the  Calamities  that  render  our 
Life  moft  painful  and  uneafie,  whether  by  corporeal 
Pains  or  exterior  AffliiEons.  Thefe  are  the  Pu- 
nifhments  which  thefe  Verfes  command  us  to  fup- 
port  in  Patience,  by  refleding  on  the  Caufes  of  the  ills  of 
them,  by  endeavouring  to  prevent  them,  and  to  this  Life, 
turn  to  our  own  Advantage  what  is  moll  hurtful 
in  them.  Above  all  they  exhort  us  to  render  our 
felves  worthy  of  Divine  Goods  by  an  exad  Ob- 
fervance  of  the  fublimeil  Virtues:  But  if  any  ihould 
be  found  incapable  even  of  forming  this  Deiii  e  ;  let 
them  at  lead  by  a  pradice  of  the  lower  Virtues, 
afpire  to  ^  politick  Goods  :  For  this  is  the  reafon 
why  we  are  here  commanded  to  fupport  Calamities 
in  Patience,  and  to  endeavour  to  remedy  them  •  of  the  civil 

Now  what  other  Remedy  is  there  than  thcPre-  htfe, 
fcriptions  we  have  already  given,  and  that  fhewthe 
reafonable  Grief  that  our  Pains  and  Afflidions  ought 
to  give  us,  and  the  Method  we  mail  take  to  heal 
them?  The  chief  of  thefe  Prefcriptions  is,  that^,^^^„, 
God,  as  Legiflitor  and  as  Judge,  commands  the  ought  to 
Good,  and  forbids  the  Evil  ;  ‘and  therefore  he  is  op- 
in  no  wife  the  Caufe  of  Ills  ;  but  they,  who  out  of 
a  Motion  wholly  free  and  wholly  voluntary,  have  and  to  De- 
embrac’d  Vice,  and  caft  in  Forgetfiilnefs  the  found 
Reafon  that  was  in  them,  hepuniihes  them  as  wick- 
çj  recording  to  the  Law,  that  condemns  and  for* 
bids  the  Evil,  (w)  and  he  puniilies  them  as  Men, 

R  5 


M  For  ’tis  by  Chance  alone  that  the  Lave,  which  was  made 
againft  the  wicker)  in  general  fails  on  fuch  a  particular  Man. 
who  has  render’d  fiimfclf  wicked  by  his  own  Will  and  Choice. 

The  Law  indeed  defigns  to  puiiidi  the  Sinner,  but  not  fuch  apar- 

ticular  Sinner  :  thus  that  the  Law^  meets  with  the  deprav  d 
■Will  of  him  who  has  commiited  trie  Crime,  is  purely  tortui- 

tous  and  accidental. 


25  ο 


y 


The 

of  the  Lawl 
which  is  at 
the  fame 
time  wor- 
ΐΐτ^  of  Godf 
and  ufeful 
to  Man, 

Tor  '‘tis^^for 
ou>  'Advan¬ 
tage  that 
he  fhould 
be  rewar¬ 
ded  when 
he  dees 
well,  and 
funifjdf 
when  he 
does  ill- 


The  Commentaries  of  Hierocles,  on 

by  reafon  of  the  fortuitous  meeting  and  dafhing 
of  the  Law  with  their  deprav’d  Will,·  and  this 
Meeting  we  cail  Fortune^  as  we  have  already 
plain’d:  For  the  Law  punifhes  not  Man  as  Man, 
but  as  wicked;  and  that  he  is  become  fuch,  his 
own  Will  is  the  principal  Caufe.  When  therefore 
he  is  become  a  Sinner,  which  proceeds  folely  from 
himfelf,  and  not  from  God,  he  receives  the  Chaftife- 
ment  due  to  his  Crimes,  which  comes  from  the 
divine  Law,  and  not  from  himfelf  :  For  the  foleDe·? 
fign  of  the  Law,  which  is  wofthy  of  God,  and 
profitable  for  us,  is  to  defiroy  Vice,  to  purge  it 
by  all  the  Funifhments  of  Jufticc,  and  by  that 
Means  to  oblige  the  Soul,  that  has  plung’d  it  felf 
in  Evil,  to  return  to  the  Diélates  of  found  Reafon. 
This  is  then  the  Nature  of  the  Law,  which  fpeaks 
always  in  the  fame  manner:  But  feeing  the  Works 
of  each  Man  are  different,  they  receive  not  always 
the  fame  Retribution;  for  that  would  be  neither 
equitable  in  it  felf,  nor  profitable  for  us.  The  Dif¬ 
ference  of  Judgments  proceeds  from  the  different 
Condition  of  the  Criminal;  (x)  for  how  Ihall  we 
treat  after  the  fame  manner  a  Man  who  is  not  the 
fame?  Let  us  therefore  fupport  in  Patience  The 
divine  Fortum^  and  not  repine  to  be  purg’d  (f)  as 
much  as  the  divine  Judgment  thinks  fit,  by  Pains 

and 


(a;)  As  God  rewards  the  Sinner  who  converts  himfelf,  ib 
he  punilTies  the  Convert,  who  falls  again  into  Sin.  ’Tis  only 
the  Peribverance  in  Virtue  or  in  Vice  that  is  rewarded  or  pu- 
nifh’d.  The  Copy  compar’d  with  the  Manuferipts,  and  the  · 
Manuicript  of  Florence,  add  one  Word  to  the  Text  of  this  ' 
Place,  didL^àvdLvjay  which  I  much  approve  of:  Tor  ^  jui) 
To/bToy  Τ/οίμίΙ,να.ν]£ύ  nsscù^,  &c.  Tor  how  βοαΙΙ  we  treat  after 
the  fame  Manner  a  Man  who  has  not  continu'd  the  fame  î 
(y)  He  fpeaks  in  this  manner  to  let  us  fee,  that  the  divine 
Judgment  leaves  fomething  for  the  Will  of  Man  to  perform. 
God  will  corredf  the  Sinner  by  his  Chailiiements,  but  the  Sin¬ 
ner  continues  ibmetimes  harden’d. 
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and  Affligions,  which  feem  to  embitter  the  Sweets 
and  to  difturb  the  Tranquility  of  this  Life.  This 
Refledion,  this  Perfuaiion  will  heal  us  of  the  Sins 
already  committed,  and  procure  our  Return  to  the 
found  Reaion  that  is  in  us:  For  will  not  he  who  is 
convinc’d  that  Evils  are  the  Fruit  of  Sin,  avoid 
the  Caufe  that  plunges  him  therein^  And  if  we 
ought  to  repine  and  be  angry  in  our  AfflidionS:, 

’tis  with  our  felves,  rather  than  with  God,  who 
endeavours  only  to  retrench  our  Vices  with  all  the 
Inftruments  of  Juilice,  (z.)  that  can  make  us  com¬ 
prehend  and  refled  how  incilimable  a  Good  it  is 
not  to  deviate  from  the  divine  Laws,  and  not  to^ 
corrupt  and  deftroy  our  Lives  voluntarily  and  of 
our  own  free  Choice.  For  Affiidions  are  not  diftribii-  Afflimons 
ted  to  Men  by  Chance,  if  there  be  a  God 
US,  and  fix’d  Laws  to  govern  us,  and  to  difpenfe 
to  every  Man  the  Lot  that  is  his  due.  Thus  you 
fee  that  ’tis  very  reafonablc,  as  is  faid  in  this  Place, 
that  Defliny  fljoM  not  fend  the  greatefi  Portion  of 
thefe  Misfortunes  to  good  Men:  (a)  For  firft  of  all, 
good  Men  fupport  thefe  Evils  in  Patience,  through 
an  intire  Acquiefcence  m  the  Judgment  of  God, 
and  in  Profped  of  the  Virtue  which  they  ‘acquire 
by  fo  doing,  and  that  alleviates  all  the  Calamities 
of  this  Life.  Befides,  they  have  ilrong  Hopes, 

R  4  that 


(zi)  In  the  Text  there  is  only,  and  to  make  us  remember  the 
divine  Laws:  But  I  have  follow’d  the  Amendment  that  I  found 
in  the  Margin  of  the  Copy,  that  was  compar’d  ywith  the  Ma- 
nuicripts,  where  there  is  ^  viu  ad\ahov 

Ijf]  r  Qtidv  v'oucov.  Which  is  confirm’d  by  the  Ma- 

nuLript  of  Florence. 

{a)  What  Pythagoras  fays  in  this  Verfe,  that  moil:  of  thefe 
Affligions  happen  not  to  good  Men.  feems  contradicted  by 
Experience,  iince  we  daily  fee  that  the  beil  of  Men  are  expos  d 
to  the  greatefi:  Calamities.  But  Hierocles  explains  at  length  the 
Doarrine  of  his  Mailer,  and  confirms  the  Truth  of  it,  ^  by 
fliewing,  that  in  regard  to  the  Good  thefe  Evils,  change  tneir 
Nature. 


2. 5  2-  ‘Ihe  Gomment avies  of  Hicrocles,  on 

* 

that  Ills  of  this  nature  will  never  difcompofe  tW 
Quiet  of  their  Days,  (i?)  feeing  it  is  certain,  that 
divine  Goods  are  referv*d  for  the  Perfed,  who 
have  attain’d  to  the  fublimcft  Pitch  of  Virtue,  and 
that  human  Goods  are  the  Portion  of  fuch  as  have 
acquir’d  a  midling  Habitude,  that  is  to  fay,  a  Me^ 
diocrity  of  Virtue. 

Moreover,  they  will  eafe  thefe  Afflidions,  as 
much  as  poffibly  they  can,  by  fupporting  them 
in  Patience,  and  by  learning  from  that  Patience 
Τΰ  deny  the  the  furc  Method  to  heal  them,  (c)  For  how  can 

^  Ihould  fend  up  to  Heaven  de- 
tfaidlisZ  Supplications,^  and  oifer  holy  Sacrifices  in  a 
defiroy  all  Manner  worthy  of  God,  v/hilfi:  he  is  perfuaded, 
-Religion,  that  neither  Providence  nor  Juftice  watch  over  the 
He  whim-  AfFairs  of  Men,  (d)  and  fo  long  as  he  dares  deny 
pues  not  the  Soul  to  be  Immortal,  and  that  ilie  receives  for 
mJelnfe  exterior  Evils,  according  as  file  has 

is  without  deferv’d  them  by  the  Motions  of  her  Will.  How 
Confolation,  will  the  Man,  who  refers  not  to  thefe  Caufes  the 
tiZ  Accidents  of  this  prefent  Life,  be  enabled  to  fup- 
^arl  ofiin  Patience,  and  where  will  he  learn 

ùeî.erthan  the  Art  to  amend  and  heal  them  I  ’Tis  hard  to  rc- 
■the  Goods,  folve  this  Queftion  ;  for. never  will  he  refign  him!· 

felf 


(h)  Pythagoras  therefore  believ’d  that  there  were  good  things 
proportion’d  as  Rewards  to  each  Degree  of  Virtue  j  that  is  to 
fay,  that  the  Mediocrity  of  Virtue  procur’d  only  human  or 
worldly  Goods,  which  attend  the  Pradicc  of  civil  Virtues  i 
and  that  the  Sublimity  of  Virtue,  uniting  to  God,  procur’d 
the  divi-ne  Goods,  that  is  to  fay,  all  the  Goods  of  which  God 
is  himielf  the  Source. 

(c)  ’Tis  impoffible;  for  from  the  Moment  that  a  Man  ac¬ 
knowledges  in  God  neither  Providence  nor  Juftice,  he  aftifts 
at  the  Ceremonies  of  Religion  merely  through  Diftimulation 
and  out  of  Cuftom  }  which  is  very  unworthy  of  God, 

(d)  I  have  corredied  this  Paflage  by  repeating  the  Negative 
/>i«,  which  was  vifibly  wanting,  tho’  it  be  neither  in  the  Co¬ 
py  compar’d  with  the  Manuicripts,  nor  in  the  Manuicript  of 
Plortnce, 
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felf  to  thefe  Evils,  as  to  indiiFerent  things,  and 
often  even  better  than  their  Contraries,  iince  being 
calamitous  and  painful,  they  will  always  appear  in 
themfelves  worthy  of  his  utmoft  Averlion;  For 
our  Nature  embraces  not  thefe  forts  of  Things  as 
eligible  and  defirable  in  themfelves,  except  that  by 
fupporting  them  with  Refignation  fhe  expeds  to 
be  rewarded  with  Good.  What  then  happens  to 
a  Man  in  that  Condition?  He  repines  at  his  Lot, 
he  revolts  againil  it,  he  augments  his  Ills  by  the 
Ignorance  of  his  own  Nature,  and  yet  his  Punifli» 
ment  is  not  leifen’d  thereby.  And  the  .Excefs  of 
Vice  proceeds  from  this  Opinion,  that  the  World 
is  not  govern’d  by  Providence,  ofleaft  that  ’tis  ill 
govern’d  by  itj  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  either 
that  there  is  no  God,  or  if  there  be  a  God,  that 
he  takes  not  Care  of  this  World,  or  if  he  docs 
take  Care  of  it,  that  he  is  unjufl:  and  wicked. 

(e)  An  Opinion  that  includes  ail  manner  of  Impi¬ 
eties,  and  that  precipitates  into  all  forts  of  Crimes 
th  em  that  are  poifefs’d  with  it:  For  as  Piety  is  the  Piety  th 
Mother  of  all  Virtues,  Impiety  is  the  Mother  of 
all  Vices.  Therefore  he  alone  will  find  the 
medy  to  all  his  Ills,  who  has  learnt  to  fupport  them  ty  of 
with  Patience  and  Miidnefs  :  And  this  can  come  vices, 
only  from  Phi!ofophy,that  teaches  exadly  what  is  the 
Nature  of  Things,  and  what  are  the  Operations  con¬ 
formable  to  that  Nature.  Operations,whofe  Connexi¬ 
on, and  the  Relation  they  have  to  one  another, compofe 
the  Government  of  this  Univerfe;  by  which  Ad- 
miniftration  the  divine  Fortune  is  diftributed  to  each 
Man:  And  the  Lot  that  falls  to  each,  according 
to  his  Merit,  is  what  is  here  calPd  Fate  or  Defli·· 
njy  which  depends  on  the  Providence  of  God,  on 

the 


(f)  In  the  Manufcript  of  Florence,  inftead  of  ^etvjoFetTrni 
aFiÙclç  all  Jort  of  Injufice»  there  is  '7<ray!ûfcC7rvç  dtriCtistcs 
λΙΙ  fort  of  I,r/[>ie'y. 


going  to 
prove. 
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TheWiUoftliQ  Difpofition  and  Order  of  this  Univerfe,  and. 
Man  has  Will  of  Man  :  For  if  there  were  no  Provi·» 

den  ce,  there  would  be  no  Order  in  the  World; 
Provi-  and  this  Order  may  be  call’d  Deftiny:  And  if 
there  were  neither  Providence  nor  Order,  there 
this  he  ts  y^^ould  be  neither  Judgment  nor  Juftice;  nor  even 
fo  much  as  Rewards  and  Honours  for  good  Men, 
But  there  being  a  fixt  and  certain  Providence  and 
Order,  all  Men  who  are  born  into  the  World  muft 
neceifarily  have  a  like  Share  of  all  the  fame  Goods, 
unlefs  they  contribute  on  their  Part  to  what  cau- 
fes  the  Inequality.  Now  ’tis  manifeftly  evident 
that  all  good  things  are  equally  diftributed,  and 
by  Confequence*  'tis  vifible,  that  the  Inequality 
and  Unlikenefs  of  their  Wills,  which  is  fubmitted 
to  the  Judgment  of  Providence:,  fuffers  them  not 
to  have  all  the  fame  Share,  the  fame  Lot,  iince  this 
Lot  muft  of  Neceffity  be  proportion’d  to  their 
Merit. 

Hierocles  And  let  US  not  be  troubled  to  fee  that  the 

^fZls^thofe  Inequality  reigns  as  well  in  brute  Beafts,  in 
who  make  Plants,  and  in  all  inanimate  Things,  as  in  Man  ; 
ufeofrphat  for  we  ought  not,  becaufe  we  fee  that  Chance  rules 
happens  to  oyer  all  tnefe  things  that  are  fo  inferior  to  Man, 
fopTantsao  conclude  from  thence,  that  Providence  watches 

deny  Provi-  tlOt 

dence. 


(e)  This  is  an  Objeâiion  that  the  Libertines  made  againft 
Providence.  They  iaid,  fince  we  ice  that  brute  Beafts,  and  even  the 
inanimate  Beings  are  as  differently  treated  as  Men,  it  muft  of 
Neceffity  be,  either  that  Providence  prefides  no  more  over 
Men  than  over  other  Animals  ;  or  if  itdoesprdide  alike  over  the 
one  and  over  the  other,  we  ought  from  thence  to  draw  this 
Confequence,  that  even  brute  Beafts  are  likewiie  the  Cauie  of 
the  Inequality  that  is  ib  frequent  among  themi  and  conic- 
quently  that  there  are  in  all  Animals  Virtues  and  Vices,  as  well 
as  in  Men  j  iince  Virtues  and  Vices  only  are  the  Cauies  of  theie 
different  Lots.  The  Pythagoreans  aniwer’d  this  Objection  very 
well,  as  we  iliall  fee  in  the  following  Remark.  Providence 
extends  it  fclf  over  Beafts,  and  over  Men,  but  in  a  different 
Manner. 
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not  over  us:  (/)  Nor  ought  we  neither,  becaufe 

what- 


(/)  ThisPaiTage,  which  is  impenetrably  obfcure  in  the  Text, 
becomes  plain  and  intelligible  by  the  Change  of  one  iinglc 
Letter,  and  by  a  right  Punduation.  Inftead  of  life  it  ought 
to  be  read  ilfi,  and  the  whole  Paflage  fhoiild  be  pointed  thus. 

Ovefi  ίΤΓ  eflicyi  Kj  ^  ^  έΧ,λΟ- 

imk  Tdi  ircoç  As  Chance  that 

prefides  over  Beads  concludes  nothing  againil  us,  ib  Provi¬ 
dence  that  watches  over  us,  and  that  orders  our  Lot  according 
to  our  DeicTt,  concludes  nothing  for  the  Edabliihraent  of  Vir¬ 
tue  or  of  Vice  in  Beads.  Hier  odes  acknowledges  that  the  Pro¬ 
vidence  of  God  extends  it  felf  over  all  things;  but  that  each 
thing  has  Share  therein,  according  to  what  it  is,  and  to  what 
God  has  made  it.  Hear  what  he  ^ys  of  this  Affair  in  his  Trea- 
tife  of  Providence.  ’Th  not  jufl  that  the  Irrational  Beings  flyould 
have  an  equal  Share  in  Providence  roith  Men  ;  V/V  fufficient  for 
*he  firfi  that  their  Kinds  be  prefervhl:  This  is  the  Degree  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  that  is  fui  table  to  them^  that  their  Kmds  \e  immort  ah 
and  fubfifi  for  ever.  But  as  for  us,  if  Providence  extends  not 
its  Care  over  each  individual  Ferfon,  infomuch  that  every  thing 
that  happens  to  us  be  not  ordePd  by  Providence,  ia>e  have  not  our  ^ 
due  Share  of  this  Providence  of  God  ;  for  God  has  created  a 
fix^d  and  certain  Number  of  Men:  He  has  not  created  one  f in¬ 
gle  Soul,  of  which  we  have  any  Part,  and  to  which  we  are  to 
return  to  mingle  our  felves  wiih  it  again·,  but  he  created  each 
Soul  apart  and  feparate  from  the  others  ;  whereas  he  drew  all 
the  irrational  Animals  from  one  and  the  fame  Mafs·,  fo  that  a 
general  Providence  is  fujficient  for  that  Mafs  to  prevent  it  from 
periling,  and  that  which  regards  each  individual  Part  of  it,  that 
is  to  fay,  each  Animal,  may  very  well  be  abandon’d  to  Chance: 

But  as  for  us,  'twas  fit  that  Providence  fijould  order  and  regu¬ 
late  what  relates  to  each  Soul  in  particular·,  for  dis  not  of  Ne- 
ceffity  that  the  Death  of  Plants  and  of  Beafs  fhould  be  régula·- 
ted  like  the  Death  of  Men,  according  to  their  Merit·,  for  Beafis 
receive  not  the  fame  Life  with  us.  Theie  Words  of  Hierocles 
may  ierve  as  a  Comment  to  all  he  fays  on  this  Subjeâ;  but 
while  he  endeavours  to  refute  the  Error  of  the  Libertines  in 
this  Point,  he  is  fdlen  himfclf  into  another  Error,  which  he 
might  have  corre6fed,  had  he  condilted  the  true  Light,  which 
teaches  us,  that  not  a  Sparrow  falls  on  the  Ground  without  the  Mat.  10. 19. 
Wdl  of  Godi  and  that  not  one  fingle  Sparrow  is  forgotten  before  ,2.6. 
God  j  and  by  confequence  that  Providence  extends  it  felf  not 
only  over  the  whole  brute  Creation,  but  likewife  to  each  Ani¬ 
mal  of  it.  And  this  is  what  long  before  Pythagoras,  Homer 

him- 
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whatever  relates  to  us  is  abfolutely  determin'd  and 
brought  to  pafs,  to  conclude  from  thence,  that  the 
Juftice  and  Judgment  which  God  extends  over  all 
thefe  inferior  Beings,  is  likewife  in  them  a  Token 
and  EfFed  of  their  Virtue  or  of  their  Vice,  (g)  For 
firft,  the  Things  that  are  meerly  inanimate  ferve  as 
common  Matter  to  Plants  and  to  Animals  ;  and 
moreover  the  Plants  ferve  for  Nourilhment  to  Men 
and  to  Beads,  fome  of  which  lafl:  are  deftin’d  to 
nourilh  their  Fellow-Beafts  and  Men:  *Tis  there¬ 
fore  evident  that  thefe  things  are  not  thus  order’d 
and  done,  (h)  with  Regard  to  the  Merits  of  any 

of 


himfelf  knew,  as  may  be  feen  by  a  PaiTage  in  the  twenty  firft 
Book  of  his  llias.  If  Providence  extends  it  ielf  over  the  lead 
of  Animals,  how  much  more  ought  we  to  believe  that  it  ex¬ 
tends  it  felf  over  each  Man. 

(i)  This  Paiîàge  was  very  much  confus’d  in  the  Editions  i 
biit*"the  Manufeript  of  Florence  has  clear’d  the  Difficulty  by 
fimnlvinff  what  is  wanting  in  the  Text.  u  τλ 

γ^Α  iiTcoç  ificeij  )toipn  v^n  çn  joiç  19  Çccoiç ΐττ&ίΙ a  ta 
OvlÀ  ζίΙοίζ  )ù  ΑνΰξοίτΓΟίς  χ,οινίί  ^  3  ζ^- 

m',  ζωοις  τί  ^  ;  Thus  you  fee  how  Hieroeles  ex¬ 

plains  the  different  Degrees  of  Providence,  which  God  extends 
over  all  created  Beings,  proportionably  to  their  Worth  and 
Dignity,  having  for  fome  as  it  were  only  a  fuperficial  Regard, 
and  honouring  the  others  with  his  particular  Protc6f  ion  ;  Info- 
much  that  the  Providence,  which  extends  it  felf  over  the  ina¬ 
nimate  Beings,  over  Beads  and  over  Plants,  is  only  a  Confe- 
quence  of  the  Providence  which  he  extends  over  Man,  and  alj 
in  favour  of  Man.  What  happens  contrary  to  this  Care  of 
God  for  Man,  as  when  any  Man  is  devour’d  by  Beads,  dedroys 
not  in  the  lead  this  Law  of  Providence,  but  happens  for,  par¬ 
ticular  Reafons  that  confirm  it.  All  this  Pafiàge  of  Hieroeles 
would  have  been  excellent  indeed,  had  he  not  circumferib’d 
and  limited  too  much  the  Providence  of  God  over  the  Beings 
that  are  inferior  to  Man. 

(h)  When  one  Bead  is  devour’d  by  another,  or  ferves  as 
Food  for  Man,  we  are  not  to  believe  that  this  arrives  becaufç 
the  Bead  that  is  devour’d  had  done  any  thing  to  deferve  Ph- 
niihmentJ  or  becaufe  of  any  Merit  in  the  Bead  that  devours 

his  Fellow.  The  only  Caufes  of  their  different  Fate,  as  Hi^ro- 
-  ^  "  cUs 
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of  thofe  Animals,  but  proceed  from  their  Endea¬ 
vour,  and  from  a  Deiire  they  have  to  fatisfie  their 
Hunger,  to  heal  their  Difeafes,  or  in  a  Word,  to  re¬ 
lieve  their  feveral  Wants  and  Neceffities  in  the  beft 
manner  they  can  ;  infomuch  that  the  Infelicity  of 
Beafts  is  occaiion*d  by  our  Neceffities,  which  they 
are  deftin’d  to  relieve  i  And  on  the  contrary,  the 
Caufe  of  what  we  call  their  Happinefs,  is  the  Af- 
fedion  with  which  we  fometimes  fuffer  our  felves 
to  be  poiTefs’d  for  them. 

(0  But  if  in  carrying  thefe  Arguments  further^ 
it  fhould  be  objedcd  to  us,  that  there  are  above 

us 


des  himfelf  tells  us  in  his  Book  of  Providence,  are  our  diffe¬ 
rent  Choices,  the  NeceJJities  they  lye  under  of  eating  one  another 
to  keep  themfehes  alive,  and  a  thoufand  various,  and  fortuitous 
Accidents,  that  conflrain  them  to  die  -without  Rule  and  -without 
Meafure,  before  the  Time  that  Nature  had  mark'd  out  for  them: 
So  that  they  are  not  punifj' d  for  the  Faults  of  a  firfi  Life  they 
have  led,  nor  are  they  to  exptB  to  be  judg'd  for  -tohat  they  do, 
or  -what  they  fuffer.  From  all  which  ’tis  manifeft,  that  Hiero- 
cles  aiTerts,  that  Providence  takes  Care  of  Beafts  and  of  Plants 
only  in  general,  and  that  it  leaves  it  to  Chance  to  govern  them 
in  particular:  An  Error  which  I  have  already  confuted. 

(/)  Hieroeles  here  gives  us  another  Argument  that  the  Li¬ 
bertines  made  ufe  of  to  deftroy  the  Providence  of  God.  They 
faid  that  the  Gods  made  ufe  of  Men,  as  Men  make  uie  of  Beafts, 
that  is  to  fay,  that  they  nourifh  them  felves  with  human  Flefti, 
and  conieqiiently,  that  Chance  likewiie  has  the  Dominion  over 
Men,  and  that  the  Gods  cannot  be  faid  to  take  any  particular 
Care  of  them,  feeing  they  fuffer  them  to  be  immolated  on 
their  Altars,  and  nourifh  thcmfelves  with  them.  Hieroeles  an- 
fwers  this  Objeftion  very  well,  following  the  Dourine  of  Py¬ 
thagoras,  and  proving  that  if  the  Gods  nouriih’d  themfelves 
with  the  Flefh  of  Men,  they  would  not  be  Gods,  but  muft  of 
Neccifity  be  mortal;  for,  as  Homer  himfelf  acknowledges* 
whatever  nourifhes  it  ielf  with  terreftrial  Food,  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  mortal  :  Now  there  is  no  mortal  Eflence  fuperior  to  Man  j 
there  is  only  this  Body  with  which  Men  are  cloath’d  here  be¬ 
low  that  muft  of  Neceifity  die.  Thus  there  is  no  God  that 
tiouriihcs  himfelf  with  human  Flefh  ;  and  by  Confequence  thefe 
human  Viâims  prove  nothing  againft  Providence.  By  this 
Principle  Hieroeles  overthrows  the  barbarous  Sacrifices  of  th« 
Heathens. 
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That  there 
is  not  any 
Being  a- 
èove  us 
that  makes 
ufe  of  us,  as 
iofe  make 
ufe  ofBeafis 


The  fuperi^ 
Or  Beings 
hate  only 
the  Power 
to  do  us 


US  fome  Beings,  that  make  ufe  of  us  to  aiTwage 
their  Hunger,  as  we  make  ufe  of  Beafts  to  fatii^ 
fie  ours,  it  muft  at  the  fame  time  be  allow’d  that 
fuch  Beings  would  be  mortal,  and  it  muil  be  proved 
too  that  the  Bodies  of  Men  were  deftin’d  to  be 
Food  for  them  :  Bur  if  there  be  not  any  mortal 
Eifence  fuperior  to  Man,  as  ’tis  certain  there  is 
not,  (feeing  Man  himfelf  is  the  laft  of  all  rational 
Beings,  and  thereby  Immortal,  tho’  by  the  Necef· 
iity  of  the  Decrees  of  Fate  he  comes  into  a  Mor¬ 
tal  Body,  (4)  and  taking  an  Inftrument  of  the 
fame  Nature  with  Beafts,  he  lives  upon  the  Earth,) 
there  can  be  no  Beings  more  excellent  than  Man, 
that  make  ufe  of  our  miferable  Body  to  fatisfte 
their  Hanger,  nor  that  abufe  it  contrary  to  the  efta- 
blifli'd  Order  through  a  Deiire  of  fatiating  their 
Luxury  with  it.  (/)  The  Extent  of  the  Power 
and  Authority  that  Juftice  and  Order  have  given 
to  fuperior  Beings  over  us,  is  to  do  for  us  whate¬ 
ver  can  diminifh  our  Vices  in  this  Life,  and  to  call 
us  back  to  themfelves:  (m)  For  they  take  Care  of 
us,  as  of  their  Helations,  when  we  happen  to  fall· 

And 


(k)  Man,  in  regard  to  his  Body,  is  of  the  iame  Nature  with 
Beafts  5  and  to  this  purpoie  Solomon  iaid,  Unus  interitus  efi  ho^ 
minum  ^  jumentorum,  ^  aqua  utriufque  Conditio.  Ecclefiaft* 

3.  19 

(/)  This  is  a  great  Principle.  The  Juftice  of  God  and  his 
Providence  have  given  to  the  fuperior  Beings  only  a  Deiire  and 
a  Power  to  do  us  Good.  But  it  will  be  ask’d  whether  the 
Pythagoreans  and  the  Platonicks  did  not  hold  that  the  Air  was 
full  of  bad  Angels,  who  endeavour  only  to  do  us  hurt  ?  They 
did  :  We  need  but  fee  what  is  laid  in  the  Life  of  Plato,  to 
convince  us  of  it;  But  theiè  evil  Angels  degraded  themfelves 
by  their  Fall,  and  are  no  longer  fuperior  to  Man.  They  fur- 
pafs  us  in  Penetration  and  Cunning,  but  we  fiirpafs  them  ini 
Reaibn,  Beiides,  thefe  evil  Spirits  have  not  Power  to  do  us 
the  Hurt  they  would. 

(m)  Thus  Plato  fays,  that  in  the  Combat,  which  we  have 
to  fuftain  againft  thefe  Powers,  the  Gods  and  good  Angels  const 
to  help  us.  Book  10.  of  the  Laws. 
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And  hence  it  is  that  we  fay  with  Reafon,  that  the 
Difgracc,  the  Puniiliment,  and  the  Shame  that  de¬ 
ter  from  Evil,  deter  and  reclaim  only  Men  ;  for 
the  Intelligent  is  the  only  Animal  that  has  a  Senfe 
of  J uilice.  Seeing  then  there  is  fo  great  a  Diffe¬ 
rence  between  us  and  the  Animals  without  Reafon, 
there  ought  to  be  no  leis  a  Difference  between 
their  way  of  living  and  ours:  For  the  Law  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  is  proportion’d  to  the  Nature  of  all  things, 
and  each  Being  has  the  Honour  to  participate  of 
it  in  proportion  to  what  it  is,  and  to  what  God 
has  made  it.  Concerning  the  Souls  of  Men,  ’tis 
evident  that  God  himfelf  created  them;  (»)  and 
as  to  the  Beings  void  of  Reafon,  he  left  it  to  Na¬ 
ture  only  to  form  them;  and  this  is  the  Opinion 
of  P/aio  and  of  Timms  the  Pythagorean^  who  held 
that  no  mortal  Being  was  worthy  to  be  the  Work¬ 
man  (hip  of  the  Hands  of  God  himfelf,  (<?)  and  uigrofi 
that  the  Souls  of  Men  were  all  taken  out  of  the 

fame 


fn)  For  they  imagin’d  that  if  God  had  created  them  him- 
ieif,  they  would  have  been  immortal  j  feeing  whatever  comes 
from  God  ought  to  be  immortal  by  Nature.  Vain  Subtlety  of 
thofe  Philoibphcrs !  Did  not  God  create  the  Heavens?  The 
Heavens  will  pafs  away.  God  created  the  Body  of  Man  of  the 
Matter  he  had  before  created,  and  he  impos’d  on  his  Works 
the  Laws  he  thought  fit. 

(p)  This  is  explain’d  in  the  Timms  of  Plato,  where  *tis  fàid» 
that  God,  after  having  given  Orders  to  the  Demons  and  infe¬ 
rior  Intelligences  to  create  the  Bodies  of  Men,  reierving  to  him¬ 
felf  the  Right  of  creating  their  Souls,  he  returned  to  the  firfl 
Tun  or  Vejfel,  cm  r  rohere  he  had  mingled 

the  Soul  of  the  Univerfe,  and  that  he  mix'd  the  Soul  of  Man 
roith  rohat  remain'd  of  it  ;  and  that  he  made  it  in  the  fame 
manner,  not  indeed  fo  perfeB,  but  of  the  fécond  and  third  Rank, 
Behold  into  what  Darknefs  and  Error  the  vain  Curiofity,  and 
the  Story  of  the  Creation  mifreprefentcd  and  ill  underftood, 
threw  thefe  too  crafty  Philoibphcrs.  In  the  Life  of  Pythago¬ 
ras  I  have  endeavour’d  to  explain  the  Opinion  of  that  Philofb- 
plier  concerning  the  Nature  of  the  Souk  and  to  difeover  the 
Source  of  it. 
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fame  Tnn^  or  VeiTel,  as  were  the  Gods  of  the  World, 
the  Demons,  and  the  Heroes  :  And  therefore  Pro¬ 
vidence  extends  it  felf  over  all  Men,  and  over  each 
Man  in  particular.  Their  Abfence  from  their  true 
Country,  their  Inclination  to  the  Things  here  be¬ 
low,  their  Life  that  was  form’d  and  order’d  in  this 
Land  of  Exile,  and  their  Return  to  the  Place  of 
their  Origine,  all  this  is  regulated  by  Providence, 
which  ought  not  to  have  the  fame  Regards  for 
what  has  only  an  animal  Life,  {f)  for  whatever  is 
only  animal,  defcended  not  hither  becaufe  it  could 
not  follow  Gqd;  ’tis  even  incapable  to  obferve  a 
Polity  upon  Earth,  {q)  as  not  being  a  heav’nly 
Plant,  (r)  and  is  not  of  a  Nature  to  be  brought 
I  back  to  any  Planet,  that  is  conformable  to  it.  But 
we  have  faid  enough  for  the  prefent  againft  fuch  as 
inceifantly  repine  and  complain  of  the  Accidents 
that  happen  in  this  Life,  and  that  deny  Providence 

with 


{f)  See  here  the  very  Words  of  'Plato  on  this  Matter,  as  we 
find  them  in  his  Phadrus,  where  he  fays,  that  fo  long  as  the 
Soul  can  folloa>  God  ββ  is  always  happy  :  But  when  ββ  can  no 
longer  follow  him  fje  lofes  Sight  of  him,  then  being  miferably 
fill’d  with  Vice  and  with  Porgetfulnefs,  fije  grows  dull  and  heavy i 
and  being  grown  dull  and  heavy,  βο  droops  her  Wings,  and  falls 
into  this  Barth,  where  fije  becomes  fubjebi  to  the  Law  of  Necef 
fity,  &c.  Hierocles  makes  uie  of  this  Opinion  to  give  the  Rea- 
fon  of  his  Aiïèrtion,  that  Providence  extends  it  ielf  over  all 
things  in  proportion  to  what  they  are}  and  that  for  this  Rea- 
ibn  it  takes  more  Care  of  the  Soul  of  Man,  than  of  Beails  : 
For  the  Soul  is  defcended  from  Heaven,  and  may  return  thi¬ 
ther}  ’tis  capable  likewife  of  leading  here  a  well-order’d  civil 
Life,  which  Beads  can  never  do.  ’Tis  therefore  certain  that 
God  has  more  Care  of  Man  than  of  Beads,  iince  Man  comes 
from  Heaven,  and  is  the  Work  of  God;  whereas  Beads  are 
only  the  Work  of  Nature,  and  their  Soul  and  their  Body  no¬ 
thing  but  a  Mixture  of  Elements. 

(Φ  He  calls  the  Soul  a  heavenly  Plant,  becaui'e  it  comes  ori¬ 
ginally  from  Heaven,  whereas  the  Beads  are  a  terredrial  Plant. 

(r)  For  they  held  that  the  mod  divine  Part  of  the  Soul  re¬ 
turn’d  to  the  Sun,  and  the  fubtile  Body  to  the  Moonj  where-* 
as  Beads  return  to  the  Eaith,  whence  they  were  taken. 
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/kh  all  their  Might:  But  'tis  fit  they  fhould  far-^ 
ther  be  told,  that  to  fupport  Ills  in  Patience,  is  Th  Fruit t 
not  only  perfedly  confonant  to  Reafon,  but  allevi- 
ates  the  Ills  for  the  prcfent,  and  intirely  heals  them 
for  the  future.  And  you,  O  ye  wretched,  who 
grow  angry,  and  fly  into  Rage,  what  do  you  gain 
by  your  Paifion,  but  to  add  to  your  Affligions  the 
greateft  of  all  Evils,  Impiety,  and  to  aggravate 
them  by  thinking  you  have  not  deferv’d  them? 

For  the  Sick,  who  vexes  at  his  Condition,  does 
but  increafe  his  Difeafe  :  Let  us  not  therefore  be 
angry  at  the  Difpenfation  of  Providence,  under 
Pretext·  of  its  being  unjufi,  left  by  this  blafphe- 
mous  Crime  we  render  our  Condition  worfe  than 
it  is. 


But  let  us  take  this  Affair  another  way,  and  fup- 
pofe  that  a  Man,  whofe  Lot  is  Poverty,  beai  s  it  in 
Patience;  this  Patience  will  not  only  exempt  him 
from  Grief  and  Melancholy,  but  he  will  find  by 
it  fome  Eafe  and  fome  Confolation;  (j)  for  on  the 
one  hand,  his  Underftanding  and  good  Senfe  not 
being  diibrder’d  and  perplex’d  by  his  Afflidion, 
he  will  find  out  Means  to  gain  his  Bread  honeftly; 
and  on  the  other,  his  Neighbours,  ftruck  with 
Admiration  at  his  Patience,  fo  full  of  Reafon  and 
Prudence,  will  contribute  what  they  can  to  com¬ 
fort  him  :  But  he  who,  like  the  weakeft  of  Wo¬ 
men^  repines  and  flies  into  a  Paffion,  adds  a  vo¬ 
luntary  and  wilful  Grief  and  Melancholy  to  his 
Misfortune;  and  by  keeping  his  Mind  continually 
bent  on  his  Mifery,  and  by  deploring  it  wiihoiic 
ceafing,  grows  incapable  of  procuring  to  himfelf 
the  leaft  Relief  by  his  Labour,  and  puts  himfelf 
out  of  a  Condition  of  receiving  Comfort  from  his 

S  Neigh* 


(s')  Inftcad  of  to  μΐι  as  there  is  in  the  Text,  it 

(^ught  to  be  Sçc.  as  ia  the  Manufeript  of  Flormee. 
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Neighbours,  unlefs  feme  one  out  of  meer  Compaf- 
iion  throw  him  fomething  as  an  Alms,  (t)  But 
then  too  the  very  Difpofition  of  him  who  gives 
the  Relief,  looks  like  an  Upbraiding  of  his  Pover¬ 
ty,  and  ferves  only  to  increafe  the  Grief  and  Me- 
lancholy  of  the  Wretch  who  finds  himfelf  reduc’d 
to  fuch  extream  Neceffity. 

The  Refult  of  all  we  have  faid,  is,  that  we 
ought  to  bear  in  Patience  the  Accidents  of  this 
Life,  and  endeavour  as  much  as  our  Strength  will 
give  us  leave,  to  remedy  what  is  amifs,  by  impu- 
The  Cor-  ting  the  Caufe  of  our  Misfortunes  to  the  Depra- 
rupiion  of  vation  of  our  Thoughts,  and  by  firmly  believing. 
Cm fe  feeing  there  certainly  is  fuch  a  Thing  as  Pro-^ 

of  all  our  vidence,  ^tis  not  poffible  that  a  good  Man  fhould 
Ills,  be  negleded,  tho’  he  wear  on  his  Body  the  Marks 
of  his  former  Sins,  that  have  drawn  upon  him 
the  divine  Wrath;  for  frorn  the  very  Moment  that 
he  becomes  virtuous,  bis  Grief  and  Melancholy 
will  vaniih  away,  and  he  will  find  in  Virtue  a  Re¬ 
medy  for  all  his  Calamities,  (u)  by  taking  from 
out  of  himfelf  a  Relief  againfl  Grief  and  AfHidti- 
on  of  Mind,  and  from  Providenccj  the  Cure  of 
all  his  Ills.  And  indeed,  feeing  our  Sins,  and  the 
Divine  Juftice  that  puniihes  them,  draw  upon  us 
all  thefe  Scourges,  ’tis  likewife  reafonable  that  our 
Virtue  and  the  Law  of  Providence,  which  delivers 
from  all  Calamities  the  Man  that  applies  himfelf  to 
good,  fhould  free  and  exempt  us  from  them. 


(/)  For  there  is  no  Man,  if  he  have  not  loft  all  Senfe  of  Ho¬ 
nour,  but  muft  be  griev’d  and  afHifted  to  fee  himfelf  oblig’d 
to  the  Charity  of  Men,  for  a  Relief  which  by  his  virtue  and 
Conftancy  he  ought  to  find  in  himielf.  Alms  are  diigraceful 
to  the  Receivers,  but  the  Relief  we  gain  by  the  Admiration 
and  Efteem  of  Men  is  honourable. 

(ii)  For  ’tis  from  himfelf  that  he  takes  this  Thought,  that 
all  his  Calamities  happen  to  him  becaufe  he  has  deierv’d  them 
by  his  Crimes  j  and  that  if  he  amend  his  Life,  his  Condition 
Will  mend  like  wile, 


/ 
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Thus  you  fee  that  from  thefe  Virtues  may  be 
drawn  many  Tnftrudions,  that  contribute  to  form 
in  us  the  Elements  of  Virtue:  For  they  difeover 
the  true  Reafons  of  Providence,  of  Fate,  and  of 
our  Free-Will;  Reafons^  by  which  v/e  have  en¬ 
deavour’d  to  mitigate,  in  this  Difeourfe,  the  Grief 
that  the  feeming  Inequality  which  we  obferve  in 
the  things  of  this  Life  generally  caufes,  and  to 
prove  that  God  is  not  the  Author  of  Evils, 

Now  the  Refult  of  all  we  have  been  faying  on 
this  Subject,  (22;)  is  a  great  Confirmation  of  the 
Eternity  and  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul:  For 
to  obferve  Juftice,  to  be  undaunted  at  the  Ap¬ 
proach  of  Death,  to  be  free  from  all  felfiih  Ends> 
and  in  no  wife  dazled  with  the  Splendor  of  Ri¬ 
ches,  ’cis  requifite  we  Ihould  believe  that  the  Soul 
dies  not  with  the  Body,  (x)  And  to  fupport  in  This  is  mn& 
Patience  the  Strokes  of  Divine  Fortune^  and  to  en-  necef 
able  us  to  heal  them,  it  appears  to  be  of 
ty,  that  the  Soul  be  not  born  with  the  Body.  ^  ufUkt. 
And  from  thefe  two  things,  the  Eternity  of 
the  Soul  and  its  Immortality,  we  draw  this  De- 
monilration,  that  the  Soul  is  never  born,  and  never 
dies,  that  ’tis  more  excellent  than  the  Body,  and 

Si  of 


{w)  Here  we  manifeitlv  fee  that  the  Vythetgorems  held  the  Soul 
tb  be  eternal, though  they  iuppos’d  it  to  be  created  :  Therefore  this 
Eternity  cannot,  in  my  Opinion,  be  underftood,  except  of  a 
Creation  before  Time,  or  before  the  Bodyj  or  elie  they  call’d 
it  Eternal  in  -regard  to  its  Principle  ànd  Source,  which  is  God, 
(x)  For  he  pretended  to  prove  that  the  Judgmentof  God  a- 
gainlb  Sinners,  is  the  Eflfèéî:  of  the  Sins  committed  in  the  other 
Life,  and  coniequently  that  the  Soul  exifted  before  the  Body. 
This  was  the  Confulion  into  which  the  Ignorance  of  Original 
Sin  threw  thefe  Philofophcrs.  Beiides,  ’tis  in  no  wife  necelia- 
ry  that  the  Soul  fhould  bfc  eternal,  to  fupport  the  Calamities 
which  it  receives  from  the  Hands  of  God,  and  to  heal  them 
by  its  CoüverÎion.  But  be  it  created  after  the  Conception,  or 
at  the  fame  time,  it  has  always  the  fame  Power,  which  it  de- 
?iyes  from  its  Creator. 
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It eitnmt  of  οΐ  another  Nature:  (y)  For  ’tis  in  no  wife  poffibic, 
*it  Tiniie  fhould  exift  al- 

^he^mil  what  never  had  a  Beginnings  Ihould 

God,  "^have  an  End:  By  Confequenecj  *tis  moil  evident, 
that  fince  the  Soul  continues  to  exifl  after  the 
Death  of  the  Body,  fince  it  is  judg’d,  and  receives 
the  Punifhment  or  Reward  of  the  Life  it  had  led, 
and  feeing  beiides  that  *tis  impoihble  that  what  be¬ 
gins  in  Time  ihould  fubiiil  always,  ’tis  I  fay  moil 
evident,  that  the  Soul  is  from  all  Eternity  before 
The  Like·  the  Body;  and  this  ihews  us  that  the  Soul  is  one 
nefs  of  the  the  eternal  Works  of  God,  who  created  it;  and 

^pQcee^not  comes  its  Likenefs  and  Refemblance  to  its 
Creaton  But  having  fufficiently  fpoken  of  this, 
ternity,  but  ’tis  now  time  to  confider  what  follows· 

from  the 


Graces  it 
h>(is  recei¬ 
ved. 


(y)  ’Tis  true  that  it  cannot  exift  alw^^ays  of  it  Îêlf,  by  its 
own  Nature  5  but  it  may  exift  always  by  the  Will  of  him  who 
created  it  :  And  this  is  the  Condition  of  Angels  as  well  as  of 
the  Soul.  Flato  himfelf  acknowledg’d  it  to  be  true,  that  the 
Immortality  of  the  Angels  is  not  an  Effect  of  their  Nature, 
but  a  Privilege  of  pure  Grace.  See  what  is  laid  of  this  in  his 
Life. 


V  E  R 
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VERSES  XXI,  XXII,  and  XXIII. 

There  are  among  Men  fever al  Sorts  of  Rea- 
fonings^  good  and  bad: 

Admire  them  not  too  eafly^  and  rejeSî  them 
not  neither. 

Eut  if  any  Faljhoods  are  advanc'd^  give 
way  with  Mildnefs^  and  arm  thy  felf 
with  Ratiçnce, 

ΤΗ E  Will  of  Man  not  periîilîng  always  in  Whence 
Virtue,  nor  being  always  bent  upon  the 

produces  the  two  forts  of  Reafoning  or 
that  favour  of  thofe  two  Conditions,  and  that  bear  of  umf 
the  Marks  of  thofe  two  contrary  Difpoiitions,  in 
which  it  fucceffively  is:  Hence  it  comes  to  pais 
that  of  thofe  Reafonings  fome  are  true,  others  falfe, 
fome  good,  others  bad:  And  this  Difference  re¬ 
quires  on  our  Part  a  juft  Difcretion  of  Judgment, 
which  is  the  Effecft  of  Knowledge,  that  we  may 
chufe  the  good,  and  rejecft  the  bad  :  (a)  As  like- 
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(a)  Hier  odes  in  this  Place  follows  the  Thought  of  Socrates  ^ 
who  in  the  Fh<e.don  of  VUto  deplores  the  hard  Fate  of  Men, 
v/ho  by  dint  of  Hearing  the  Ignorant  diipute  and  contrad-icib 
every  thing,  imagine  with  themfelves  that  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  clear,  folid  and  fenlible  Reafons  j  and  perfuade  them- 
fclves  that  every  thing  is  uncertain.  As  they  who  are  often 
cheated  by  Men,  fall  into  a  Mifanthropy;  ib  theib  having  been 
frequently  deceiv’d  by  falfe  Arguments,  fall  into  a  Hatred  of 
all  Reaibns  in  general,  and  will  not  give  Ear  to  any  :  Many  are 
of  this  Difpoiition.  How  many,  for  Example,  are  there  who 
cry  down  all  Philofophy,  the  Moment  they  fee  a  falie  Philoib- 
pher  j  and  Theology,  when  they  hear  the  Errors  of  an  ill  The¬ 
ologian?  This  Extream  is  very  pernicious  j  and  the  other  that 
is  oppos’d  to  it,  and  that  coniiils  in  allowing  every  thing  that 
is  faid,  is  no  lefs  fatal.  The  due  Mean  ought  to  be  obferv’d; 
examine  all  things,  and  retain  only  the  Good. 
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True  Rea^ 
foningi 
hne  deferve 
the  N^me. 
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wife  that  we  may  not  fall  into  a  Hatred  of  all  Ra¬ 
tiocination's,  becaufe  there  are  fome  bad  Argu¬ 
ments  that  we  condemn,  nor  admit  them  all  nei¬ 
ther  without  Diftindion,  under  Pretext  that  there 
are  fome  good  ones  that  we  receive.  For  by  the 
Hatred  of  all  Reafonings  in  general,  we  deprive 
our  felves  of  thofe  that  are  good;  and  by  admit¬ 
ting  all  without  Diilindion,  we  expofe  our  felves 
to  be  iinav/ares  mifs-led  by  the  bad.  Let  us  there- 
fore  learn  to  love  Reafonings,  but  with  a  juft  Di- 
feernmenr,  to  the  end  that  the  Love  we  have  for 
them  may  make  us  hear  all,  and  our  Diferetion 
make  us  rejed  thofe  that  are  bad.  In  doing  this 
we  fhall  obferve  the  Precept  of  Pythagoras^  we  ihall 
not  admire  the  Reafonings  that  are  falfe,  nor  ad¬ 
mit  them  without  Examination,  under  Pretext 
that  they  are  Reafonings;  nor  deprive  our  felves 
neither  of  thofe  that  are  good,  under  Pretext  like- 
wife  that  they  are  as  much  Reafonings  as  the 
bad  a 

(b)  For  in  the  firft  place,  thefe  laft  ought  not 
to  be  allow’d  meerly  as  Reafonings,  but  as  being 
true;  nor  ought  the  firft  to  be  rejeded  neither  as 
Reafonings,  but  as  being  falfe.  In  the  fécond 
Place,  we  may  boldly  aifert,  that  the  Reafonings 
only  that  arc  true,  are  indeed  Reafonings;  for  fuch 
alone  preferve  the  Dignity  of  the  rational  Elfence, 
and  are  the  Produdions  of  a  Soul  inclin’d  to  what 
is  beft,  and  that  has  recover’d  all  its  Brightnefs,  all 

its 


{b)  How  noble  and  how  true  is  this  Diitînélion  J  All  falfe 
Reafonings  are  not  Reafonings  j  for  they  are  not  the  Produ(fif 
ons  of  Reaibn,  fubmitted  to  God,  and  nouriih’d  with  his 
Truth.  How  mortifying  is  this  to  thofe  infatuated  Philofo- 
phers,  who  dare  argue  againft  the  moft  certain  and  moil:  un- 
conteftable  Principles.  All  their  falfe  Reafonings,  as  Hierocles 
here  fays,  are  only  the  noifie  Nonfenfb  of  a  Soul  depriv’d  of 
Reafbn,  and  who  has  no  longer  Truth  for  her  Guide. 
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its  Luftre  :  Whereas  falfe  Reafonings  are  not  in  ef- 
feâ  Reafonings;  for  fince  they  lead  into  Vice,  in¬ 
to  Falihood  and  into  Error,  they  have  renounc  d 
their  Dienitv,  and  degenerated  from  it,  and  are  ψψ 
properly  only  the  Exclamations  of  a  Sotil  depriv’d 
of  Reafon,  and  blinded  and  deprav’d  by  its  Palli  noifie  Non~  - 
ons.  Receive  them  not  all  then,  fays  the  Poet,  of  » 
left  you  Ihould  receive  the  bad;  and  rejeâ  them  SoulMfr,- 
not  all  neither,  left  you  ihould  rejeâ  the  good  : 

For  ’tis  abfurd  and  unworthy  of  Man,  either  to 
hate  and  rejeôfc  good  Reafonings,  becaufe  fome  are 
bad,  or  to  love  and  receive  the  bad,  becaufe  fome 
are  good.  We  ought  then  to  praife  the  good,  and 
having  receiv’d  them,  to  meditate  on  them,  and 
examine  how  far  they  carry  the  Truth  which  they 
demonftrate  :  And  as  to  the  bad,  we  ought  to  op- 
pofe  them  with  all  the  Strength  of  Logick,  that 
we  may  difcern  Truth  from  Falihood.  And  when 
we  are  in  a  Condition  to  ovei throw  Falihood 
and  Error,  (c)  we  ought  not  to  do  it  with  Vehe-  Moderation 
mence,  nor  infultingly,  and  with  an  Air  of  Con-  Tem^ 

tempt  Î  but  we  ought  to  lay  open  the  Trutl^  and 
with  Anfwers  full  of  Mildnefs  to  refute  Falihood.  obferv’d  in 
And  as  the  Words  of  the  Verfe  fay,  ff  any  Fal-  Oifyutoi. 
Ojoods  Are  (idvAnc'd,  give  quietly·,  not  in  grant¬ 
ing  what  is  falfe.  but  in  hearing  it  calmly  without 
Paffion.  For  this  Expreifion,  give  way  with  Mild¬ 
nefs,  does  not  mean  that  we  Ihould  grant  what  is 
falfe,  and  give  our  Confent  to  it  :  Rut  it  exhorts 
us  to  hear  it  with  Patience,  and  without  being  fur- 
priz’d  that  there  are  fome  Men,  who  miferably  de¬ 
part  from  Truth.  (,d)  For  Man  is  naturally  fruit=- 

S  4  ful 


(r)  The  Rules  that  Hierocles  here  prefer ibes  for  Difputation 
are  fine»  and  even  favour  of  Chriilianity. 

(d)  This  is  a  great  Truth,  and  ought  to  keep  Men  m  a 
great  Diflruft  of  theniielves ,  when  they  abandon  themielves 
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Men  natu-  ful  in  ftrange  and  erroneous  Opinions,  when  hé 
^fuce  ^h€  common  Notions  according  to 

βrmgeand^^^^^  Reafon.  "Tis  not  then,  fays  this  Verfe,  furr 
erroneous  prizing  and  wondrous  that  a  Man  who  never  learnt 
Opinions.  Truth  from  others,  nor  found  it  of  himfelf,  ihould 

rtfeùunZl  Pride  and  Folly,  and  advance  Opinions 

ffaj/s  of  oppoilte  to  Truth.  On  the  contrary,  ^twould  be 
Knowledge··,  Very  ailonifhing  indeed,  if  a  Man  who  would  ne- 
to  leurn  Jeam,  nor  ever  endeavour  it,  ihould  ftumble 

orTo^findH  Truth  by  chance,  as  if  fome  God  had  ap- 
6ur  [elves·.  Rear’d  to  him  all  of  a  fuddcn,  as  in  the  Tragedies. 
andthewuy  Let  US  therefore  hear  with  fome  fort  of  Compaifi- 

7o^llek  t  Indulgence  the  Men  who  advance  falfe  O- 

Hell  with  P^^jons,  and  learn  by  that  Experience,  from  what 
i'ity  and  Evils  we  have  deliver’d  our  felves,  (é)  who  tho* 
Indulgence  we  are  of  the  fame  Nature  with  thofe  deluded 
^tlo  confequently  fubjed  to  the  fame 

fame  Weakneifes,  have  neverthe- 
iefs  taken  Knowledge  as  an  Antidote,  which  has 
heal’d  this  Infirmity.  (/)  And  what  moil  of  all 

con- 


to  their  own  Underflandings,  and  follow  not  the  receiv’d  No¬ 
tions  according  to  right  Reafon,  they  fall  into  Error.  But 
what  are  theic  common  Notions  ?  They  are  they  that  have 
been  receiv’d  in  all  Times,  and  that  are  confirm’d  by  known 
Authority.  Thefe  only  may  be  obierv’d  in  following  right 
Reaibn. 

(e)  This  Opinion  is  very  moderate  and  very  juft.  Being  but 
Men,  and  conièquentîy  infirm,  we  may  fall  into  the  fame  Er¬ 
rors.  With  how  much  Mildncis  and  Compaflion  will  the  Joy 
then  of  feemg  our  felves  deliver’d,  inipire  us  for  thofe  who 
Rill  remain  in  their  Errors. 

(f)  This  Principle  is  very  certain.  An  ignorant  Man,  who 
cannot  anfwer  the  Objections  are  made  him,  grows  peeviih, 
and  flics  into  Paflionj  whereas  the  Man  who  is  truly  learn’4, 
finding  noth' ng  that  purs  him  to  a  Stand,  and  having  when  he  in- 
ilriiCted  himfelf  a  thouiand  times  overthrown  all  that  could 
be  faid  aganiii  Truth,  is  always  mild,  modeft,  and  eafie:  Such 
w'as  Socrates  in  his  Diiputations  j  he  never  iaid  the  leafl:  injuri- 
04s  Word  to  {he  Diiputants  who  were  moil  violent,  and  moil 
in  the  Wrong.  Whence  proceeded  this  CalmneL  of  Temper! 
Froin  his  profound  Knowledge  and  Learning. 
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contributes  to  give  us  this  Calmnefs  of  Temper,  by 

which  is  fo  neceffary  in  DifputeSj,  is  the  Confidence 

that  Knowledge  infpires:  For  a  Mind  that  comes 

well  provided  to  engage  in  the  Defence  of  T luth,  getieralfy 

will  calmly  and  without  any  Concern  ftand 

Shock  of  falfe  Opinions,  having  premeditated 

that  can  be  alledg’d  againfl:  Truth,  by  inftru<5ling 

himfelf  in  the  Truth  it  felfi  What  then  can  di- By 

fturb  a  Man  fo  well  inftruded  ?  What  can  feem  to 

him  to  be  inextricable,  what  unanfwerable?  (g) 

the  Difficulties  that  can  be  objeded  againfl:  him, 

will,  if  he  be  truly  ftrong,  ferve  on  the  contrary  pofewhate- 

only  to  fupply  him  with  Ideas  that  have  already 

often  triumph’d  over  whatever  is  falfe.  *Tis  not 

then  from  moral  Virtues  alone  that  the  Man  of 

Knowledge  will  draw  hisTranquility  and  Conftancy, 

but  from  the  Confidence  he  has  in  his  own  Strength 

for  thefe  forts  of  Combats.  This  is  what  we  had 

to  fay  concerning  the  true  Difcernment  of  Reafo- 

ning,  which  is  the  OiF-fpring  of  Knowledge: 

(h)  As  to  the  Habitude  the  learned  Man  ought  to 
acquire,  never  to  fuifer  himfelf  to  be  deceiv’d  in 
any  thing  whatfoever,  the  Poet  immediately  adds 
what  follows. 


(g)  I  have  here  follow’d  the  pririted  Text,  bccauie  the  Senie 
of  it  feems  to  me  to  be  very  fine,  and  to  agree  cxadly  with 
what  Hierocles  faid  before,  that  a  Man  truly  learn'd  has  re- 
fiicdled  before-hand  on  all  that  can  be  alledg'd  againfi:  Truth. 
However  I  think  my  felf  oblig’d  to  take  Notice  that  the  Ma- 
nufeript  of  Florence  reads  this  Paiîàge  quite  otherwiic.  Take 
iftntire  as  we  there  find  it:  T/  »;/  TctpJJfH  f^roy  A?\.vjoy 
OV',  TIVQ-  0  TCtPJ/MjH  7^7 ΟΓ,·  Οζ  ^Ζ^Κ,οήη- 

ycovireu  tau  :  What  can  puz.zle  himt  tts  being  not  t» 

be  folvd?  What  ne-so  Oifficulties  can  be  flartedy  to  put  him  to  a, 
Stmdy  who  has  already  triumphed  over  all  that  is  falje  ? 

'  (h)  There  is  here  a  confiderable  Fault  in  the  Text, 
d'TTcLihjcoy  αστΑτήτϋ  ί^ίούς.  It  ought  to  be  read  as  in  the 
hlanufcript  of  Florence,  ^  'f  S^di  Trdfjcey 
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VERSES  XIV,  XV,  and  XVI. 

Obferve  well^  in  every  Occafion^  what  1  am 
gomg  to  tell  thee. 

Let  no  Many,  either  by  his  JVordsy  or  by  his 
Actions ever  feduce  thee. 

Nor  intice  thee  to  fay  or  to  do  what  is  not 
profitable  for  thee, 

THIS  is  a  Precept  of  general  Extent,  and  much 
the  fame  with  that  already  given  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  N \  Never  commit  any  f^mefnlABi^ 
on,  neither  with  others^  nor  in  private  by  thy  felf^  and 
above  all  things  rejpe^l·  thy  felf\  for  the  Man  who 
has  learnt  to  refpeâ  himfelf,  and  who  neither  alone 
nor  in  Company,  will  dare  to  commit  the  leail  Ihame- 
fiil  Adion,  but  out  ofRefped  to  theReafon  he  has 
within  him,  and  to  whofe  Government  and  Con- 
dud  he  has  relign’d  himfelf,  baniilies  far  from  him 
the  very  Thoughts  of  fuch  Adions,  he  alone,  I 
fay,  is  in  a  Condition  to  obey  this  Precept,  Let  no 
Me^oho  has  Man  ever  fedace  thee,  either  by  his  Words  or  by  his 
a  fenfeof  ^^iions  :  For  he  alone  is  incapable  of  being  cheated 

Worîhisin.  milTded,  who  having  a  due  fenfe  of  hisNobJe- 
of  nefs  and  Dignity,  fuffers  not  himfelf  to  be  cajol’d 
btlng  fedu·^  by  Flatteries,  nor  intimidated  by  Threats,  what- 
fed.  gygj.  £ndeavours  are  us*d  to  that  Purpofe,  either  by 
his  Friends  or  by  his  Enemies  :  For  the  Word  no 
Man  includes  all  Men  whoever  they  be,  a  Father, 
a  Tyrant,  a  Friend,  an  Enemy.  And  the  different 
Ways  of  deceiving  proceed  either  from  Words  or 
from  Adions;  from  the  Words  of  thofe  that  flatter 
or  threaten,  and  from  the  Adions  of  thofe  that  of¬ 
fer  Bribes,  or  that  fet  before  us  Pains  and  Punilh- 
ments.  Againil  all  thefe  things  therefore  let  us  keep 

our 
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our  Soul  well  ftrengthen’d  and  fortify ’d  by  found 
Reafon,  to  the  end  it  may  neither  be  wheedled  nor 
inflav'd  by  any  Accidents  that  can  happen  from  a- 
broad,  whether  delightful  or  painful:  For  found 
Reafon  having  cftablifh’d  Temperance  and  Forti- 
tude  in  the  Souh  as  two  Guards  that  are  always 
watchful,  and  cannot  be  corrupted,  will  preferve  the  two 
us  from  being  ever  feduc’d,  either  by  the  Charms  Guards  of 
of  Delights,  or  by  the  Dread  of  things  that 
terrible,·  and  this  it  is  that  produces  the  exadt 
ilice,  which  the  Poet  has  already  commanded 
to  obferve  in  our  Words  and  in  our  Adions.  By 
this  means  no  Man,  whoever  he  be,  will  ever  pre¬ 
vail  with  us  to  commit  the  leail  Adion,  or  to  let 
drop  the  leaft  Expreffion,  that  is  not  confonant 
to  right  Reafon;  for  if  we  refped  our  felves  above 
all  things,  *tis  evident  that  no  Man  will  appear  to  us 
to  be  more  worthy  to  be  refpeded  or  fear’d  than 
our  felves,  that  he  fhould  induce  us  to  do  or  fay 
any  thing  contrary  to  our  Duty,  both  which  are 
hurtful  to  the  Soul;  and  whatever  is  hurtful  to  it 
is  hurtful  to  us,  for  the  Soul  is  our  felves.  There¬ 
fore  thou  oughteft  throughly  to  underihand  this 
Saying,  What  is  not  profitable  for  theCy  and  refer 
this  Pronoun,  theoy  to  what  thou  truly  art;  for  if 
thou  underffand  this  Precept  aright.  Let  no  Man^ 
either  by  his  Words  or  by  his  AÜionSy  ever  fednee  thee» 
nor  incline  thee  to  do  or  to  fay  what  is  not  profitable 
for  theoy  and  if  thou,  properly  fpeaking,  art  the  rea- 
fonable  Soul,  thou  wilt  never  fuffer,  if  thou  art  All  thh 
Wife,  any  thing  that  can  be  prejudicial  to  thee,  ts 

thee,  I  fay,  who  art  a  rational  Being;  for  thou  art 
properly  the  Soul.  The  Body  is  not  thee,  ’tis  dbiades  of 
thine;  (a)  and  all  exterior  things  are  neither  Plato, 

thee 

admirably 

-  - - -  ,  Tipgll  gx^ 

(a)  Nothing  is  more  true  or  more  folid  than  this  Diftinaion.  P^^^^  d.  , 
Qur  Soul  is  our  ielyes,  our  Body  is  ours,  aud  all  the  reft  is  neither 
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thee  nor  thine,  but  they  belong  to  fomething  that 
is  thine,  that  is  to  fay,  to  thy  Body. 

If  thou  diilinguiih  and  divide  in  this  manner  all 
thefe  things,  thou  wüt  never  confound  them;  thou 
ΛνίΪΐ  difcover  what  the  EiTcnce  of  Man  truly  is; 
and  by  taking  not  for  if,  either  the  Body,  or  the 
things  Exterior  to  the  Body,  thou  wilt  not  trouble 
thy  felf  for  this  Body,  nor  for  what  belongs  to  it, 
as  thou  wilt  do  for  thy  illf;  to  the  end  that  fuch  a 
miilakcn  Care  and  Concern  may  not  inveaglethee 
into  a  love  of  the  Body  and  of  Riches  ;  for  while 
we  are  abfolutcly  ignorant  what  we  are  our  felves, 
we  ihall  be  ignorant  likewiC  of  the  Care  we  ought 
to  take  of  things,  and  ihall  rather  take  care  of  any 
thing  than  of  our  feJves,  which  neverthelefs  ought 
to  be  our  chief  Concern. 

And  indeed,  if  the  Soul  be  what  makes  ufe  of  the 
Order ofthe  Body,  if  the  Body  ferve  as  an  Inilrument  to  the 
Care^  re-  Soil!,  and  if  all  other  things  were  invented  in  fa- 

WhmtT'  Inftrument,  and  for  the  fupport  of  its 

Nature,  which  daily  decays  and  periihes,  *tis  ma- 
j>r0^o/e  to  nifeft  th  ît  our  chief  and  firfl:  Care  ought  to  be  for 
»ur  /elves  v^/hich  is  chief  and  firft,  and  our  next  Care  for 

7/rVlfiur  which  holds  the  fécond  Rank.  The  Wife 

Hedth.  Man  therefore  will  never  negled:  his  Health;  not 
what  roe  that  he  gives  the  fril  Rank  to  the  Body,  or  takes 
it  for  his  principal  Part,  but  that  he  may  preferve 
umr  ^  Condition  to  fupply  all  the  Wants  of  the  Soul, 

felves  in  and  fo  obey  all  its  Orders  without  any  hinderance^ 
Caft  of  esc-  And  laitly  his  third  Care  will  be  for  what  is  third 
tenor  Order,  and  he  will  govern  with  Prudence  and 

^  OHconomy  all  exterior  things,  that  ferve  to  the 
care  ought  Pr^iervation  of  the  Inilrument,  which  is  his  Body· 
to  have  re-  Thus  his  chief,  or  to  fay  better,  his  only  Care  fliall 
be  for  his  Soul,  feeing  the  Care  we  have  of  other 

things, 

us  nor  ours>  but  belongs  to  what  is  ours.  This  is  fully  demonilra- 
ted  by  Vlato,  in  the  firft  Alcibades  i  and  upon  this  Principle  E  - 
fiâetus  grounded  allhisPhiloibphy. 


ter  tor 
things, 
All  our 
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things,  next  to  the  Soul,  is  only  for  the  fake  of  the 
Sou],  and  tends  alone  to  its  Prefervation  and  Profit. 

Now  whatever  is  foreign  to  Virtu?,  is  what  this 
Verfc  here  expreifes  by  thefe  Words;  whatever  is 
mt  profitable  for  thee.  If  Virtue  is  profitable  for 
thee,  whatever  is  not  Virtue  will  be  ufelefs,  nay 
pernicious  to  thee.  We  are  therefore  advis’d  to 
throw  up  as  it  were  a  Rampart  around  us  for  the 
Prefervation  and  Defence  of  Virtues,  by  him  who 
tells  us  that  we  ought  never  to  obey  them  that  ufe 
their  utmoft  Endeavours  to  make  us  fwerve  from 
Virtue,  (b)  with  what  Actions  and  Words  foever 
they  accompany  their  Perfuafions  and  Inftances. 

For  Example,  never  let  a  Tyrant,  whether  he  make 

large  Promifes,  or  in  reality  perform  them,  whether 

he  endeavour  to  ihake  our  Conftancy  with  Threats^ 

or  to  force  us  by  Puniihments;  never  let  a  Perfon 

who  pretends  to  be  a  Friend,  tho’  he  hide  his  ill 

Defigns  under  the  outward  fliew  and  appearances 

of  the  moil  tender  Friendfhip,  never,  I  fay,  let 

any  of  thefe  prevail  with  us  to  deviate  from  what 

is  ufeful  to.  the  Soul.  Now  the  only  things  profi-  The  only 

table  to  it  are  Virtue  and  Truth.  Thou  wilt  there- 

fore  be  out  of  the  reach  of  all  Frauds  and  of  ail 

ceits,  if  knowing  thy  own  EiTence,  what  it  is,  and  and 

to  whom  it  refembles,  thou  always  take  all  poilible  Truth, 

Care  to  preferve  that  Likenefs,  and  if  thou  regard  great- 

every  thing  that  can  efface  or  change  it  as  the  great- 

eft  Misfortune  can  happen  to  thee,  and  as  the  greateft  have  is  to 

Lofs  thou  canft  undergo.  And  there  is  nothing  but  lofe  his Like·^ 

what  is  not  profitable  for  thee,  that  can  make  thee 

lofe  this  Divine  Likenefs.  Seeing  therefore,  what-  * 


ever 


I  have  added  with  what  Wordsy  according  to  the  Copy 
compar’d  with  the  Manuferipts.  The  Manufeript  of  Florence  fup- 
phes  likewife  the  fame  Words,  and  reads  the  whole  Pailage  thus, 
'oiMv  div  k^yoùv  n  Koyoev  Tè  'srri- 

asr^o-ctydyi) 
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ever  keeps  up  this  Likenefs  in  us,  mufl:  be  for  our 
Nothing  in  Advantage,  I  would  fain  know  what  Offer  can  be 

ilmhyu  of  Value  and  Moment  enough  to  make  us 

make  us  re-  ^^^ounce  ib  divine  a  Good.  Are  the  Riches  that 
nounce  the  may  be  promis’d  Us,  or  thofe  we  may  bè  threaten’d 
divine  fhall  be  taken  from  us  of  equal  Concern?  We  are 
Likemfs,  by  the  Didates  of  found  Reafon  how  we 

ought  to  receive  Riches,  and  how  to  part  with 
them.  Befides,  we  know  the  Inconftancy  and  the 
Uncertainty  of  all  thefe  tranfitory  Goods;  for 
though  I  ihould  not  loVe  them  in  this  or  that  man¬ 
ner,  {c)  but  defend  them  bravely  againft  Tyranny 
•  and  Ufurpation,  may  they  not  be  taken  from  me 
by  a  Thief?  {d)  May  I  not  lofe  them  by  Shipps 
wreck  ?  And  ihould  I  keep  them  fafe  from  Rob- 
bersj  and  from  the  Perils  of  the  Sea,  how  many  o- 
Thevolun- tber  ways  are  there  for  loiing  them?  (e)  Let  us 

I  mean,  forthi 

is  reajonsl··  lake  of  Virtue;  that  is,  to  exchange  ail  our  Riches 
ble.  for  a  voluntary  Poverty,  attended  with  Honefty^ 
by  diverting  our  felves  of  all  for  very  good  Reafbnsi 
(/)  and  by  purehafing  Virtue  at  a  much  higher 

Pricey 


(c)  The  Text  fays,  But  fupported  their  Lofs  with  Conflmey,  But 

in  my  Opinion  the  Matter  here  in  queftion  was  not  tolîearthe 
Lofs  of  our  Eftates,  rather  when  it  happens  one  way  than  when  it 
happens  another.  Inftead  of  ,  Iread  which 

is  a  great  improvement  to  the  Senfe.  The  Manuferipts  are  of 
no  help  to  us  in  this  Place. 

(d)  I  added  thefe  Words  which  I  took  from  the  Manufcrfpt 

of  Florence,  which  reads,  vAvciyiov  dvret  d 

Since  the  Goods  of  this  World  are  ib  traniitory,  and  there 
are  fo  many  ways  of  loiing  them  in  fpight  of  us,  let  us  iliel- 
tcr  our  iclves  from  thefe  Loiîcs,  by  imagining  one  Lois  to  bé 
more  noble  than  all  the  others  i  a  Lofs  for  which  Virtue  will 
make  us  amends  j  that  is  toiay,  a  voluntary  Lois  in  Exciiano'é 
for  good  Works.  This  Idea  is  extremely  fine.  ^ 

(/)  This  too  is  a  Qoblc  Thought  :  He  who  gives  his  All  in 

exchange 
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Price,  than  what  we  are  offer’d  to  oblige  us  to  re¬ 
nounce  it. 

But  they  will  fet  before  our  Eyes  Torments  and 
Death;  "tis  eafie  to  anfwer  to  thefe  Menaces,  (£) 
that  if  we  can  but  preferve  our  felves,  thefe  Pu- 
nifhments  will  not  fall  on  us,  and  can  aifed  only 
our  Bodies.  Now  when  the  Body  dies,  it  fui- 
fers  nothing  that  is  contrary  to  Nature,  for  ’tis  na¬ 
turally  fubjed:  to  Death;  it  may  be  burnt,  cut  to 
pieces,  and  is  expos’d  to  a  thoufand  Racks,  a  thou- 
fand  Tortures,  that  a  Difcafe  may  make  it  fuffer  in 
a  more  violent  degree  than  a  Tyrant;  Why  then  do 
we  fly  from  what  it  is  not  in  our  Power  to  avoid? 

And  why  do  we  not  rather  preferve  what  it  is  in 
our  Power  to  keep?  As  to  our  mortal  Part,  do 
what  we  can,  (h)  we  ihall  never  preferve  it  from 
Death,  to  which  Nature  has  condemn’d  it;  and  as 
to  our  immortal  Part,  that  is  to  fay,  our  Soul  and 
our  felves,  we  may  adorn  and  imbelliih  it  by  Vir¬ 
tue,  except  we  fuffer  our  felves  to  be  terrify’d,  and 
unlefs  we  aredejedted  at  the  Thoughts  of  the  Death 
with  which  we  are  threaten’d·  (t)  But  if  we  fuf¬ 
fer 


exchange  for  Virtue,  is  not  in  danger  of  renouncing  it  on  the 
Temptation  of  any  Recom pence,  or  of  any  Offers  that  can  be 
made  him  j  tor  he  gives  more  to  have  it  than  others  can  of¬ 
fer  him  to  induce  him  to  renounce  it.  He  who  forfakes  ht^  AIÎ, 
forfakes  m.ore  than  can  be  offer’d  him.  If  he  had  what  is  of¬ 
fer’d  him,  he  would  give  that  likewife. 

(g)  Or  according  to  the  Letter  :  if  we  can  keep  fafelj  that 
which  is  us.  The  Manufeript  of  Florence  inftead  of  ro  ii- 
μοον,  reads  very  well  το  this  m*  that  is  to  fay,  our 

Soul.  ,  ^ 

The  Word  of  the  Text,  is  corrupted;  and 

yet  ’tis  in  the  Manuferipts.  I  believe  the  Correction  of  Dr. 
Sdviati  to  be  undoubtedly  right;  he  has  corrected  it 

cZacUy  to  keep,  to  five.  ^  , 

(i)  Hierocles  here  acknowledges  that  a  good  Caufe  is 

alone  the  Merit  of  a  good  Death,  and  he  gives  the  Rea- 

fon 


ίηβ 

’Tis  glori· 
QHS  to  fuffe 
Tieath  for 
agoêd 
Cmfe» 
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ter  Death  for  a  good  Caufe,  we  ihall  then  adorii, 
and  illuftrate  the  Neceffity  of  Nature  by  our  Con- 
ilancy,  and  by  the  Uprightnefs  of  oui  Will  and  of 
our  Choice.  Thcfe  are  the  greateft  things  that 
one  Man  can  offer  to  another  to  feduce  and  terri^ 
Be  him.  But  what  is  within  us  is  free,  and  fub- 
jeffc  to  no  Man,  unlefs  we  pleafe  our  felves,  and  un- 
lefs  through  an  inordinate  love  of  the  Body  and  of 
exterior  things,  we  betray  and  enilave  our  Free¬ 
dom,  by  felling  the  Goods  of  the  Soul  for  the  vile 
Price  of  a  momentary  Life,  and  of  Riches  that  will 
certainly  perifh.  This  Precept  therefore  exhorts 
us  to  do  in  all  Occafions  the  things  that  can  alone 
fecure  Virtue  in  us,  and  rivet  it  to  us  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  it  may  not  be  raviih’d  from  us  neithet 
by  Violence,  nor  by  Fraud;  let  us  now  go  on  with 
the  following  Precepts  that  have  an  evident  Con¬ 
nexion  with  this. 


fon  of  it  :  Nothing  can  ennoble  and  render  renown’d  the 
Neceffity  of  Nature,  for  thus  he  calls  Death  but  Conilancy. 
and  the  uprightnefs  of  the  Will  and  of  Choice. 


VERSES 
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VERSES  XXVII,  XXVIII,  and 

XXIX. 

Con  fuit  and  T)  either  ate  before  thou  ABy 
that  thou  mayf  not  commit  foolif) 
AEiions. 

For  'tis  the  Fart  of  a  miferable  Man  to 
fpeak  and  to  αδί  without  Refle£iion, 

But  do  that  which  will  not  affli£l  thee 
afterwards  y  nor  oblige  thee  to  Repen^ 
tance. 

WISE  and  Prudent  Deliberation  is  the  Mother  Wife  and 
of  Virtues,  and  perfeds  and  preferves  them,  pudem 
infomuch  that  'tis  their  Mother,  their  Nurfc,  and 
their  Guard;  for  when  we  confult  quietly  within  Mother, 
our  felves  what  Courfe  of  Life  we  ought  to  follow,  mrfeand 
we  chufe  Virtue  for  the  fake  of  its  Beauty.  After  »/ 
this  Choice,  the  Soul,  ftrengthen’d  by  this  Conful- 
tation,  encounters  and  fupports  all  Toils  and  Con¬ 
flits  on  account  of  Virtue,  and  being  already  ac- 
cuftom’d  to  the  PoifeiTion  of  honeft;  and  excellent 
things,  it  preferves  its  Judgment  found  and  intire 
amidfl:  the  Troubles  of  the  moil:  grievous  Calami¬ 
ties  ;  nor  can  any  thing  that  comes  from  without 
to  difeompofe  and  difmay  it,  everoblige  it  to  change 
its  Opinion,  fo  far  as  to  believe  that  there  can  be 
any  other  happy  Courfe  of  Life,  but  that  which  of 
its  own  free  IVlotion  it  choie  and  embrac  d,  after 
having  judg’d  it  to  be  the  beft  and  moil  excellent. 

Hence  it  comes,  that  there  are  three  fenfible  Ef-  Three  Ef- 
feefls  of  wife  Deliberation.  Firil,  the  Choice  of/** 
the  beft  Life;  fecondly,  thePraâice  of  the  Life  we  ' 

have  chofen  ;  and  thirdly,  a  confiant  and  exaiSl^  Ob- 
fervance  of  what  we  had  well  and  wifely  reiblv  d  on. 

'  T,  The 
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The  firft  of  thefe  three  Eifeds  is  the  Reafon  that 
precedes  the  Execution  of  what  we  defire  to  do, 
and  that  lays,  as  I  may  fay,  the  Principles  of  the 
Aftions.  The  fécond  is  the  Reafon  that  accompa¬ 
nies  the  Execution,  and  that  accommodates  and  ad- 
jufts  before  hand  each  particular  Adtion  to  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  that  precede  it.  And  the  third  is  the  Rea¬ 
fon  that  follows  the  Execution,  and  examining  each 
Aâion  we  have  done,  judges  whether  it  was  well 
done,  and  as  it  ought  ;  for  in  all  things  whatever, 
the  Ihining  Beauty  of  Wife  and  Prudent  Delibera¬ 
tion  is  eminently  conlpicuous.  Sometimes  it  pro¬ 
duces  Virtues  ;  Ibmetimes  it  nourilhes  and  per- 
feâsthem,  and  laftly  tis  watchful  to preferve  them; 
(a)  fo  that  ’tis  it  felf  the  Beginning,  the  Middle, 
and  the  End  of  all  good  Things.  In  wife  Delibe¬ 
ration  we  find  a  Deliverance  from  all  our  Ills;  and 
hy  h,  and  it  alone,  we  are  enabled  to  bring  the 
Virtues  to  Perfedtion.  For  ours  being  an  intelli¬ 
gent  Nature,  and  confequently  capable  to  confult 
and  deliberate;  and  inclining  of  its  own  free  Will 
and  Choice,  to  take  a  good  or  a  bad  Advice;  if  it 
chules  well,  the  good  Life  it  embraces,  preferves  its 
ERence  untainted  ;  whereas  if  it  makes  a  Choice 
without  Reaibn,  that  Choice  corrupts  it  as  much 
as  in  it  lyes.  ^  Now  the  Corruption  of  what  is  im- 
Vice,  the  Mother  whereof  is  TemcTity , 
whicli  this  Verfe  commands  us  to  avoid,  that  we 
may  not  commit  foolip  Aüionr,  and  the  foolifli 
Aâions  are  the  wicked  and  ill  Adtions;  for  to  fpeak^ 
and  to  aEl  without  Reafon  and  without  Refledion, 
is  the  Part  of  a  miferable  Man,  that  is  to  lay,  is  the 
- - - '  Nature 


(a)  I  have  follow’d 


,  '  -  - *  triO  iduagc  liic  IVianuiCript  < 

Fiorencey  thzt  fays  more  than  the  printed  Texts  for  itreac 
It  as  follows,  Ti  ^  ^  TiAdriie  Zvas  ^ 

α>-αθ«Γ,  ^  ci;  τλο7»  ^  KetyS, 

Λ  *  T«uTBf  «μιν  ^  tW  ^  dÇiH 
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Nature  of  a  wicked  Man.  But  if  thou  doft  deli¬ 
berate  before  thou  ad,  thou  wilt  never  commit  any 
of  thefe  fooliih  Adions,  which  can  only  ferve  to 
afflid  afterwards  them  who  have  aded  rafhly,  and 
without  Confultation  ;  for  Repentance  evidently 
demonftrates  the  badnefs  of  the  Choice^  of  which 
Experience  has  ihewn  thee  the  difadvantage.  {b)  As 
on  the  contrary  the  Eifeds  of  good  Confultation 
are  an  Evidence  of  the  goodnefs  and  of  the  fafety 
of  the  Choice,  by  proving  even  by  the  Very  Adions 
themfelves  the  Advantages  that  refultrfrom  them.  I 
fay  the  Advantages,  not  in  relation  to  the  Body,  or 
to  any  exterior  things,  but  to  our  felves^  the  Ad¬ 
vantage  that  accrues  to  us,  who  are  here  comman¬ 
ded  to  confult  before  iveaÜ>  and  to  do  only  the 
ons  that  'will  not  us  afterwards',  that  is  to  fay, 

that  will  not  afflici  our  Souls,  For  what  Advantage 
is  it  to  a  Man  to  heap  up  vaft  Riches  by  Perjuries, 
Murthers,  and  by  all  forts  of  other  ill  Adions?  What 
will  he  gain  by  exterior  Riches,  if  he  leave  his  Soul 
in  Poverty,  and  in  the  extreameft  Indigence  of  the 
only  Goods  that  can  be  ufeful  to  it  ?  To  be  be- 
hdes  reduc’d  to  the  wretched  ftate  of  Infenfibility, 
which  increafes  his  Mifery;  or,  if  the  Checks  of 
his  Confeience  awaken  in  him  a  Senfe  of  his  Crimes, 
to  fuffer  unfpeakable  Tortures  in  his  Soul  which  re* 
fuit  from  that  Remorfe;  to  be  Night  and  Day  in 
continual  dread  of  the  Puniihments  of  Hell,  and  to 
find  no  other  Remedy  to  his  Ills  than  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  Hopes  of  Annihilation  ?  For  fuch  is 
the  miferable  Condition  to  which  he  is  reduc’d, 
that  he  endeavours  to  heal  one  Evil  by  another,  and 

T  %  think 


(b)  Inftead  of  I  had  rxiade  ufe  of  be- 

caufe  the  Series  of  the  Difeourfe  yihbly  required  it  î  \mt  after- 
wards  1  found  it  in  the  Margin  of  the  Copy  that  had  been  s 
compar’d  with  the  Manuferipts,  and  in  φε  Manufcript  of  Fh- 

rente, 
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The  Wtck-  thinking  by  the  Death  of  his  Soul  to  be  freed  bont 
the  Puniiliments  due  to  his  Crimes  he  condemns 
the  Death  himfelf  to  be  nothing  after  De^th,  (c)  that  he  may 
of  the  Soul,  avoid  the  Torments  which  the  Thoughts  of  the  hil 
togetrtdof  Judgment  fet  before  his  Eyes.  For  the  Wicked 

Ihe^arfin  not  have  his  Soul  Immortal,  left  it  Ihould 

of  the  Fu.  hye  in  the  other  Life  only  to  fuffer  there.  And  in 
nifhments^  this  Thought  he  anticipates  the  Sentence  of  his 
Judge,  and  condemns  himfelf  to  eternal  Death,  as 

Thlmcked^^  a  wicked  Soul  ihould  have 

v>ht?co?7-  any  Exiftence.  And  this  Wretch  who  by  his 
demns  his  Raihnefs  and  Folly  has  precipitated  himfelf  into  Vice, 
detains  paftes  à  Sentence  againft  himfelf,  conformable 

jomlNotton  Wickednefs  and  Crimes  :  But  ’tis  not  the 

ofjufiice.  fame  thing  with  the  Judges  of  Hell,  for  they  give 
TortheVy-  Sentence  according  to  the  Rules  of  Truth,  and  pro- 

bdf^T^he  ought  to  be  no  more,  but 

Torments  ought  to  be  no  longer  Vicious;  and  they 

cfHelltobe  endeavour  to  amend  and  to  heal  it,  by  ordering 
only  tempo·  Puniihments  for  the  Cure  of  Nature,  asPhyficians 
^^7*  by  Caufticks  and  Incifions  cure  the  moft  malig¬ 
nant  Ulcers·  Thefe  Judges  punifti  Crimes  in  or¬ 
der  to  drive  away  Vice  by  Repentance;  nor  do 
they  annihilate  the  Effence  of  the  Soul,  (e)  and  re¬ 
duce  it  to  be  no  more;  on  the  contrary,  they  re·^ 

ftore 


(c)  The  Manufcript  of  Florence  has  very  well  reilor’d  this 

Paflage,  for  inftead  oî  ovyhjj*  which  can  have  nothing  to  do 
here,  it  reads  to  avoids  to  fly  from. 

(d)  For  he  condemns  his  Soul  to  be  no  more.  The  Manu¬ 
fcript  of  Florence,  inilead  of  d}CQrcûç  dufjeiAv,  reads  ^.γ^οτκς 
μγίΙείΛΐ/,  &c.  paffes  a  Sentence  proportionable  to  his  Crimes·, 
which  comes  to  the  fame  Senfe. 

(e)  I  have  here  follow’d  the  Leéfion  that  I  found  in  the  Copy 
that  has  been  compar’d  with  the  Manufcripts,  and  which  I 
thought  well  worth  the  retaining  :  For  inftead  of  μα,κλΛν  £- 
^etvdyofjîç,  I  there  found  ί^λλ’  eV  ^vcu  μ,^ΚΚον  Ι'ΤΛΚώ- 
youjîii  and  I  am  pleas’d  to  iec  this  Addition  confirm’d  by  the 
Manufcript  of  Florence, 
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ftore  it  to  its  true  Being,  by  purging  it  from  all 
the  Paffions  that  corrupt  it.  For  the  very  EfTence 
of  the  Soul  is  in  danger  of  being  annihilated  and 
deftroy’d,  when  fwerving  from  its  good,  it  plun¬ 
ges  it  felf  (f)  into  what  is  contrary  to  its  Nature: 

And  when  it  returns  to  what  is  confonant  to  its 
Nature,  it  finds  again  its  Being,  and  recovers  its 
primitive  Purity,  which  it  had  deprav’d  and  cor^ 
rupted  by  the  Mixture  and  Drofs  of  the  Paffions. 

We  ought  therefore  above  all  things  to  endeavour 

not  to  fin  at  all;  but  when  we  have  finn’d,  ^CTnmcence 

ought  to  embrace  the  Puniiliment,  as  the  foie  bj  sm, 

medy  for  our  Sins,  and  as  what  will  correct:  our  Raffi- 

nefs  and  our  Folly  by  the  falutary  Succour  of 

dence  and  of  Reafon.  For  the  Innocence  we  loft  by  and  by  λ 

Sin,  we  recover  by  Repentance,  and  by  the  ç^oed  good  ufe  of 

ÙTe  we  make  of  the  Piinilliments  with  which  God 

chaftifes  us  to  reinftate  us  in  our  Integrity. 

Repentance  is  the  beginning  of  Philofophy,  the  Repentance 
avoiding  of  all  foolifh  Words  and  Acftioris,  and be- 
the  firft  Step  of  a  Life  that  will  no  more  be 
jed  to  Repentance:  For  he  who  prudently  delibe- 
rates  before  he  a(fts,  never  falls  into  involuntary 
and  unforefeen  Troubles  and  Misfortunes,  nor  ever 
commits  unwittingly  any  Actions  whofe  Confe- 
quences  and  Events  he  has  Reafon  to  apprehend: 

But  he  diTpofes  of  the  prefent  time,  and  prepares 
himfelf  to  receive  whatever  can  happen  contrary 
to  his  Expedation:  Therefore  neither  the  Hope 
of  what  we  call  Goods  makes  him  renounce  his 
real  Good,  nor  does  the  Fear  of  Evils  incline  him  to 
commit  real  Ills:  (V)  But  having  his  Mind  conti- 

T  I  nually 


(f)  lîi  the  Text,  inftead  of  cf/cc  f  tdç  το  μη  (SfJ-  φΰ/τιν 
it  ought  to  be  cT/cb  ^  ei?  to  μη  χβ  φΰσιν 
dr  if  be  retain’d,  the  Negative  muft  be  blotted  out.  This 
Fault  is  in  the  ManuferiptSi  ^  ^  ^ 

(^)  In  the  Manufeript  of  Florence,  inftead  of  τίηΐ  Θ«- 
ας  ΚΛνονΛζί  to  the  Divine  Kulesj  there  is  ^  OioVy  to  God. 
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nually  bent  on  the  Rules  that  God  has  prefcrib^dj 
he  fquares  his  whole  Life  according  to  them. 

But  that  thou  may’ft  know  moil:  aifurediy  that 
*£is  the  Part  of  a  miferable  Perfon  indeed  to  fpeak 
and  to  ad  without  Reafon,  behold  Medea  deplo-^ 
ring  her  Miferies  on  our  Theatres.  The  Fury  of 
a  fenfelefs  Amour  fpurr’d  her  on  to  betray  her  Pa¬ 
rents,  and  to  run  away  with  a  Foreigner;  at  length 
finding  her  felf  contemn’d  and  forfaken  by  him, 
ihe  thought  her  Misfortunes  infupporrable,  and  in 
that  Thought  fhe  breaks  out  into  this  Imprecation, 

(h)  Let  Heavens  dire  Thunder  on  my  Head  be  hurt d^ 

After  which  fhe  falls  to  committing  the  moil:  hei^ 
nous  of  Crimes,  In  the  firfl:  place,  "tis  unreafona- 
ble  and  fooliih  in  hçr  to  pray  that  what  is  done 
might  be  undone;  and  then  like  a  fenielefs  diflrad- 
ed  Perfon  indeed,  fiie  thinks  to  heal  her  Ills  by  o- 
ther  Ills;  hoping  to  efface  the  Beginning'  of  her 
Miferies  by  a  yet  more  miferable  End,  (/)  for 

fhe 


(/?)  This  Verfe  is  in  the  Medea  of  Eurspides.  The  intire  Paf· 
fige  runs  thus  : 

aT  cT/ct  [JLH  ϋΐφΛλοΐζ 
Bcui1>  T/  μο7  ζίΐΐ'  ’içt 

Φίν»  ÇiVi  ^ctvdrco  )tci]ctKv(Td,^ciVi 
Bidjciv  rsr^?^i7rti(Tct· 

(i)  This  is  not  in  the  printed  Text  ;  hut  I  found  it  in  the 
Margin  of  the  Copy  that  had  been  compar’d  with  the  Manu- 
feripts.  ’Tis  manifeil  Hierocles  writ  it }  befidcs  ’tis  very  necei- 
iary  for^compleating  the  Senfe:  Th)  d  clCahlaç  Α^χϊΐν 

0/^3  xdiç^vh  'ΤΓ  eu  d'à  κ]  01/ ici,  dC'éKoV 

'^audo'TTo'nctv  :  Which  is  a  Thought  perfe6bly  fine* 

and  Word  for  Word  in  Latin:  Erincipium  Temerftatis  deleve 
fut  at  fine  pejori,  finit  am  filiornm  procreationemi  infana  eornm 
eccifione  fermât  ans.  This  is  the  way  of  Menj  when  they 

have 
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ihe  madly  endeavours  by  the  Murther  of  heir 
Children,  to  attone  for  her  Marriage,  to  which 
flie  had  confented  rafhly  and  without  Reflexion.  ^ 

And  if  you  have  a  mind  to  fee  how  Hower  s 
jigamemnon  behaves  himfelf,  you  will  find  that 
Prince,  when  he  is  punifh’d  for  not  having  bridled 
his  Rage,  crying  out  with  Tears  in  his  Eyes, 


^  Im  lofl  !  undone  /  <dnd  all  Strength  for  faites  me»  Ver^ 

,  tenth  Book 

And  in  the  ill  State  of  his  Affairs,  he  c|uenches 
with  a  Flood  of  Tears  that  Fire  of  his  Eyes  which 
Rage  had  kindled  in  his  Profperity. 

This  is  the  Life  of  every  fooliih  and  inconii- 
derate  Man.  He  is  driven  and  tofs’d  to  and  fro  by 
contrary  Paflions  ;  Infupportabie  in  Proiperity>  dc^- 
jcifted  in  Adveriity  :  Imperious  and  haughty  when 
he  hopes,  cowardly  and  crouching  when  he  fears. 

In  a  Word,  not  having  the  generous  Conftancy 
that  prudent  Deliberation  infpires,  he  veers  about 

with  every  Blaft  of  Fortune. 

That  we  therefore  may  not  furniih  the  Publick 
with  thefe  Sorts  of  Scenes,  let  us  take  found  Reafon 
for  our  Guide  in  all  our  Adions,  imitating  Socra- 
teSy  who  fomewhere  fays,  YoPt  knoiu  that  I  am  not 
now  to  begin  to  accuflom  mj  felf  (k)  ^ot  to  obey  any 
of  mine,  except  the  Reafon  7vhich  after  due  Examif 
nation  appears  to  he  mofl  jufi  and  upright,  ^  By  this 
Expreiïion>  any  of  mincy  he  meai^s  all  his  Senfes. 

T  4  And  , 


have  once  aaed  without  Refleftion,  they  end^vour  to  cover 
their  Faults  by  other  Faults  that  are  often  greater.  The  Ma- 
nufcript  of  Florence  confirms  the  Addition  of  this  Pafiage. 

(k)  This  Pail6ge  is  in  the  Crito  of  Plato.  'Twas  rcquifite  to 
tranOate  it  literally,  hecaufe  of  the  Explication  of  Hierocles. 
which  would  otherwife  have  been  obfcure.  And  I  am  of  O- 
pinion  that  many  good  Thoughts  of  thefe  Philofophers  are 
loft,  when  their  Tranflators  keep  not  clofc  enough  to  the  Let- 
ter. 


2,84 

The  Tajfi- 
ons  were  gi- 

'ven.  Ui  10  be 
fubfervient 
to  Reajcn, 


/ 


M'crodes 
Jcems  to 
hi^ve  bcr- 
Y :w  il  this 
ff  om  what 
Socrates 
Jays  in  the 
prjl  Alcibi- 
ades· 

God  and 
Reafo?}  the 
only  Rule  of 
GooJn 
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And  indeed  âli  the  Things  that  arc  given  us  (^Γ)  to 
be  fubfervient  to  Reafon,  as  Anger,  Love,  Strife, 
and  even  the  Body  it  felf^  which  is  to  Terve  as  an 
Inilrument  to  all  thefe  Faculties;  all  thefe  things, 
I  fay,  are  ottrs,  but  not  us;  and  we  ought  to  o- 
bey  none  of  them,  except,  as  Socrates  fays,  found 
Reafon  alone,  that  is  to  lay,  the  rational  Part  of 
us,  which  is  difpos’d  according  to  itsdS^ature.  For 
tis  that  alone  can  fee  and  know  what  ouglit  to  be 
done  and  faid·  î^ow  to  obey  found  Reafon,  and 
to  obey  God,  are  the  fame  thing;  for  our  intelli¬ 
gent  Part  being  inlighteifd  by  the  Irradiation  that 
is  natural  and  proper  to  it,  wills  nothing  but  what 
the  Law  of  God  requires;  and  a  Soul  well  difpo- 
fed  according  to  God,  is  always  of  the  fame  Mind 
with  God;  ,and  whatever  it  does,  it  keeps  the, 
Divinity,  and  the  fplendid  Brightnefs  that  furround 
It,  always  in  its  Sight.  V/hereas  the  Soul  difpos’d 
in  a  contrary  manner,  and  that  is  intent  on  what  is 
out  of  God,  and  full  of  Darknefsi  is  carry ’d  here 
and  there  as  it  were  at. a  Venture,  and  wanders 
without  keeping  any  certain  Road,  being  defii- 
tute  of  Underüanding,  and  fallen  from  God;  which 

are  the  only  true  Rule  of  all  that  is  great  and 
good. 

Thefe  , are  the  great  and  infinite  Advantages  that 
anie  from  prudent  and  wife  Deliberation,  (m)  and 

the 


(/)  I  have  in  this  Place  likewife  follow'd  the  Amendment, 
with  which  the  Copy  compar’d  with  the  Manuferipts  fupply’d 
me,  and  that  I  afterwards  found  confirm’d  by  the  Manufcript 
of  F/orenee,  Inifead  of  li-J  λομκίολ  they 

both  of  them  read  λοί/γ,ΐ;  to  fer^ue 

the  reafonable  Fjfence.  Hierocles  fays  very  well,  that  the  PaÎïï 
ons  are  given  as  Helps  to  Reafon  j  but  then  they  muft  be  her 
Servants,  not  her  Mafters. 

(m)  This  likewife  is  added  to  the  Text  in  the  Copy  compa¬ 
red  with  the  Manuferipts,  and  in  the  Manufcript  of  FloreLe, 
where  we  read  ^  ^  hctjjtctç  J^tctSicnco^  ycè  κακοί:  And  the 
Ills  th0t  proceed  pOtn  the  contrary  Oifftfition» 
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the  great  MiÎchiefs  that  neceifarily  follow  Teme¬ 
rity  and  want  of  Reflexion.  But  befides  all  thefe 
great  Advantages  of  which  we  have  fpoken,  to  con- 
fuit  before  we  a^l·  produces  one  more  of  vaft  Im¬ 
portance,  (n)  which  is,  that  it'  checks  all  the  Mo-  Prudent 
tions  of  Opinion,  brings  us  to  the  true  Knowledge  Con/ultatP 
of  things,  and  makes  us  lead  a  Lifé  that  cannot  fail  ^ 
to  be  moft  pleafant,  iince  it  muft  be  moil:  juft  and  and  Lads  to 
good  ;  as  will  appear  by  what  follows.  Knowledge, 


(n)  Opinion  grounding  it  felf  only  on  Appearances  of  Truth, 
that  have  been  little  examin’d  into,  is  like  a  Qmckiand  j  but 
Knowledge  repoiing  it  ielf  on  Certainty  and  on  Truth,  has  a 
iolid  and  fix’d  Foundation.  Socrates  and  Plato  have,  by  a  very 
jull:  Compariibn,  made  manifeil  the  Difference  there  is  between 
Knowledge  and  Opinion.  Dedalus  made  two  forts  of  walk¬ 
ing  Statues,-  one  fort  of  them  had  a  great  Spring,  which  ftopt 
them  when  one  would,  and  the  other  had  not,  fb  that  when 
they  were  once  ict  a  going,  they  went  to  the  End  of  their 
Cord,  and  could  not  be  ftopt  before.  Now  they  compar’d  O- 
pinion  to  thoie  Statues  that  never  fiopt,  for  Opinion  neve;· 
ffops,  and  has  nothing  to  fix  it  ;  But  when  ’tis  bound  and  fix’d 
by  Reafons  taken  from  the  Caufes  that  the  Light  of  God  di~ 
fcovers  to'  us,  this  Opinion  then  becomes  Knowledge,  and  is 
fix’d  and  fiable,  as  were  the  Statues  above-mention’d,  to  which 
that  chief  Spring  was  added. 


VERSES  XXX,  and  XXXL 

Never  do  any  thing  which  thou  dofi  not 
underfland  ^ 

But  learn  all  thou  ought* fl  to  know  y  and  by 
that  means  thou  wilt  lead  a  very  flea- 
fant  Life, 

NO T  to  undertake  the  Things  we  do  not  un- 
derftand,  will  hinder  us  only  from  commit¬ 
ting  of  Errors;  but  to  learn  that  which  leads  to  a 
good  Life,  not  only  prevents  us  from  making 

Faults, 
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Faults,  but  direds  our  Avions,  and  gives  us  Suc^ 
cefs  in  all  our  Undertakings  :  The  Knowledge  oi 
our  own  Ignorance  curbs  the  Temerity  that  Opi^ 
nipn  excites,  and  the  Acquifition  of  Knowledge 
fecures  the  Succefs  of  all  our  Enterprizes.  Now 
thefe  are  two  excellent  things,  To  that  we  do 
not  kno7i^y  and  To  learn  what  we  are  ignorant  of; 
and  they  are  follow’d  by  the  beft  and  moft  delici¬ 
ous  Life.  But  this  delicious  Life  is  only  for  him 
who  is  free  from  Opinion,  and  repleniih’d  with 
Knowledge;  (a)  who  is  not  puff’d  up  with  Vani= 
ty  on  account  of  any  thing  that  he  knows,  and 
who  is  defirous  to  learn  whatever  deferves  to  be 
learnt,  (h)  Now  nothing  deferves  to  be  learnt 
capitnUti-  which  brings  us  to  the  divine  Likenefs  ; 

%fcep!s  ^  inclines  us  to  deliberate  before  we 

0lreZy\i-  aâ:,  that  we  may  not  be  guilty  of  any  fooliih  Aôèi- 
ons  ;  but  that  which  puts  us  in  a  Condition  not  to 
be  deceived  and  mifs-led  by  any  Man,  either  by 
his  Words,  or  by  his  Anions;  but  that  which  ca^ 
pacitates  us  to  difeern  the  Difference  of  the  Rea- 
fons  and  Argunients  which  we  hear;  but  that  which 
makes  us  bear  in  Patience  the  divine  Fortune,  and 
thatfupplies  us  with  Means  to  mend  it;  (c)  but  that 
which  teaches  us  not  to  dread  Death  nor  Poverty, 

and 


(a)  This  is  the  Stumbling-block  of  the  Learned  j  for  Know¬ 
ledge  is  apt  tp  puff  Men  up  with  Pride:  But  whoever  reflefts 
never  fo  little,  will  think  it  mean  to  value  himfelf  on  a  thing 
that  is  fo  confin’d  and  bounded,  even  in  the  moft  learned. 

(If)  Who  after  this  will  boaft  of  the  Sciences  of  which  Men 
are  fo  fond,  and  that  infpire  them  with  fo  much  Vanity?  Sec 
here  a  Heathen,  who  acknowledges  as  well  as  Socrates,  that 
nothing  deferves  to  be  learnt,  but  what  renders  us  the  Image 
©f  God,  and  that  forms  God  in  us. 

(c)  Here  wanted  a  Word  in  the  Text,  which  by  good  For¬ 
tune  I  found  fupply’d  in  the  Margin  of  the  Copy  compar’d 
with  the  Manuferipts,  and  in  the  Manufeript  of  Florence,  ^ 
T  θανΛτα  'jiviciç  dpoCiay  J'/Sdo’Kd· 
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and  to  praftife  Juftice;  but  that  which  makes  us 
temperate  in  all  things  that  are  call’d  Pleafures  ;  but 
that  which  inftrufts  us  in  the  Laws  of  Ffiendlhip,· 
and  of  the  Refpeii:  due  to  thofe  that  gave  us  Lifcj 
and  laftly,  but  that  which  ihews  us  the  Honour 
and  the  Worfhip  we  ought  to  render  to  the  fupe- 
rior  Beings. 

'rhefe  are  the  Things  which  this  Verfe  tells  us 
that  we  ought  to  learn,  and  that  they  are  attended 
by  a  moll  pleafant  Life  :  For  he  who  diftinguilhes  PlMfures 
himfelf  by  his  Virtue,  enjoys  Pleafures  that  are  ne- 
vcr  followed  by  Rcpcntsincc^  snd  thst  imitate  fii.sviyiue 
Solidity  and  Permanency  of  the  Virtues  that  pro-  it  felf, 
cure  them.  For  all  Pleafure  is  naturally  the  Con-  pleafare  h 


fequence  of  ibme  Acflion,  whatever  it  be  :  (d)  Plea- 
fiire  fubiifts  not  by  it  felf,  but  arrives  when  we  do 
fuch  or  ilich  an  Adion.  Hence  it  is  that  Pleafure 
always  follows  the  Nature  of  the  Adlion  that  produces 
it:  The  worftAdions  produce  the  word  PieafureSjand 
the  beilAdions produce  Ifkewife  the  heft  Pleafures; 
fo  that  the  Virtuous  furpaifes  the  Vicious  not  only 
in  regard  to  the  Beauty  of  the  Adior,  (e)  but  has 

the 


always  this 
EjfeSiofan 
Adion.  ' 
Pleafure 
always  fol-· 
lows  the 
Nature  of 
the  Adim 
that  frodti:·^ 
ces  it. 


(d)  This  is  an  Article  of  the  Doarine  of  Pythagoras,  who 

prov’d  firil·  of  any  that  Pleafure  has  no  Exiilence,  that  is  to 
fay,  that  it  cxifts  not  by  it  felf,  and  that  ’tis  only  the  Sequel 
and  EiFeft  of  an  Aaion.  This  Matter  is  admirably  treated  in 
x\iz  PhiUhHs  of  Plato,  Socrates  fpeaks  of  the  Pythago-^ 

reans,  when  he  lays,  d(^..  yjP^vïiç  az  οι  ζ 

ymaiç  iwp,  bVU  q  «jc  Ιζΐ  το  «cfopiiq  κομ^Ιοί 

Tiuîç  Ζυ  TBTor  r  P^'ofoy  μηρύέ^ν  «w/r,  οκ 

ycieiv  ’iyeii'·  Have  we  not  heard  it  faid  of  Pleafure,  that  *tis 
always  a  Generation,  and  that  there  is  m  no  wife  any  Exifienu 
çf  Pleafure  ;  for  this  is  what  fome  polite  and  ingenious  Men  en· 
deavour  to  demonfrate  to  us,  and  we  ought  to  thank  them  for 

(e)  How  well  this  deicribes  the  Blindneis  of  Men?  TheViÿ 
Clous  gives  himfelf  up  to  Vice,  for  the  Love  of  Pleafure  i  and 
the  Pleafure  he  enjoys  is  infinitely  inferior  to  that  he  would  en¬ 
joy,  if  he  apply’d  himfelf  to  Virtue  f  This  he  is  going  to  prove 
in  a  very  ioiid  Manner, 


/ 
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the  Advantage  of  him  too  in  the  Kind  of  the 
Pleafure,  for  the  fake  of  which  alone  the  vicious 
feems  to  have  plung’d  himfelf  into  Vice. 

And  indeed,  as  much  as  one  Difpofition  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  another  Difpofition,  fo  much  too  is  one 
Pleafure  preferable  to  another  Pleafure:  Therefore, 
feeing  a  virtuous  Life,  in  which  vifibly  appears 
the  Likenefs  of  God,  is  truly  divine;  and  feeing  a 
vicious  Life  is  brutal  and  without  God;  (f)  "tis 
The  Tlea-  evident  that  the  Pleafure  of  the  Virtuous  imitates 
fure  of  ar^d  approaches  the  divine  Pleafure,  in  following 

•virtuous  the  Didates  of  the  Underftanding,  and  even  God 
approach^^^  himfelf;  and  that  the  Pleafure  of  the  Vicious 

^  content  to  call  them  both  by  the  fame  Name) 
(g)  imitates  only  the  brutal  Gratifications  of  a  fen- 
iual  Appetite,  the  Delight  of  Beads,  (h)  For 
Pleafures  and  Sorrows  change  us,  and  alter  our 
Conditions,  (i)  Pleafures  are  plac’d  within  our 
Reach,  and  he  that  enjoys  them  when,  where,  and 
as  much  as  he  ought,  is  happy;  and  he  that  knows 
not  thefe  juft  Bounds  is  unhappy.  Thus  therefore 
the  Life  void  of  Opinion  is  exempt  only  from 
Sin  ;  and  the  Life  that  is  full  of  Knowledge  is  d- 


ways 


(/)  This  Argument  is  invincible.  Since  Pleafure  always  fol¬ 
lows  the  Nature  of  the  Action  that  produces  it,  the  Pleaiure 
that  iprings  from  Virtue  mull:  of  neceifity  infinitely  furpafs  all 
the  Pleafures  that  Vice  can  procure  us,  and  approach  the  Di¬ 
vine  Pleafure.  Thus  by  the  Confeffion  even  of  a  Heathen  they 
that  follow  God,  have  a  thouiand  times  greater  Pleafures  than 
they  that  follow  the  Delights  of  the  World. 

(^)  For  it  can  imitate  nothing  but  that  which  caufes  it. 

(h)  He  means,  that  they  raife  us  yp  even  to  make  us  refèm- 
ble  God,  or  that  they  degrade  and  debafe  us  even  to  the  Like- 
nefs  of  Beafts  i  and  this  is  undoubtedly  true. 

(i)  Thefe  three  Reftriftions  are  peceflary  in  order  to  Hap- 
pinefsi  for  even  the  beft  Aéfions  become  bad,  when  they  arc 
done  without  Meafure,  and  where,  and  when  they  ought  nqt 
to.be  done,  as  Hiemles  is,  going  to  Ihcw. 
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ways  happy  and  perfe(5^,  and  by  confcquence  the 
beh,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  delightful. 

Let  us  then  never  do  what  we  know  not  how  to 
do,  and  as  to  what  we  underhand,  let  us  do  it  when  we 
ought.  Ignorance  produces  Faults,  (k)  and  Know¬ 
ledge  feeks  the  Opportumty  ;  lor  many  things  that 
are  very  good  in  themfelves,  become  bad  when 
they  are  done  out  of  Seafon.  Let  us  then  obty 
this  Precept  in  Order;  inaimuch  as  it  commands 
us  to  check  and  keep  back  our  Avions,  it  endea¬ 
vours  to  render  us  free  from  Faults;  and  inafmuch 
as  it  commands  us  to  learn,  not  every  thing,  but 
what  deferves  to  be  learnt,  it  excites  us  to  honeft 
and  virtuous  Adions;  (1)  for  a  good  Life  confifts  To  he  free 
not  in  being  exempt  from  Faults,  but  in  doing 
that  ought  to  be  done.  For  the  firil,  *tis  fuffici-  ^ 
ent  to  purge  the  Opinion;  but  the  laft  can  be  good  Life. 
thing  but  the  Eifed  of  Knowledge.  ' 

(m)  Now 


Çk)  Pythagoras  made  a  Precept  of  Opportunity,  ^  and  taught 
that  there  are  certain  times,  which  all  that  addreis  themfelves 
to  Gc^d,  ought  above  all  things  to  obferve.  If  by  this  Precept 
he  meant  only  to  fay  that  there  were  certain  favourable  and 
propitious  Times  for  us  to  addrefs  our  felves  to  God,  he  knew 
a  great  Truth  j  for  the  Holy  Scripture  teaches  us  that  there  is 
Tempus  acceptahile,  in  which  God  will  hear  us.  Thus  too  Da-  g, 

^id  calls  God,  Adjutor  in  opportunitatibus,  a  Helper  in  times  of  ^  Cor.  6. 
Opportunity.  And  perhaps  it  was  from  this  undoubted  Truth  pfal.  9.  ^ 
that  the  Pythagoreans  call’d  the  firft  Cauie,  or  the  firft  Princi¬ 
ple,  that  is  to  fay,  God,  Opportunity.  But  there  k  more  like¬ 
lihood  Pythagoras  kept  not  himfelf  within  thefe  prudent  Li¬ 
mits  j  and  that  he  extended  this  Affair  of  Opportunity  even  to 
a  fupcrftitious  Obi^rvance  of  Times,  of  Days  and  of  Moments 
proper  for  Sacrifices  and  for  the  other  Works  of  Religion,  and 
that  he  borrow’d  this  Superftition  from  the  Chaldeans. 

(1)  This  Principle  is  moft  true  :  A  good  Life  confifts  not  in 
doing  neither  Good  nor  Evil,  but  in  doing  Goodj  and  byGon- 
fcquence,  a  Man  who  paifes  all  his  Days  without  doing  any  Ill, 
is  not  exempt  from  Crime,  becauie  he  has  not  done  the  Good 
he  is  oblig’d  to  doj  and  becauie  not  to  do  Good  is  a  very  great 
Evil. 


I 
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(m)  Now  from  the  one  and  the  other,  that  is 
to  fay,  from  living  exempt  from  Faults,  and  from 
living  a  good  Life,  behold  the  Advantage  will  ac¬ 
crue  to  thee,  Thoti  flMlt  lead  a  mofl  pleaf am  Lifct 
What  is  this  delightful  Life?  (^)  The  Life  that 
enjoys  all  the  Pleafure  that  arifes  from  Virtue,  and 
in  which  the  Good  and  the  Delightful  meet  each 
other:  If  therefore  we  defire  what  is  good,  and  at 
the  fame  time  what  is  pleaiant,  what  will  fuch  a 
Mixture  be,  but  what  this  Verfe  tells  us,  a  moil 
delicious  Life?  For  he  that  chufes  the  pleafant 
with  the  ihameful,  tho’  for  a  little  time  he  enjoy 
Excellent  the  Charms  of  the  Pleafure,  yet  what  there  is  of 
Proofs  that  fhameful  in  the  Enjoyment,  will  foon  throw  him 
the  Good  Bitternefs  of  Repentance:  Whereas  he 

^tthTroun  chufes  the  Good  with  the  Painful,  tho*  at  firft 
ble,  /V the  Task  fit  heavy  on  him,  the  Good  will  fooit 
Jerable  to  alleviate  and  leffen  his  Toils;  and  in  the  End  he 
the^ame-  ^jj|  gnjoy  with  Virtue,  all  the  Fruits  of  pure  and 
td  Delight·  To  conclude,  if  we  do  any 

Pleafure.  fhameful  Thing  with  Pleafure,  the  Pleafure  paifes, 
but  the  Shame  remains:  {o)  But  if  we  do  any 
good  thing  with  a  thoufand  Toils,  a  thoufand 

Diffi- 


(m)  \  have  follow’d  the  Copy  eompar’d  with  the  Manu- 

fcripts,  which  jnftead  of  à  q  to  άμΛ{Ιίάν&',ν,  which  is  not 
Senie,  reads  Iv  j  μη  And  this  Reading  is 

confirmed  by  the  Manufcript  of  Florence^ 

(n)  I  have  here  likewiie  follow’d  the  Reading  of  the  Copy 

Compar’d  with  the  Manufcripts,  tîî-q  n  uovQ·  o 

ci^ilnç.  Which  is  the  only  Life,  &c.  The  Manufcript  of  Vlo· 
rence  reads  tîî  1)  »τ©“  η  μον©~*  See.  which  is  the  iàme 
thing. 

(o)  After  I  had  added  thefe  two  Lines  to  the  Text,  becaüic 

they  were  viiibly  wanting,  and,  in  my  Opinion,  very  necefta- 
ry  i  I  was  pleas’d  to  find  them  added  in  the  Margin  of  the: 
Copy  compar’d  with  the  Manuicripts,  d  j  Tjr0;tTjô/7®  μ.(]ι^ 
•TToi/ov  .ieAKgVi  0  /ττΛξηλΒίί  το  ^  ϋΛλοί/  and 

that  they  were  likewiib  iii  the  Manufcript  of  Florence.  No* 
thing  is  finer  or  more  true  than  this  Principle  of  Hierocles, 
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Difficulties,  the  Toils  and  Difficulties  will  all  va- 
niih  away  and  be  forgotten,  and  the  Good  alone 
will  remain  with  us.  From  whence  it  neceflarily 
follows,  that  an  ill  Life  is  very  forrowful  and  trou- 
blefome,  and  that  on  the  contrary  a  good  Life  is 
moft  delightful  and  plcafant. 

Let  this  fuffice  for  the  underftanding  of  thck  The  Câre  of 
Verfes:  But  feeing  the  Care  of  the  Body  condu- 
ces  to  the  Perfedion  of  the  Soul,  let  us  fee  what  %lrfe- 
the  Poet  next  adds.  of  the 

SohL 


VERSES  XXXII,  XXXIII,  and  XXXIV. 

lu  no  wife  neglect  the  Health  of  thy  Body  ; 

But  give  it  ^rink  and  Meat  in  due  Mea- 
fure^  and  alfo  the  Exercife  of  which  it 
has  need. 

Now  by  Meafure  J  mean  what  will  not  in¬ 
commode  thee. 

THIS  Mortal  Body  having  been  given  us  OiS  mat  is  tht 
an  Inftrument  for  the  Life  we  are  to  lead  Care  we 
here  below,  we  ought  neither  to  pamper  it  by 
indulgent  a  Treatment,  nor  to  pinch  and  bring  it  low  * 

by  too  auftere  and  fparing  a  Diet  ;  for  the  one  and  the 
other  produce  the  fame  Impediments,  and  hinder 
the  Vfe  we  ought  to  make  of  it.  Therefore  we 
are  here  exhorted  to  take  a  moderate  Care  of  it, 
and  not  to  negled  it,  neither  when  'tis  grown  re¬ 
bellious  by  too  high  a  Feeding,  nor  when  ’tis  mor¬ 
tify  *d  and  brought  down  by  Sicknefs;  to  the  end^ 
that  being  kept  in  the  Temper  in  which  it  natural¬ 
ly  ought  to  be,  it  may  perform  all  the  Fundions 
that  the  Soul  which  guides  it  lhall  require  of  it. 

Fôr  the  Soul  makes  uie  of  the  ^ody,  and  the  Bo 
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dy  ferves  the  Soul  :  The  Workman  then  is  oblig’d 
to  take  Care  of  the  Inftrument  he  imploys;  for 
’tis  not  enough  to  defire  only  to  make  ufe  of  it,  but 
all  the  reafonable  and  neceifary  Care  muft  likewiie 
be  taken,  to  keep  it  always  in  a  Condition  to  exe¬ 
cute  our  Orders.  And  becaufe  ’tis  naturally  in  a 
continual  State  of  Generation,  and  of  Corruption, 
and  feeing  Repletion  and  Evacuation  entertain  and 
nourifh  it,  fometimes  Aliment  making  good  and 
repairing  what  is  wafted,  and  fometimes  Exercife 
evacuating  and  carrying  off  what  abounds,  we 
The  due  ought  to  fix  a  due  Meafure,  as  well  of  the  Nou- 
Meafureof  rifiimçnt  that  caufes  the  Repletion,  as  of  the  Ex- 
^Lrclfe  that  caufes  the  Evacuation.  And  this  due 

Meafure  is  the  Reafon,  that  adapts  the  Habitude 
regulated  of  the  Body  to  the  Intelledual  Operations  of  the 
w  which  by  this  means  takes  fuch  a  Care 

earning  a  Health  of  the  Body,  as  fuits  and  becomes 

Hilofifher.^  Philofopher.  This  Reafon  therefore  will  make 
Choice  of  fuch  Food  and  Exercife,  as  will  not 
make  the  Body  too  fat,  nor  hinder  it  from  follow¬ 
ing  the  intelledual  Motions  of  the  Mind  i  For ’tis  not 
meerly  a  Body  of  which  it  takes  Care;  but  a  Bo¬ 
dy  that  is  fubfervient  to  the  Thoughts  of  thé  Soul, 
It  therefore  rejects  the  Athletick  Regimen  or 
Courfe  of  Life,  becaufe  that  takes  Care  only  of 
the  Body,  without  having  any  Regard  to  the  Soul; 
and  it  avoids  all  fuperfluous  Care  of  the  Body,  as 
being  intirely  contrary  to  the  intelligent  Light  of 
the  Soul.  But  the  Regimen  of  Life,  which  by 
the  good  Habit  it  procures  to  the  Body,  çan 
moft  of  all  contribute  to  the  requifite  Difpofi- 
tions  for  learning  the  Sciences,  and  to  the  Perfor¬ 
mance  of  all  good  and  honourable  Adions,  is  that 
which  ought  to  be  chofen  by  the  Man  who  is  de- 
firous  to  embrace  the  Life  of  Reafon,  for  to  him 
thefe  Words  are  addrefs^d,  Now  /  call  AieajHte 
that  which  will  nttt  incommode  thee. 


Let 
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Let  not  then  the  Meafure  of  the  Care  thou  ta-  over^ 
kcftof  thy  Body  incommode  thee  in  the  ieail,  thou, 
who  art  a  reaionable  Soul;  thou,  who  being  fir/Î caufe 
Obferver  of  all  the  Precepts  already  given  thee, 
art  obliged  to  make  Choice  cf  fuch  Drink,  Meat 
and  Exercifes,  as  will  render  the  Body  obedient  to 
the  Commands  of  Virtue,  and  as  will  nqt  provoke 
the  fenfual  and  brutal  Part  to  be  refraâory  and 
take  head  againfl  Reafon  that  guides  it:  But  this 
Meafure  of  the  Care  that  ought  to  be  had  of  the 
Body,  muft  be  proportioned  with  much  Attention 
and  Prudence,  (a)  it  being  the  iirft  Caufe  of  all 
its  inordinate  Defines:  (l·)  For  the  Horfe  grows  vi¬ 
cious,  and  takes  head,  only  v/hen  he  is  fed  too 
high,  and  not  well  manag’d  by  his  Rider. 

The  Poet,  (peaking  of  the  Meafure  that  ought 
to  be  obferv’d  for  the  Body,  has  put  Drink  before 
Meat,  (c)  becaufe  *tis  more  difficult  to  forbear  it, 
becaufe  Men  are  more  fubjeifî:  to  make  an  ill  Ufe  of 
t,  and  becaufe  Drink  diforders  moil  the  good  Ha¬ 
ut  of  the  Body:  For  unlefs  a  Man  be  very  care-  T/V  much 
ml,  he  will  much  fooner  exceed  the  jufl:  Meafure  eafier  to 
n  drinking,  than  in  eating;  and  he  puts  Exercife 

\J  in  drinking 

than  tn 

eating. 

(λ)  An  Over-care  of  the  Body  is  the  firil:  Cauic  of  all  its 
Inordinatenefs.  To  this  purpofe  ’tis  faid,  And  the  People  fate  Exod.3i.(i. 
dovpn  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  ro/e  up  to  play;  Et  /edit  Populus 
manducare  ^  biberey  &  farrexerunt  ludere. 

(b)  We  might  be  miftaken  in  this  Place,  if  we  were  not 
acquainted  with  a  PaiTage  of  Pluto  that  Hierocles  only  copies, 
and  where  Plato  by  this  Horfe  means  the  Body.  The  whole 
Paflage,  as  we  find  it  in  his  Phdirusy  is  as  follows,  BeiOn  0 

Ket'iLl  Άζ  't'Tr^'kfr  0777  ybl)  ^iTTCOV  T£  7^  r\V 

y.ii  ri  ''yrd  f  h  'ypv^  for  this 'vicious 

Horfe  grows  unruly  and  prances,  his  Weight  drawing  him  toward 
the  Earthy  unlefs  the  Groom  take  Care  not  to  feed  him  too  high. 

(c)  This  no  doubt  was  the  Reafon  why  ihe  Author  of  Ec- 
clefiaflicus  faid  of  Drink  only,  Sanitas  ef  r  Anima  Corporis 
febrietas  Potuo:  Temperance  in  Drinking  is  the  Health  of  the 
Sml  and  of  the  3edy. 


f 
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in  the  third  Place,  hecaufe  it  correds  the  Repleti· 
on  cars’d  by  Nourirnment,  and  prepares  the  Bo¬ 
dy  to  convert  the  Food  to  a  more  healthy  Nour¬ 
ri  ih  ment  t  For  thefe  two  things  run  in  a  Circle, 

^  and  ;  an ‘rally  fuccecd  each  other  :  Nouriihment 

a«d  Exerciie;  Exercife  and  Nouriihment.  Good 
Nourilhriient  gives  Occaiion  tor  good  Exercife; 
and  gord  Exercife,  for  good  Nouriihment.  Now 
the  M  alure  of  each  of  them  is  not  the  fame  for 
fe^ery  Man,  each  Man  taking  Care  of  his  Body 
according  to  his  particular  Ends,  and  according  to 
the  Service  he  would  have  of  it;  for  all  Men  en¬ 
deavour  to  accommodate  their  Bodies  to  the  Pro- 
feffion  they  have  embracM.  The  Wreftler  pre¬ 
pares  his  for  the  Morions  of  the  Ring;  the  Pea- 
fant,  for  the  Toils  of  Husbandry;  and  another 
forms  and  trains  up  his  for  another  Service.  But 
•what  muil  the  Philofopher  do?  What  is  hi^  Pro- 
fped,  what  his  Defign  in  taking  Care  of  his  Bo¬ 
dy,  and  of  what  Myilery  will  lie  make  it  an  Id- 
flrument?  Certainly  of  Pliilofophy  and  all  its  La- 
We  ought  horns.  He  will  therefore  fo  nouriHi  and  exercife 
to  make  cur  Body,  that  it  may  as  much  as  poffible  become 
Bodyanin·  Inftrument  of  Prudence  and  of  Wifdom,  al- 
ways  taking  Care  chit  fly  and  firfl:  of  all  for  the 
xndii^t/dom  SouJi  and  for  the  fake  of  that  only,  for  the  Body. 

For  he  will  never  prefer  the  Part  that  ferves,  to 
the  Part  that  is  ferv’d;  nor  ^Vlll  he  neither  abfo- 
lutely  negled  the  firft  for  the  fake  of  the  other, 
but  he  will  take  Câre  ôf  the  Body  in  the  Rank 
and  Place  that  is  proper  and  fitting,  {d)  whofe 
Health  and  good  Condition  he  values  no  farther. 


than 


(d)  This  is  a  very  prudent  Rule,  to  have  no  other  Dellgn 
in  the  Care  we  take  of  the  Body,  than  to  render  the  Soul  in 
ibine  manner  more  perfedf,  by  putting  the  Inftrument  ©f 
which  it  makes  ufe  in  a  Condition  to  obey  its  Orders,  and  to 
perform  what  Virtue  requires.  .  ? 
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than  as  they  help  to  perfect  the  Virtue  cf  the  Soul, 
that  makes  ufe  of  the  Body.  Thus  you  fee  wî^y 
he  will  not  nourifh  it  with  all  Sorts  of  Food,  but 
with  thofe  alone  that  are  proper  Nouriihment  for 
it.  (e)  For  there  are  foUie  that  we  ought  Uot  to 
offer  it,  becaufe  they  make  the  Body  heavy  and 
fluggiih,  and  drag  the  Sou!  into  all  forts  of  earth¬ 
ly  and  carnal  Affeéiions;  and  of  thefe  it  is  the 
Poet  fpeaks  towards  the  End  of  thefe  Verfes,  wheb 
he  fays  Bfit  abfiain  frora  all  the  Aliments  lije  haveverCcs  67, 
mention  treating  of  the  Expiations  and  of  the  De^  ànd  68. 
li^erance  of  the  Soul;  and  herein  makp  ufe  of  thy 
Judgment, 

Let  him  then  intirely  rejeâ:  all  thefe  forts  of 
Food,  and  as  to  thofe  that  he  may  eat,  let  him  re¬ 
gulate  the  Quantity  and  the  Time  of  eating;  and 
as  Hippocrates  fays,  let  him  rcflcd  on  the  Seafon, 
the  Place,  the  Age^  and  the  like  Circumftances  : 

Neither  ought  he  to  allow  himfelf  all  manner  of 
Food  with  ^hich  he  may  nourifh  himfelf,  with¬ 
out  Refledion  and  Examination;  nor  fh all  he /ap¬ 
point  the  fame  Diet  indiffeiently  to  the  ybung  and 
the  old,  to  the  fick  and  the  health y,  tohtih  whois 
but  newly  enter’d  in  the  Study  of  Philofophy,  and 
to  him  who  has  already  made  a  great  Proficiency 
in  it,  or  who  is  arriv’d  to  the  Perfection  of  it.  The 

Meafure  includes  all  thefe  things  inr^^pytha- 
tne  Words  that  the  Poet  adds,  ’which  not  in*·  goi'ean 
commode  thee  :  For  in  thofe  few  Words  he  refers 
to  the  Care  of  the  Body  all  that  tends  or  contri- 
■  butes  to  Philofophical  Happinefs,  and  , after  what 
,he  had  faid  concerning  the  Welfare  of  the  Soul, 

■he  adds  that  the  Health  of  the  Body  ought  in  no 

U  2  wife 


<  (4)  Here  we  have  the  Rcaioa  of  the  Choice  that  Pythago· 

"ras  made  of  the  different  Sorts  of  Nourifhmcntsi  the  Health 
'Of’the  Body»·  and  the  Purity  of  the  Soul;  as  we  have  explain’d 
it  in  his  Life.  1  ^  . .  ■ 
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wife  to  be  negleifed  :  So  chat  there  he  teaches  us 
wherein  coniifts  the  Perfedion  of  the  Soul  that 
makes  ufe  of  the  Body,  and  here  what  procures 
the  Health  and  Preferv^tion  of  the  Body,  that 
fcrvcs  as  an  Inftrument  to  the  SouJ.  Join  thert 
thefe  two  things  together,  and  thou  wilt  .  find, 
whoever  thou  art  to  whom  thefe  Precepts  are  ad- 
dreis’d,  that  thou  ought’fl:  to  take  for  the  moil  due 
Mcafure  of  the  Care  that  ought  to  be  had  of  the 
Body,  that  which  will  not  incommode  thee  y  that  is 
to  fay,  that  which  will  not  hinder  your  Philofo- 
phical  Purpofe,  and  that  will  help  and  further  the 
Progrefs  of  the  Soul  in  the  Ways  of  Virtue. 

He  calls  it  the  Meafure  of  Drinking  and  of 
Eating,  becaufe  he  equally  forbids  the  two  Bx- 
trearns,  and  allows  only  the  Middle  between  them, 
that  is,  the  Moderate:  And  by  th  s  Moderation  a- 
lone  we  come  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  Gluttony, 
Sloth,  Luxury  and  Anger·  For  the  Meafure  here 
ipoken  of,  condemns  all  Excels  in  thefe  Sorts  of 
things,  and  excludes  whatever  is  hurtful,  and  that 
debafes  and  drags  down  the  Soul,  (f)  which  afpircs 
toy/^rds  the  Intelligence,  that  is,  towards  God;  for 
*tis  requifite  that  the  Soul  which  afpires  towards 
the  intelligent  Mind,  ihould  enjoy  an  entire  Tran¬ 
quility,  and  not  be  difeompos’d  by  the  Violence 
of  the  Paflions;  and  that  all  things  below  be  fub- 
jec5l  to  her,  that  ihe  may  attend  quietly  to  the 
Contemplation  of  the  Things  above.  Tiois  is  the 
Il^eafHre  that  will  not  incommode  thee;  this  is  that 
which  will  enable  thre  to  fubdue  thy  Paflions, 
that  will  preferve  the  Health  of  thy  Body,  that 
will  difeover  to  thee  the  Virtue  of  the  Soul,  and 


(f)  in  this  Place  preferr’d  the  Reading  of  the  printed 

Text,  T  vouu  θΐομ  to  that  of  the 

Manufcript  of  Tiorence,  which  has  only,  ^  ©«ar,  &c. 
Tht  aoul  îhiM  ftfpires  îowarM  God, 
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that  will  not  fpoil  nor  deftroy  the  good  Habit  of 
the  Inftrument  of  which  the  Soul  makes  ufe;  for  The  Prefer^ 
^tis  a  part  of  Virtue  to  know  how  to  preferve  the 'nation  of 
Body,  and  how  to  render  it  fit  for  all  the  Services  « 

that  Philofophy  may  require  of  it.  virtue. 

But  fince  the  Care  of  the  Body  confiils  not  on¬ 
ly  in  Drinking,  in  Eating,  and  in  Exercife,  and  in  re¬ 
gard  it  has  need  of  many  other  things,  as  Cloaths, 

Shoes,  Houih old- Stuff,  and  Places  to  lodge  in,  and 
iince  in  all  thefe  things  we  ought  to  obferve  a  due 
Meafure,  that  banifhes  alike  all  Luxury  andSondid* 
hefs,  the  Poet  fubjoins  with  Reafon,  · 


VERSES  XXXV,  XXXVI,  XXXVIL 

andXXXVlI. 

Acciiflom  thy  felf  to  a  way  of  living  that 
is  neat  and  decent  without  Luxury. 
Avoid  all  things  that  will  occafion  Envy. 
And  be  not  expenfive  out  of  Seafony  like 
one  who  knows  7iot  what  is  decent  and 
honourable. 

But  be  not  neither  covetous  nor  niggardly  : 
A  due  Meafure  is  excellent  in  thefe 
things. 

*^“T^iS  not  only  in  drinking  and  in  eating  that  *tis 
Jl  good  to  obferve  a  Meafure, fays  the  Author  of 
thefe  Verfes,  but  alfo  in  all  other  things;  for  Mea¬ 
fure  is  equally  difiant  from  too  little  and  too  much, 
(4)  becaufe  in  every  thing  we  may  doubly  exceed 

D  5  this 


(λ)  The  printed  Text  fays,  w?  may  infinitely  exceeds  dun! etas, 
'Ζ5Γόλλ«ί  but  I  have  follow’d  the  Manufeript  of  Florenci,  which 

reads 
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this  due  Meafure,  either  by  jbeing  too  daepificert 
or  too  niggard’y  ;  both  which  are  blameable,  uni- 
worthy  the  Manners  of  a  Philofopher,  and  far  from 
the  Mediocrity  we  ought  to  obferve  in  every  thing 
Too  much  to  the  Body;  for  too  much  Neatneft 

^ectmfs  into  Luxury  and  Effeminacy,  and  too  much 
Luxury,  Simplicity  or  Plainnefs  degenerates  into  Niggardli- 
W  too  nefs  and  Slovenlinefs, 

To  avoid  therefore  falling  into  the  firft  De- 
degenllates^^^*  through  too  much  Neatnefs,  or  into  the 
inNigard-  fecond  through  too  much  S  mplicity,  let  us  keep 
hnefs,  the  Mean  between  them,  declining  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Vices  of  thefe  two  Virtues,  and  in  mak¬ 
ing  both  of  them  ferve  for  a  corredlive.  Remedy 
to  each  other.  Let  us  embrace  a  plain  way  of 
Life,  fo  as  not  to  be  ilovenly,  and  a  neat  way  of 
Life,  Ço  as  not  to  be  nice  and  luxurious  :  Thus  we 
lhall  obferve  the  due  Meafure  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  Body,  our  Apparel  will  be  neat  and  clean,  but 
not  coftly  and  magnificent;  (h)  our  Houfe  and 
Table  will  be  neat,  but  not  fplendid  and  luxurious; 
and  let  us  behave  our  felvcs  in  like  manner  as  to  our 
Furniture  and  every  thing  elfe:  For  feeing  the  rea^ 
fbnable  Soul  commands  over  the  Body,  *tis  juft  and 
decent  that  whatever  relates  to  the  Body,  ihould 
be  order’d  by  Reafon,  which  being  perfuaded  every 
thing  ought  to  be  anfwerable  to  its  Dignity,  will 
fuifer  neither  Lu^çury  nor  Sordidnefs.  (f)  Tofliun 

there- 


rcaiis  αμ/Ιεία  ίΤ/'τλίι»  roe  mtty  doubly  furpafs^  that  is  to  iay,ia 
two  manners,  either  on  the  fide  of  Magnificence,  or  on  the 
fide  of  Niggardlinefs,  as  Hierocles  very  well  explains  himfelf. 

(b)  T  hefe  Words  were  wanting  in  the  printed  Text;  bi^t 
thç  Manufeript  of  Florence  ·  has  ilipplyd  them,  by  adding  after 
l^cÎjoÿ  ο4ΐΚΐμολζνοί  Kdùct^^c-JVf  ζί^ξυττίον»  theiè  four  Words, 

(c)  The  Text  was  corrupted  in  this  Place,  the  Copy  ^rn- 
par’d  with  the  Msnuferipts  has  corre6lcd  it  by  reading  Km^riVi 

FoJ[eJJion, 
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therefore  Magnificence  it  has  recourfe  to  Simplici¬ 
ty;  and  to  avoid  what  is  ilovenly  and  unfeemfy,  it 
chufes  Neatnefs.  For  Example;  Reafon  would  no^ 
Ijave  (dy  OLirCloaths  be  of  fineStuffs,  but, of  neat; 
it  requires  not  that  we  fiiould  eat  out  of  Gold  or 
Sliver,  but  out  of  fomething  cheap  and  cleanly;  it 
defires  not  a  Houfe  fitted  up  and  adorn’d  with  Mar¬ 
ble  and  other  coilly  Stones,  nor  of  a  faperfluous 
Size  and  Beauty, but  proportion’d  to  the  Ufe  we  are 
to  make  of  it·  In  a  Word,  Neatnefs  throughout 
the  whole  courfe  of  Life  excludes  Luxury,  and  ad¬ 
mits  Simplicity  as  alone  fufficient  to  fupply  all  our 
Neceffities;  and  indeed,  Cloaths,  HouÎe,  Hou- 
ihold-Stuff,  and  the  like,  are  then  chiefly  fit  for  our 
life,  when  they  are  neat  and  becoming  our  Condi¬ 
tions.  For  what  need  of  a  great  Diih  for  a  fmall 
piece  of  Meat?  And  why  too  a  fluttiih  Difh  to 
fpoil  that  Pittance,  and  make  us  loath  it  ?  What 
nçed  of  a  great  Houfe  for  a  Man  who  takes  up  but 
one  Corner  of  it?  And  why  too  a  naily  Houfe  that 
cannot  be  dwelt  in?  In  like  manner  of  all  things  be- 
fides,  thou  wilt  find  that  all  is  ufelefs  and  of  no 
Service,  except  where  Simplicity  and  Neatnefs  meet 

U  4  together 


Tojfejjioriy  Acqulfition,  inflcad  of  κτί^/Γ,  which  fignifies  no¬ 
thing  ip  this  place:  TheManui'eript  of  Florence  reads  it  yet  bet¬ 
ter, 

.  (d.)  fudrov  kZTrJoVy  fignifies  not  in  this  place  ill  Cloaths, 
as  the  Latin  Interpreter  believ'd,  who  has  tranflated  it  thus; 
Vefiimenta  quidem  nequaparum  vilia:  But  it  fignifies  Cloathsof 
a  very  fine  Stuff,  and  coniequently  magnificent  and  coilly.  Thus 
Homer  in  the  firil  Book  of  the  Odyffes^  {peaking  of  Calypfi, 
fays,  ' 

*'  AvTYi  </'’  dpyvHov  μιγΑ  hpvjo  Νύμφη 
Αϊτή  ον  }y  iteteky. 

■  * 

She  took  a  fplendid  Kobe,  made  of  a  very  fine  md  beanteem 
Sittfy 


Î 


r 
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P'or  when  thou  haft  once  tranfgrefs’d 
cKce  fapd  Meature^  of  Need,  thou  throw'ft  thy  feJf  into 
th''  ue-i^  Immeniity  of  Defire^ 

[uretmt  Let  all  things  therefore,  neceffary  for  Life,  be 

Quires %,o  ^  ^  Mean,  as  equally  to  de- 

Gûod  'can  the  two  contrary  Extreams:  Accnflom  thy  felf, 
fJiow.  the  Poet,  to  a  ne^t  munner  oj^  living  i  but  per·’ 

ceiying  afterwards  that  this  Neatnefs  might  throw 
us  into  Luxury,  he  adds,  and  without  Luxury  \  he 
would  only  have  faid,  accuilom  thy  felf  to  a  way 
of  living  without  Lusçurj^  but  that  he  forefa  w.  that 
f  uch  a  Simplicity  might  be  apt  to  make  us  fall  into 
-v  Sordidnefsi  therefore  he  join'd  thefe  two  together, 
neat  and  without  Luxury  ;  to  prevent  our  falling  into 
the  Excefs  of  either,  by  the  Counterpoife  of  one 
againft  the  other,  to  the  end  that  from  both  of 
them  might  proceed  a  mafculine  fort  of  Life,  fuch 
as  becomes  a  rational  Creature. 

By  ordering  our  Life  in  this  manner,  we  ihall 
gain  another  great  Advantage,  in  avoiding  the"  En¬ 
vy  that  always  attends  all  Extreams,  (f)  unlefs  by 
running  headlong  into  Excefs  in  all  things  we  pro¬ 
voke  our  Neighbours,  fometimes  to  hate  us  for  our 
Luxury,  fometimes  to  complain  of  our  Slovenlinef , 
now  to  accufc  us  of  Prodigality,  and  then  to  ft· 
Envy  for  proach  US  for  Stinginefs  and  Meannefs  of  Soul:  for 
Blame.  al]  thefe  ExceiTcs  make  us  alike  incur  the  Blame  of 
thofe  among  whom  we  live,  {g)  And  this  is  what 

the 


^  .  (t)  I  have  here  follow’d  the  Manufcript  of  Flonnce,  which 
inftead  of  uçrsçiCji^and  reads,  in  the  fécond  Peribn 

V7riçiCrç  and  '7!r£^tlA6ê^>  which  is  infinitely  better. 

(/)  Tis  evident  that  the  Text  ought  to  be  mended,  by  ad- 
ding  to^it  the  Negative  M«,  in  this  Manner,  £ya.u 

jcoiis/jiç.  This  Fault  neverthelefs  is  in  the  Manufcript  of 
Wlûrencs.  .  .  ·  ^  . 

^  (^)  This  Word  is  often  us’d  in  this  Senie  in  the  Gneky  and 
iometimes  in  thcX(»r/»  Authors}  but  in  our  Language  it  never 

fignifiei? 
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the  Word  Envy  in  this  place  properly  fignifies  :  For 
in  bidding  us  avoid  to  doivhat  will  procure  us  Envy^ 
he  means,  what  juftly  will  expofe  us  to  the  Blame 
of  Men#  Now  Reafon  and  the  general  Voice  of 
the  World  blame  Luxury  and  Sordidnefs  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  living,  and  Profufenefs  and  Niggardlinefs  in 
OEconomy  :  Decency  therefore  and  Mediocrity  in 
all  exterior  things  (hew  the  good  Difpoiition  of  our 
Souh  and  let  us  fee  that  a  due  Meafure  is  beft  in 
every  thing  :  For  the  Man  v/ho  loves  his  Repoie 
ought  as  much  as  poflible  to  ihun  all  Occafions  of 
Envy,  and  to  be  as  much  afraid  of  provoking  it, 
as.  of  rouzing  a  Beeping  Lion,  to  the  end  that  with¬ 
out  any  difturbance  he  may  advance  in  the  ftudy 
©f  Virtue. 


We  lhall  live  exempt  from  Envy  if  we  embrace  tha$ 
a  mean  but  decent  way  of  Life,  and  decline  the 
pompous  Pageantry  of  thofe  who  are  ignorant  in  ^ranc^lf 
what  Decency  and  true  Honour  confift  ,*  from  which  what  is  tie^ 
Ignorance  of  theirs  two  great  Evils  arife,  an  unfea- 
fonable  Profuiion  or  too  muchThriftinefs,  the  firft 
of  which  is  blam'd  as  Pride, the  laft  as  Meannefs  of  Spi¬ 
rt:  1  hofe  two  Extreams  ai'ë  avoided  by  Liberality,  /«  T^hat 
Virtue  which  confifts  in  giving  and  in  receiving;  Libtralit^ 
which  in  the  Income  as  well  as  the  Expence  always 
follows  what  is  decent  and  honourable,  and  which 
orders  all  exterior  things  according  to  found  Rea¬ 
fon. 

Thefc  are  the  profound  Refledions  that  this  Phi- 
Jofopher  gives  us  in  thefe  Verfes  concerning  the  Ufe 
we  ought  to  make  of  our  Body  and  of  all  exterior 

things. 


fignifies  an/  thing  except  the  Paifion  that  the  Good  of  others, 
cfpcciall/  when  we  think  them  happier'than  they  deierre,  ftirs 
up  in  us,  Neverthelefs  ’twas  neceflary  to  imploy  it  here  in  the 
firfl:  Senfe,  that  we  might  underftand  this  Ve.riè  of  ypha^orm» 
iUld  the  V— V^proeUs  pive  it. 


I 
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,  things,  to  the  end  that  by  their  Means  the  Beauty 
of  Virtue  may  be  vifible  in  all  our  Condufl·.. 

Now  the  following  Precept  is  only  a  Summary  of 
what  he  has  been  faying. 


VERSE  XXXIX. 

‘Z>Û  only  the  things  that  cannot  hurt  thee^ 

and  deliberatehefore  thou  dofl  them. 

♦· 

T His  is  a  Precept  which  he  has  already  often  gi- 
ven  us  ;  firft  in  thefe  Words,  But  do  ally  whichy 
Vcrfe34.  whtn  done^  ’will  not  α/βιδί  thee;  and  again,  JVbw  I 
call  Aieafiire  that  which  will  not  incommode,  thee  \ 
3,,  third  place,  Let  no  Λίαη  ever  fiduce  theCy 
either  by  his  Words  or  by  his  uiElions;  nor  let  him  in^ 
dine  thee  to  do  or  to  fay  what  is  not  profitable  foy 
thee.  And  here  by  this  ihort  Recapitulction,  he 
fets  again  before  our  Eyes  all  thefe  Precepts,  by. 
advifing  us  to  abftain  from  every  thing  that  may 
hurt  us,  and  to  do  ail  that  may  be  of  ufe  to  us. 

Now  ’tis  eafie  to  diftinguiih  between  thefe  two 
fprts  of  Anions,  if  we  deliberate  before  wea<5î:,  and 
refled  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  what  ought  not 
to  be  done  ;  and  the  time  for  Deliberation  and 
Confultation  is  while  Matters  are  yet  intire,  and 
before  we  have  fet  our  Hands  to  the  Work  :  (a)  And 
as  to  what  he  fays  in  this  Place,  the  things  which, 

cannot 


{λ)  The  Text  in  this  Place  wanted  a  whole  Line,  which  I 
luckily  met  with  in  the  Margin  of  the  Copy  compar’d  with  the 
Manuicripts,  and  in  the  Manuicript  at  Tlorence,  See  here  the 
mtire  Paflagej  ^  'tira.Ah  MH'  Βλ'Α'^Η^ 

άς  }y  <7^  ''ΑΣΕ.  &c.  This  was  abfolutely  nc- 
ccilâry  for  the  Senie.  ! 


I 
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camot  hurt  thee^  we  will  explain  it  as  we  h^ve  al¬ 
ready  explain’d  the  Precept  he  gave  us  before,  when 
he  faid,  u>hat  ivill  not  affliEl·  thee^  and  fay,  that  by 
this  Thte  he  means  that  which  is  indeed  Man,  the 
rational  Bein^;  that  is  to  fay,  the  Man  who  has  em- 
brac  d  Wiicmm,  and  who  uics  all  his  Endeavours 
to  render  himfelf  like  God:  {h)  For  this  inward 
Man  is  wounded  by  whatever  is  contrary  to  right 

Rcafon,  by  whatever  is  contrary  to  the  Divine  Law,  μλ».  that 

and  by  whatever  hinders  the  Refemblance  with  /^y* 
Cod,  and  that  deftroys  his  Image  in  us.  And  all 
thefe  things  generally  proceed  from  the  Converfa- 
tion  of  thofe  with  whom  we  live,  from  the  Care  we  ceed, 
have  of  the  Body,  to  which  we  are  united*  and 
from  the  ufe  we  make  of  Riches,  which  were  in- 
vented  only  to  be  a  Help  to  the  Body,  and  which  tS  ώ*  ' 
for  that  reafon  are  call’d  by  a  Name,  that  implies,  fupply  Ne- 
that  they  ought  to  be  made  ufc  of  for  the  Neceffi-  ceffities. 
ties  of  the  Body. 

He  therefore,  fays  the  Poet,  who  is  inflam’d 
with  the  Love  of  Divine  Goods,  ought  to  take 
great  Care  never  to  be  prevail’d  with  to  do  what 
is  not  ufeful  for  him,  never  to  allow  his  Body  what 
will  be  hurtful  for  himfelf,  never  to  receive  or  ad¬ 
mit  any  thing  that  can  take  h*m  off  from  the  Study 
of  Wifdom,  and  of  which  he  will  haveCaufe  foon 
to  repent.  We  ought  to  prevent  all  thefe  things 
by  dehber.ting  before  we  to  the  End  that  when 
we  come  to  examine  into  all  our  pail  Adions,  we 
may  remember  them  with  PJeafure  and  Delight;' 
and  this  is  his  Deiign  in  the  following  Verfes 

VER- 


(b)  There  was  here  a  great  Fault  in  the  Text,  7  βλι- 

rreir.  fir  that  Man  fees,  See  It  ought  to  be  correibed 
'Tov  0  f^hcc-rj&ii'y  for  this  Inward  Man  is  wounded.  And  ib  ί 
found  it  in  the  Margin  of  the  Copy  that  had  been  cômpar’d 
with  the  Manuferipts.  The  Manuscript  of  Fhrente  reads 
Toy βλίίτι^,  ' 

I 


I 
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VERSES  XL,  XLI,  XLII,  XLIII,  and 

XLIV. 

(f')  Never  fiiffer  Sleep  to  clofe  thy  Eyelids ^ 
after  thy  going  to  Bed^ 

^Till  thou  hafi  examined  by  thy  Bea fort 
all  thy  Âbîions  of  the  T)ay. 

Wherein  have  1  done  amifs  ?  What  have  1 
done  ?  What  have  1  omitted  that  1  ought 
to  have  done  ? 

If  in  this  Examinationy  thou  find  that 
thou  hafi  done  amifs  y  reprimand  thy  felf 
fever ely  for  it  :  And  if  thou  hafi  done 
any  Good^  rejoice. 


before  Λ  T  TEre  thou  fhouldfl:  recoiled  in  thy  Memor)^ 
Men exa·  XjL  all  the  Precepts  already  given  thee,  to  the 
ConfeieL·  regarding  them  as  Divine  Laws,  thou 

iie  ought  to  may’ft 

recolleB  all 

the  Divine  ' 


Lavpfi  0-  ^Joes  the  Poet  wait  for  the  end  of  the  Day  to  make 

thermfe  the  us  examin  what  we  have  done  ?  and  why  does  he  not  rather 
Examina-  exhort  us  to  reflet  in  the  Morning  on  what  we  are  to  do  in 
tion  mil  be  the  Day  ?  One  would  think  this  Advice  had  been  better.  If 
to  no  fur-  vve  may  believe  Porphyrias  concerning  this  Matter,  there  is 
ίφ·  ibmething  wanting  imhe  Textj  for  he  writes  that  Pythagoras 
advis’d,  chiefly  to  take  Care  of  two  Hours  of  the  Day,  of  that 
when  we  rife,  and  of  that  when  we  go  to  Bed  j  of  the  firfl, 
♦  to  refleâ:  on  what  we  are  to  do  during  the  Day  i  and  of  the 
other  to  give  our  ielves  an  Account  of  what  we  have  done: 
And  that  he  laid  of  the  firft. 


TlçstTa  /(/Sf)  ^  iItvoio  μζλίφ^9ΐΌ-  ^v'ttavaçÀ^» 
μίίΚΛ  'ZssotTTv'iveiv  ος'  ου  If  Jk  τίλ.ίατ&ΐζ 

\ 

When  Irowfie  Sleep  to  morning  Thoughts  gives  lofay, 
Think  vehat  φοίί  hafi  to  do  th’enfuing  Day. 
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may''ft  make  a  jait  Examination  in  the  inward  Tri-. 
bunal  of  thy  Soui,  of  al!  thou  haft  done  well  or 
done  amifs  :  Pv)r  how  can  the  Inqu  ry  into  our  paft 
Aiftions  enab.e  as  to  diftinguiih  when  to  reprimand, 
and  when  to  nraife  our  felves,  if  the  Deliberation  that 
precedes  them  had  not  plac’d  before  us  certain  Laws 
and  Rules,  according  to  which  we  ought  to  regu¬ 
late  our  Life,  and  which  ought  to  be  in  regard  to 
IS  (a)  as  a  divine  Mark,  according  to  which  we 
ire  to  dired  all  the  Recefles  of  our  Confcience» 
requires  us  to  make  this 


Î  am  of  Opinion  therefore,  that  theie  two  Veries  ought  to  be 
added  to  the  Text,  immediately  after  the  fortieth  Verie: 

υτνον  y.ctKcLK.oio'w,  &c. 

tiever  fuffer  Sleep  to  clofe  thy  Eye4ids,  &c.  ’Tis  very  likely  that 
the  Emperor  Marcus  Aureltui  took  from  this  Precept  of  Py¬ 
thagoras  the  excellent  Refleftion  he  makes  in  the  beginning  of 
his  fécond  Book.  We  ought,  fays  he,  every  Morning  when  we 
rife,  to  fay  to  our  felves.  To  Day  I  fhall  have  to  do  with  an 
pertinent  Pellow,  with  an  ungrateful  Perfin,'ècc. 

(t)  In  moft  of  the  Copies  this  Verfe  of  Pythagoras  runs  thus  ; 

Tlelv  ίξ[ι»ν  τεΐζ  oneiçoy 

E*er  thrice  thoufl  call'd  to  mind  thy  Anions  of  the  Day, 

But  reads  it  otherwife  Î  ^ 

Tledv  ΰκΛ<Γον, 

Before  thou  haβ  examin'd  by  thy  Keafon,,  See.  And  he  ipeaki 
not  in  any  Place  of  his  Commçnrary  of  thefe  three  Times, 
which  he  would  not  have  forgot,  had  it  been  the  true  Reading. 
In  a  Word,  the  Commentary  of  Hierocles  is  a  iufficient  Proof 
that  it  ought  to  be  read  as  he  read  it.  The  Py^agoreans  never 
oblig'd  to  reiterate  this  Examination  thrice,  once  well  done  is 

enough.  ^  .  v  ^ 

{a)  The  printed  Text  fays  only,  as  a  Mark,  co^  nvet 

CKOTTov,  but  the  Manufeript  of  Florence  fupplics  the  Woftf 

that  is  wanting,  Tiya  ckottov» 


PjthagoTM 


Examinat;ion 
,  daily, 


^  o  ë  Jhé  CoTHT^eHtaYies  οβ  HicrocIcSj  oû 

daily,  that  by  frequent  and  affiduous  RecoIJe<^r*· 
on  our  Memory  may  be  the  ihore  certain  and 
the  more  infallible·  (h)  And  he  will  have  us  do 
it  every  Evening  before  we  go  to  ileep,  to  the  end 
tnat  each  Might,  after  all  the  AfEons  of  the  Day, 
we  may  give  our  felves  an  exad  Account  of  theni 
ne Σχα.  before  the  Tribunal  of  Confcicnce  ;  and  that  thii 

Examination  oTour  Difpoiitions  may  be  a^ 
tions  is  a  ^  Hymn  of  Praiie  for  us  to  iingto  Ood,  at  our  go- 
Bymn  of  ing  tO  Bed  :  Mierein  have  I  done  amifsl  What  have 
Tmije  fung  I  done  ϊ  What  have  I  omitted  that  I  oHQht  to  have 
L going  to  V  By  this  means  the  whole  tenour  of  our  Life 

Bed.  ^  order  d  according  to  the  Precepts  that  have 

been  preferibd  us,  and  we  ihall  conform  our  Rea· 

fon  that  judges,  to  the  Divine  Intelligence  that 
made  the  Law· 


To  favethe 
Beader  the 
trouble  of 
making  a 
Recapitu¬ 
lation  of  all 
thefe  Laws, 
Hierocles 
makes  it 
?mfelf 


For  what  fays  the  Legiflator?  That  we  ought 
to  honour  the  Superior  Beings  according  to  the 
Order  and  Rank  of  their  EiTence  ;  that  we  ought 
to  have  much  Veneration  and  Rei]5ed  for  our  Pa-* 
rents,  and  Relations  ;  to  love  and  embrace  good 
Men  ;  to  keep  in  Subjedion  our  Paffions  and 
Worldly  Defiresj  to  refpeét  our  felves  every  where 
and  in  all  things;  to  pradife  Juftice;  to  confider 
the  Shortnefs  of  Life,  and  the  Inftability  of  Riches; 
to  receive  with  Submiffion  the  Lot  wh  eh  Vhe'^^  Di¬ 
vine  Judgment  fends  us;  to  take  delight  only  in 
the  rhoughts  that  are  worthy  of  God  ;  to  keep 
our  Mind  continually  bent  on  what  is  mod:  excel»· 
lent;  to  love  and  embrace  only  the  Reafons  that 
truly  deferve  that  Name;  to  put  our  felves  put  of 
a  Condition  of  being  furpriz’d  or  enilav*d  that  we 


corrupted  in  the  printed  text.  The 
Manufcript  of  Florence  has  reilor’d  it  in  this  mahner, 

*0  >9  dy  dc  TO 

<ίΊΚΰίνίεΐΰ'/·  .  ‘-.·Λ 
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may  preferve  the  precious  Depofitum  of  Vir¬ 
tue,·  to  confult  before  weaâ:,  that  Repentance  may 
not  be  the  Fruit  of  all  we  do;  to  free  our  felves 
from  all  Opinion  and,  Obftinacy  ;  to  feck  after  the 
Life  of  Knowledge,  and  to  apply  and  adapt  our 
Body  and  all  exterior  things  (c)  to  the  Fundions 
of  Virtue. 

Thefeare  the  Laws  that  the  Divine  Intelligence 
impofes  on  the  Soul;  and  no  fooner  has  Reafon  re¬ 
ceiv'd  them,  but  fhe  becomes  a  very  watchful 
Guard  for  and  over  her  felf,  (d)  What  have  I  done  4- 
ntifs  ?  What  have  I  done  ?  fays  fhe  every  Day, 
{e)  regularly  calling  to  Mind  all  her  Anions,  good 
and  bad.  And  if  at  the  End  of  this  Examination 
ihe  find  that  flie  has  pafs’d  the  Day  without  viola¬ 
ting  any  of  thefe  Laws,  ihe  makes  her  felf  a  Gar-^ 
land  of  the  Fruits  of  Divine  Joy;  and  if  Ihe  catglies 
her  felf  in  any  Crime,  ihe  then  puniihes  her  felf 
by  the  fevere  Corre6tion  of  Repentance,  as  by  a- 
-I·  ifringent 


(c)  I  have  follow’d  the  printed  Text,  whole  Senie  î  take  to 

be  very  good,  tVjj  ύίζ'.τν,ς  I  think  myiclf 

nevertheleis  oblig’d  to  acquaint  the  Reader,  that  the  Manu- 
feript  of  Florence  reads  tIjjj  d  d&iç'nç  ^wA^yeiciv·, 
to  the  Aëliom  .of  the  befl  Life. 

(d)  Thcic  lail:  Words,  fays  ββ  every  Day,  were  not  in  the 
printed  Text,  and  I  found  them  in  the  Manufeript  of  Flo¬ 
rence,  where  we  read,  d-cty-à,  hiycov  icijjrh»  ‘tstT)  ·ττΛ· 
fiCtIVydcC. 

(e)  The  printed  Text  fays  Word  for  Word,  and  recalling  in 

Order  the  Remembrance  for  the  fake  of  Virtue,  }y  iv  rbu 

μνήμΐιΐο  dJaka-uCclvcov  Did  Hierocles  then 

tnean  to  iay,  that  this  Examination  is  made  to  the  end  that 
Virtue  may  increaie  and  grow  in  us  ?  No  doubt  he  did.  But 
the  Deiign  of  it  likewife  is  to  check  and  curb  Vice.  I  have 
therefore,  in  this  Place,  follow’d  the  Amendment  of  the  Learn- 
cd  Cafaubo?2,  who  inilcad  of  αί^ΐτΐις  has  corredted  it 

thus,  ΰίξχ7  Ϊις  Kit.Krci<·,  recall  the  Remembrance  of  her  Virtues 
and  of  her  Vices  i  that  is  to  fay,  of  her  good  and  bad  Adioiis. 
The  Sequel  of  the  Difeourfe  neceifarily  requires  it,  and  Hiero· 
îles  has  often  join'd  thcic  two  Terms. 
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ftringent  Remedies.  Thus  you  fee,  fays  thePoetj 
why  you  ought  to  banilh  Sletpi  ('/)  to  give  time 
to  Reafon  to  make  this  Examination.  The  Body 
will  eaGly  difpenfe  with  being  thus  kept  awake,  not 
having  contraâed  a  NeeeÎïity  of  Sleeping,  by  rea¬ 
fon  of  Its  prudent  and  temperate  Diet,  by  which 
means  even  our  moft  natural  Paffions  are  fubjeded 
to  the  Empire  of  Reafon. 

Never  therefore  fpifer  Sleep  to  clofe  thy  Eye-lids  af^ 
ter  thj  going  to  Bedy  'till  thou  hafl  firp  examin'd  by 
thy  Reajony  all  thy  u^flions  of  the  Day  :  And  what 
^^^this  Examination  ?  In  ivhat  ioave  I  done  amijsl 
What  have  I  done  i  What  have  I  omitted  that  I onght 
to  have  done  f  For  we  iin  in  two  Manners;  either 
by  doing  what  we  ought  not  to  doy  which  is  exprefs’d 
Sins  of  o-  in  thefe  Queftions  :  In  what  have  I  done  amifi  t 
W  have  I  done  f  or  (g)  in  not  doing  what  we 

which  is  expreh'd  Word  for  Word  in 
this  Verfe;  What  have  I  omitted  of  what  I  ought  to 
have  done .?  For  *tis  one  thing  to  omit  the  Good, 
and  another  to  commit  Evil;  one  is  a  Crime  of  O- 
miffion,  the  other  of  Commiffion;  For  Example; 
We  oHght  ahvays  to  pray  y  and  never  to  blajphemet 
We  onghtto  nomip  our  Father  and  our  Mother  ;  and 
W  ought  never  to  ufe  them  ill.  (h)  He  who  keeps 

not 


(f)  According  to  the  printed  Text  it  ought  to  have  bceii 
tranilatedj  Fof  the  Zeal  that  J^enfon  ou^ht  to  have  to  make  this 
£:tammation  :  But  the  Manufeript  of  Florence  inftead  of 
Quy-ict  Koyi(7ixii>  reads  ‘Ts-^^iTuicL  τη  ts  λ.ο'νκτιχ^»  which 
is  as  elegantly  exprefs’d  as  the  Thought  is  fine;  '’Tis  the  fame 
as  if  he  had  iàîd.  Fail  not  at  the  Houi"  appointed  by  Keafon  to 

make  this  Fxamen  ;  Υίζβ^ΐ'τμϊα,  lignifies  properly  a  fixp 
Time. 

(g)  In  the  printed  Text  the  Words  are  tranfpos’d,  «  7^  ^ 
flou  ^ΊίΓΟίήσαι^ζςΐ  Yis  vifible  it  ought  to  be,  n  To<Piov  tq/Tjro/- 
η<ΤΛΐψ·ς.  And  fo  the  Manufeript  ot' Florence  reads  it. 

(h)  The  Text  nmft  neceiTarily  be  corre(ifed,  and  read,  0  t'v 

ΤΛ  λ«  rd  μη  asoi^i  for  he  ipcaks 

of 
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not  the  two  firfi:  Points  of  thefe  two  Precepts,  does 
not  do  what  he  ought,  and  he  who  tranigrefles  the 
tWO  lafi,  does  what  he  ought  nor,  (i)  tho’  it  may  in 
be  faid,  that  both  thefe  Precepts  are  in  feme  τηζ,η·- Sins  may  èe 
ner  alike,  feeing  they  throw  us  into  the  Tianfgreffion 
of  the  fame  Lawi 

Thus  the  Poet  exhorts  us  to  make  an  Examen 
into  all  the  Aiâions  of  the  Day,  from  the  fîrÎl  to 
the  lail',  in  Order,  without  forgetting  the  Adions 
of  the  Middle,’  which  is  exprefs’d  in  thefe  Words, 

Continue  to  go  on  in  this  Manner  \  for  it  often  happens  Byreafinof 
that  the  T  ranfpofition  deceives  the  Judgment,  and  cir- 
makes  it  favour  fome  Avions,  w^hich  had  the  Me- 
mory  recolleded  them  in  Order,  would  have 
inexcufable.  Moreover,  this  Recapitulation  of  the  ^ 

Life  we  have  led  in  the  Day,  refreihes  in  us  the 
Remembrance  of  all  our  paif  Adions,  and  awakens 
us  to  the  Thoughts  of  immortality.  '  ^^^fdence 

And  tis  worth  our  taking  notice,  that  the  m 
Poet,  when  he  commands  us  to  examine  each  Adi- 
on,  adds  not  to  this  Method  of  Recolledion,  Where- 
in  have  I  done  well  ?  What  have  I  dogje,  that  I  ought 
to  have  done?  But  that  all  at  once  he  carries  our 
Memory  to  what  will  moil  humble  our  Pride,  by 
adviiing  us  to  make  an  Inquiry  into  our  Offences; 
iPherein  have  I  done  amifs  i  Tfhiat  have  I  done  fàcc. 

And  he  has  appointed  us  a  moil  juil  and  natural 
Judge,  our  ownConfcience,  and  found  Rcafon,  by 
appointing  our  felves  to  be  Judges  of  our  feJves, 
our  felves,  I  fay,  whom  we  have  been  taught  par¬ 
ticularly  to  revere  i  For  who  can  reprehend  ano- 

X  ther 


of  Sins  of  OmiiTion  and  CommilHon;  and  therefore  he  add^ 
That  thefe  two  Sins  are  in  fome  manner  alike,  &:c.  This  is  evi¬ 
dent,  and  ib  the  Manuicript  of  Florence  reads  it. 

(/)  Here  we  fee  in  what  the  Sins  of  OmilTion,  and  the  Sins  of 
Commiflion  rnay  be  iaid  to  be  alike,  becauic  they  both  tranP 
ç*cis  the  Law  of  God  that  forbids  them,  and  becauie  they 
thereby  alike  deferve  the  Punilhment  due  to  Tranigrellbrs. 
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ther  as  he  can  reprehend  himfelf?  He  that  is  frec^  ' 
making  ufe  of  his  Liberty,  rcjeds  the  Admonitions 
of  others,  when  he  has  no  mind  to  obey  them  ; 
but  our  Confcience  that  ails  within  us,  is  of  ne* 
Our  mofi  ceffity  forc’d  to  harken  to  it  fell.  This  is  the 
jufi  and  Governor  that  God  has  given  us;  this  is  our  Pre* 
Turalfud^e  Schoolmafter  ,*  this  is  the  Jüdge  whom 

is  our  Co?i’~  Reafon  has  given  us  to  determine  of  all  our  Aitions 
fcience  of  the  Day.  Ί  is  of  this  and  this  alone,  that  it 
guided  by  receives  the  Accufations  and  the  Sentence,  to  the 
jmm  ea^  giving  Judgment  it  fcif  in  its  own  Caufe, 

it  may  condemn  or  acquit  it  felf  by  its  own  Suf¬ 
frage,  accordingly  as  it  deferves  to  be  condemn’d 
or  acquitted  :  For  after  having  read  in  its  Memory, 
as  in  a  Regiiler,  all  that  it  has  done,  (^)  then,  re¬ 
garding  the  Law  as  the  Exemplar  that  it  ouglit  to 
follow,  it  pronounces  Judgment  and  declares  it  felf 
worthy  of  Praife  or  of  Blame;  and  this  daily  Pra- 
<5lice,  (/)  makes  of  him  who  obferves  it,  the  true 
Him'toebe-  Image  of  God,  by  adding  or  retrenching  every 
comethe  fomething,  "till  he  arrive  at  his  Perfedfon,  and 

’till  the  whole  Beauty  of  Virtue  be  refplendently 
confpicuous  in  him.  Ί  his  is  what  compleats  and 
perfeds  the  Good  Man  as  much  as  poffible.  And 
here  ends  the  firil  Part  of  this  fmall  Treanfc,  the 
Poet  now  hailening  forward  to  the  Precepts  that 
tend  to  make  a  Man  become  God. 


I  have  here  follow’d  the  Copy  edmpar’d  with  the  Ma- 
nuferipts,  and  the  Manufeript  of  Florence,  where  this  PaiTage 
is  more  corred  than  in  the  printed  Text.  They  both  read  itthûs, 

7ÜTS  κ,Εΐΐ'^  as-çj/ç  '^ChkircùV  τ  νομοι/^  r^ηφ{ζζ~ 

Tew»  8cc. 

(1)  Inftead  of  as  there  is  in  the  Text,  we 

niuft  abiblutely  read  r  as  the  Margin  of  the  Copy 

compar’d  with  the  Manuicripts  reads  if. 


VEJt- 
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VERSES  XLV,  XLVI,  XLVIÏ,  and 

XLVIIL 

'TraÎiife  throughly  all  thefe  things·,  meditate 
on  them  ivell  j  thou  ought’ β  to  love  them 
with  all  thy  Heart. 

Ύύ  they  that  will  put  thee  in  the  ÎVay  of 
"Divine  Virtue, 

I  /wear  it  by  him  who  has  tranfmitted  into 
our  Soul  the  facred  ^uaternion^ 

The  Source  of  Nature.^  whofe  Courfe  is  E- 
ternal. 

THIS  is  what  I  have  already  faid  in  the  Preface, 
that  Pradical  PhiloTophy  (4)  makes  a  Man 
Good,  by  the  Acquiiition  of  Virtues;  that  Con¬ 
templative  Philofophy  makes  him  like  God,  ^  hy^TlmUto 
the  Irradiation  of  Underftanding,  and  ©f  Tx\xù\\V  h 
and  that  at  leafi:  in  what  relates  to  us,  fmall  things 
ought  neceifarily  to  precede  the  greater:  For ’tis  7// 
eaiier  to  conform  Human  Life  to  the  Rules  of  Rea*·  oi'vmeUn^ 
ion,  than  it  is  to  incline  it  to  what  is  moil  Divine 
and  moil  Fligh;  which  cannot  be  done  but  by  ei- 
ving  our  lelves  wholly  up  to  Contemplation*  the  Mind. 

Beiides,  *tis  impoffible  we  fhould  enjoy  Truth 
undiflurb’d,  if  our  feniible  Faculties  are  not  in  in¬ 
tire  Subjedlion  to  the  Moral  Virtues,  according  to 
the  Law  of  the  Underflanding;  for  the  rational 

X  ^  Soul 


{a)  There  is  in  the  printed  Text,  by  the  Nature  of  Virtues» 
d^tci  ^  φύΰΠίΰζ»  which  cannot  be  good  Senièj  and 

Î  prefer  the  Reading  that  I  found  in  the  Margin  of  the  Copy, 
that  had  been  compar’d  with  the  Manuferipts,  and  in  the  Ma- 
nufeript  of  Ilorencf,  inftcad  of  ^yVi^yf, 

Natmf* 
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Soul  holding  the  Middle  Rank  between  the  ϋπ- 
derttanding,  and  what  is  depriv’d  of  Reafon^  can·^ 
not  infeparably  adhere  to  this  Underflanding  which 
is  above  it,  ’till  being  puriiy’d  and  freed  irom  all 
AiFedtion  for  the  things  that  are  below  it,  it  makes 
ufe  of  them  with  Purity  :  And  it  will  be  pure  when 
it  fuffers  not  it  felf  to  be  feduc’d  and  led  a  ftray  by 
what  is  void  of  Reafon,  nor  by  this  mortal  Body; 
Pythago.  and  if  it  takes  no  farther  Care  of  it  than  of  things 
ras  tmghi-  Foreign  to  it,  and  than  as  is  permitted  by 

never  la-w-  the  Law  of  God,  which  forbids  us  in  any  manner 
ful  to  kill  to  throw  off  the  Chain,  but  commands  us  to  wait 
ones  felf.  »t-ill  God  himfelf  comes  to  deliver  us  from  that  Cap¬ 
tivity. 

Why  the  Such  a  Soul  therefore  has  need  of  both  Sorts  of 
needt?  Virtues;  of  Civil  or  Pradlical  Virtues,  to  regu- 
^mciicd  and  moderate  the  Rage  ofDeiire,  that  inclines 
and  Con-  it  towards  the  things  here  below;  and  of  Con- 
tempktive  templative  Virtues  that  incline  and  raife  it  up  to- 
Virm.  wards  the  things  above,  and  that  unite  it  to  the 
Superior  Beings.  Between  thefe  two  Virtues,  the 
Poet  has  put  two  Verfes,  to  be,  as  it  were,  the 
Boundaries  to  divide  them.  The  firil,  Trafilfe 
'  throughly  all  thefe  T'hings,  meditate  on  them  TPell  ; 
thou  oughffi  to  love  them  "with  ali  thy  Heart,  is  a 
very  proper  End  and  Conclufion  of  Civil  Virtue; 
and  the  laft,  ’77i  they  that  will  put  thee  in  the  Way 
SecondVart  of  Divine  Virtue.,  is  the  Beginning  of  Speculative 
of  this  Knowledge,  and  as  it  were  a  noble  Entry  that  leads 
fheTegiL  toit;  for  this  Beginning  promifes  to  him  who  has 
ftheÏre-^  laid  afide  the  fenfual  Life,  who  has  deliver’d  him- 
cepts  of  the  felf  as  much  as  poi5f>le  from  the  Excefs  of  Paffions, 
Contempla-  thereby,  from  Bcafl:  that  he  was  before, 

me  tje.  become  Man,  it  promifes  him,  I  fay,  that  from 
Man  that  he  is,  he  Îhall  commence  God,  as  much 
as  ’tis  poOibie  for  Human  Nature  to  participate  of 
the  Divine  Effence. 


(h)  Now 
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{b)  Now  that  this  deifies  us,  and  that  this  is 
the  End  of  Contemplative  Truth,  is  evident  by 
thefe  Verfes,  which  he  puts  at  the  End  of  this 
Treatife,  as  a  noble  Concliifion  that  leaves  us  no 
Room  to  with  for  more:  ^nd  7vhen  after  having 
divefied  thy  mortal  Bodjy  thoa  art  receiv'd  into  the 
pitre  zÆther^  thott  ft:alt  be  an  immortal  Gody  incor·- 
rttptible,  and  over  7vhom  Death  floall  have  no  more 
Dominion  :  For  ’cis  of  Neccifity  that  we  iliall  ob¬ 
tain  th-s  happy  R,e-eilabli  ill  ment  to  our  primitive 
State,  that  is  to  fay,  this  glorious  Apotheoiis,  by 
the  confiant  Pradice  of  Virtues,  and  by  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Truth.  And  this  is  what  thisfacred  hook  inhtsCam^ 
evidently  demonfirates  to  us,  as  we  fiiall  fee  anon,  mentaryon 
Let  us  now  return  to  the  Verfes  at  prefent 
fore  us,  and  confider  v/hetber  thefe  Words,  to 
praBifty  to  meditate,  and  to  love^  /peaking  of  the  ftife,  to 
Precepts  already  given,  fignifie  any  thing  elfe  than  njeditate, 
to  apply  our  whole  Soul  to  the  Pradice  of  Vir- 
tues:  For  our  Sen!  being  a  reafonable  Subfiance, 
has  neceffarily  three  Faculties;  the  firil  is  that  by  Fa- 
which  we  learn,  and  this  is  the  Faculty  which 
commanded  to  meditate·.  The  fécond  is  that  where¬ 
by  we  retain  what  we  learn,  and  put  it  inPraô/ice; 
and  this  is  the  Faculty  which  is  requir’d  to  praÜife 
and  to  exercife:  And  the  third  is  that  by  which 
we  love  what  we  have  learnt,  and  what  we  pradife; 
and  this  is  the  Faculty  which  is  exhorted  to  love 
all  thefe  things.  , 

To  the  end  therefore  that  all  the  Faculties  of 
our  rational  Soul  may  apply  themfelves  to  thofe  our  Soul 
Precepts  of  Virtue,  and  be  wholly  intent 

V  >  fknrr-.  intent  on 

of  thofe 

■  — — 

(b)  I  have  here  follow’d  the  Manufeript  of  Florence,  which 
reftores  this  Paiîàge  very  \vell,  hy  reading  it  thus,  oit  o  0£oT, 


I 
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them,  (i:)  of  the  intelligent  Faculty  he  required 
Meditation  ;  of  the  adlive,  Practice  and  Exercife  ; 
and  of  the  Faculty  that  loves,  he  demands  Love; 
that  by  their  Means  we  may  acquire  the  things  that 
are  truly  good,  that  we  may  preierve  them  by 
The  Love  Exercife;,  and  afways  have  for  them  an  innate  Love 

Hearts,  {d)  Such  a  Difpofition  as  this  ne- 
pur  Hearts. fails  to  be  attended  by  Divine  Hope,  which 
Love  pro-  makes  the  Splendor  of  Truth  be  as  eminently  con- 
duces Hopet  (p'lcuous  in  our  Souls,  as  he  himfelf  .promifes 

^pwddces  They  will  fet  thee  in  the  Way  of 

Taith,  Divine  Virtue,  that  is  to  fay,  they  will  make  thee 
like  God  {e)  by  the  certain  Knowledge  of  all  Be¬ 
ings:  For  the  Knowledge  of  the  Caufes  of  Beings, 
I  fay  of  the  Caufes,  which  are  originally  in  the 
'  .Intelligence  of  God  their  Creator,  as  eternal  Epç- 

cmplars,  leads  us  to  the  fublimeil  Pitch  of  the 
Knowledge  of  God,  v/hicli  is  follow’d  by  a  per- 
feâ:  Rcfemblance  with  iurn:  And  this  is  that  Re- 
iemnlance  which  is  here  call’d  Divine  Firtucy  as 
being  much  fuperior  to  human  Virtue  that  precedes 
it,  and  is  as  it  were  the  Foundation  of  it. 

The  fril  parr  of  thefe  Verfes  conckîdes  with 
the  Love  of  Philofophy,  and  of  whatever  is  great 
and  e.xcelient  :  This  Love  going  firil,  is  follov^d 

by 


(c)  Here  a  coniiderable  Fault  has  ilipt  intothe  printed  Text, 
‘r  ίτημίλ^Λΐ/,  which  ought  to  be  amended  and  read  τ  ^Μ.ξλ4- 
•rbjjy  as  I  find  it  in  the  Margin  of  the  Copy  compar’d  witli  the 
Manuferipts,  and  in  the  Manufeript  of  Florence.  Λ11  that  Hi- 
eroclcs  fays  in  this  Place,  concerning  the  three  Faculties  of  the 
Soul,  is  excellent. 

(d)  Behold  here  an  excellent  Gradation;  The  Meditation, 
the  Praftice,  and  the  Love  of  Virtues  produce  in  our  Hearts 
the  Divine  Hopej  and  this  Hope  makes  the  Truth  fliine  in 
them:  For  our  Hope  in  God  is  always  accompany’d  with  Light. 
Therefore  St.  Pauly  who  was  better  inftriifted  than  all  thefç 
Philoibphers,  faid  of  this  Hope,  that  it  makes  us  not  afham'd· 

(e)  Inftead  of  uA<^r,  which  is  in  the  printed  Text,  it 
ought  to  be  read  as  in  the  Manufeript  of  Florenccy  oKcov» 
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by  the  Knowledge  of  Truth;  and  this  Truth  leads 
us  to  a  perfect  Refemblance  with  the  Divine  Vir¬ 
tue,  as  we  ihali  fee  in  the  enfuipg  Difcourfe.  The 
Neceffity  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  Connexion  of 
all  thefe  things,  is  here  confirm'd  by  Oaths:  (f) 

For  the  Poet  fwears  with  much  Fervency,  that 
the  perfed:  Acquiiition  of  human  Virtue  ieads  us 
to  the  Likenefs  with  God.  And  as  to  the  Precept  The  Toet 
he  give  .us  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Verfes,  Re/pecij^fy 
îhe  Oathy  he  commands  us  thereby  to  forbear  after 

ing  in  cafual  things,  whofe  Event  is  uncertain;  for 'he  had  fir^ 
fuch  things  are  of  fmaîi  Moment,  and  fubjed  to  hid  /wear- 
change,  therefore  *tis  neither  juif  nor  Efe  to  fwear^”^· 
concerning  them:  Bat  concerning  the  things  here  / 

ipoken  of,  whofe  Connexion  is  fix'd  by  Neceffity, 
and  whole  Confequence  is  very  great,  we  may 
fwear  fafely,  and  with  all  manner  of  Decency' and 
Juftice:  For  neither  their  inilability  will  deceive 
ns,  fince  being  link'd  by  the  Law  of  Neceffity, 
they  cannot  but  arrive;  nor  their  Meannefs  and 
Obfeurity  render  therri  unworthy  to  be  confirm’d 
by  the  Teflimony  and  Intervention  of  the  Divini¬ 
ty.  And  if  Virtue  and  Truth  are  found  in  Men, 
much  more  are  they  vifible  in  the  Gods. 

Moreover,  this  Oath  is  in  this  Place  a  Precept,  This  is  an 
that  we  ought  to  honour  him,'  who  infiruds  us  in  Trrcr.  if 
the  Truth,  fo  far  as  even  to  fwear  hy  him,  if  it 
be  neceliary  for  the  Confirmation  of  his  Dodrine;  thor  of 
and  not  to  fay  barely  of  him,  he  faid  it;  but  to  Truths  bm 
aifert  with  Confidence^  theThings  are  thus^  I  fi^ear 

the 

X  q  necei-  a,ndt caches 


it  b)  himfilf.  Now  by  fwearing  concerning  ....  anmnnees 


it* 


(f)  I  have  here  likcwife  follow’d  the  Manufeript  of  Ihrence, 
where  inilead  of  of/.V'JJiif·,  he  fevears  with  Or¬ 

der,  which  has  no  Meaning  in  dns  place,  we  read  Ι'ίΛττζΤα- 
[Ανοος  'όμννσ-ί!',  impenfe  jurat,  he  fwears  with  Warmtk  Jde 
means,  that  the  Poet,'  convinc’d  of  the  Truth  and  Certainty 
of*  the  Dodrine  which  he  teaches,  fwears,  ^c. 
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neceiTary  Connexion  and  Union  of  thefe  moft  per-  ' 
fed  Habitudes,  he  enters  into  the  very  Foundati¬ 
on  of  Theology,  and  manifeftly  demonflrates  (g)  that 

the 


(g)  We  have  lliewn  in  the  Life  of  Pythagoras,  that  this  Phi- 
lofopher  having  learnt  in  Egypt  the  Name  of  the  true  God, 
the  myilerions  and  ineffable  Name,  Jehovah,  and  finding  th^t 
in  the  y  riginal  Tongue  it  was  compos’d  of  four  Letters,  tranF 
lated  it  into  his  Mother  Tongue  by  the  Word  TetrdBys,  the 
^uaiernion,  and  gave  the  true  Explication  of  it,  faying  that  it 
properly  fignify’d,  the  Source  ef  Nature  that  perpetually  rolls 
alotjgi  for  fo  the  original  Word  fignifies.  His  firft  Difciples 
preierv  d  tnîs  Tradition  in  all  its  Purity  j  but  tliey  who  fiiccee- 
ded  them,  having  in  all  Appearance  ioft  the  Idea  of  the  true 
and  original  Nam^e,  that  Pythagoras  had  tranilated  and  explai¬ 
ned,  and  conceiving  no  longer  hov/  the  Teiraclys,  the  ^uater- 
nura;  fi'ouid  ligmfie  ίο  great  things,  fell  into  an  Imagination 
that  the  Virtue  of  this  Quaternary  Number  wrought  all  thefe 
Piracies,  and  transferring-thus  id  the  tranfiated  Name  all  the 
Th)wer  that  the  original  Name  attributed  to  him  to  whom 
hwas  given,  they  conceiv’d  this  Number  to  be  the  true  Prin¬ 
ciple  and  the  Creator  of  Beings.  Two  things  confirm’d  them 
ill  this  Belief  3  firih,  the  Virtue  tney  pretended  to  difeover  in 
this  Pour,  that  contains  all  the  Powers  of  the  Dccad,  and 
thereby  all  the  Numbers  3  and  the  fécond,  the  very  Name  of 
God,  which  in  moft  Languages  happens  to  be  compos’d  of 
four  Letters.  This  being  allow’d,  we  ought  not  to  be  ailo- 
nifii  d  at  the  Confcquenccs  of  this  mighty  Dilcovery,  ’Twas 
ioon  echev  ci  that  allNa^'urc  was  only  the  Erfeci  ofthePowerS' 
of  Numbers  3  and  this  Doarine  got  fuch  Footing,  that 
gufiitT·  himfelf  thought  it  not  unworthy  of  him  in  ibme  nica·· 
fure  to  embrace  it,  and  to  believe,  not  that  Numbers  were  the 
Liinciplcs  of  Things,  but  that  they  contain’d  infinite  Myfleries  j 
and  indeed  there  are  great  iMyileries  in  the  three,  the  four,  the 
fix,  the  ieven,  the  fourteen,  To  convince  us  of  this  we 

need  only  fee  what  is  faid  on  this  Subje6l  in  a  Book  intitled 
F etri  Bmgi  Numercrum  'Myfieria,  where  that  learned  Author 
pretends  to  flioyv  the  perfect  Agreement  he  finds  between  the 
Numbers  of  the  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Pythagorean  Arithmc- 
tick.  This  is  not  the  Place  to  enter  into  this  Difeuifionj  I 
will  content  my  felf  only  with  faying,  that  Numbers  taken  as 
Piinciples  are  meer  Chimxra  sj  for,  2is  Arijlotle  fays  very  wçll. 
Numbers  can  never  be  the  Principles  of  Adions  and  of  Chan¬ 
ges  :  They  may  indeed  be  iignificative  and  denote  certain  Cau- 
fes,  but  they  can  never  be  thofe  Caufes  themfelves. 
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the  Quaternion,  or  Number  of  Four,  which  is  the 
Source  of  the  E  tern  ai  Order  of  the  World,  i  s  no¬ 
thing  elfe  than  God  bimfcif,  who  has  created  all 
things.  Blit  how  comes  God  to  be  the  Quater¬ 
nion?  Qf)  This  thou  may’il  learn  in  the  holy  Book 
that  is  aicrib'd  to  Pythagoras^  (i)  and  in  which  ThhBook 
God  is  celebrated  as  the  Number  of  Numbers.  " 

For  if  all  things  exift  by  his  eternal  Decrees,  ^tis  For  God  is 
evident  that  in  each  Species  of  things  the  Number 
depends  on  the  Caufe  that  produc’d  them.  There 
we  hnd  the  firif  Number,  and  from  thence  it  is  ”es  aJlite 
come  to  us.  Now  the  finite  Interval  of  Number  Fiumbers, 
is  ten,  for  he  who  would  reckon  more,  after  ten 
comes  back  to  one,  two,  three,  ’till  by  adding  the 
fecond  Decad  he  makes  twenty,  by  adding  the  third  Taml^lack 
Decad  in  like  manner  he  makes  thirty,  and  fo  goes  to  one.  The 
on  by  tens  ^till  he  comes  to  a  hundred.  After  a  Latines 
hundred  he  comes  back  again  to  one,  two,  three, 
and  thus  the  Interval  of  Ten  always  repeated  v/ill 
amount  to  an  Infinity.  Now  the  Power  of  ten  is  one  The 

four  * 

Languages 

. . .  ■'  '  ■  . . I  I  n.·-.  reckon  (φ 

lίke1viβ* 

^  (h)  This  pook  was  a  Trcatife  of  the  Gods,  and  this  Trca- 
tiie  was  call  d  i  ’Tis  pretended  that  Pythagoras 

explain’d  in  it  the  Opinion  of  Orpheus,  .who  faid,  that  th  Ef 
fence  of  Number  was  the  Principle  of  Things,  and  the  Root  of 
the  Gods  and  of  the  Demons.  Hi  erodes  iays  ’twas  aicrib’d  to 
Pythagoras,  bccanfe  indeed  this  Opinion  was  conteiled  ;  fome 
attributed  it  to  Pythagoras,  and  others  to  his  Son  Telauges,  See 
Jamhlicu^s,  Chap.  XXVÎÎÎ.  For  my  part,  I  am  of  Opinion 
that  this  Book,  a^  well  as  what  Orpheus  writ,  were  Works  of 
a  later  Date  than  the  Days  of  Pythagoras. 

{i)  God  is  Onej  and  as  all  the  Numbers  proceed  from  the 
Unit,  ib  every  thing  that  has  a  Being  proceeds  from  God;  So 
far  is  certain  ,*  but  ’tis  not  arguing  aright  to  fay,  that  becaufe 
God  is  One,  therefore  the  Number  One  has  produc’d  all  thing.s 
by  a  Virtue  inherent  in  that  Number.  I  will  not  îoiè  my  Time 
in  refuting  all  the  vain  Imaginations  of  Hierocles  on  this  Sub- 
jeif.  All  that  he  fays  in  thefe  two  or  three  Pages  concerning 
Numbers,  is  at  be/1:  but  curious,  and  leads  not  to  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  any  iblid  Truth. 
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four,*  for  before  we  come  to  a  compleat  and  peiv 
fe6t  Decad,  we  difcover  ali  the  Virtue  and  ali  the 
Perfeâion  of  the  ten  in  the  four.  For  Example; 
1  in  aifembling  all  the  Numbers  from  one  to  four 
^  induiively  the  whole  Compoficion  makes  ten; 

^  fince  one,  two,  three,  and  four  are  ten  ;  and  four 

.  ^  is  an  arithmetical  Middle  between  one  and  feven  ; 
ÎO  for  it  exceeds  the  Number  one  as  much  as  it  is  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  the  Number  feven;  and  this  Number  is 
three;  four  being  as  many  more  than  one  as  feven 
is  more  than  four.  Now  the  Powers  and  Proper¬ 
ties  of  the  Unit,  and  of  the  Septenary,  are  very 
great  and  excellent  :  For  the  Unit,  as  the  Princi¬ 
ple  of  ali  the  Numbers,  contains  in  it  feif  the  Pow¬ 
ers  of  them  all;  (/<)  and  the  feven  being  a  Virgin, 
and  without  any  Mother,  holds  in  the  fécond 
Place  the  Virtue  and  the  Periedion  of  the  Unit, 
becaufe  ’tis  not  ingender’d  by  any  Number  within 
the  Interval  of  ten,  as  four  is  produc’d  by  twice 
two,  fix  by  twice  three,  and  eight  by  twice  four, 
nine  by  three  times  three,  and  ten  by  twice  five  : 
Nor  does  it  produce  neither  any  Number  within 
that  Interval,  as  the  Number  two  produces  four, 
the  three  nine,  and  the  five  ten.  And  the  four 
holding  the  middle  Place,  between  the  uncreated 
Unit  and  the  motherlefs  feven,  has  alone  receiv'd 
the 'Virtues  and  Powers  of  the  Numbers  produ¬ 
cing  and  produc’d,  which  are  contain’d  in  the  De¬ 
cad;  being  produc’d  by  a  certain  Number,  and  prodii- 

*  cing 


(k)  Tlic  Septenary  produces  no  Number  within  the  Interval 
of  ten,  norois  it  felf  produc’d  by  any  of  the  Numbers  contai¬ 
ned  in  that  Interval.  For  this  Reaibn  the  Pythagoreans  com¬ 
par’d  it  to  Minerva,  and  even  gave  it  this  Name  becauie  Mi¬ 
nerva  was  a  virgin  and  had  no  Mother.  Behold  one  of  the 
noble  and  excellent  Qualities  of  the  Number  feven,  that  is  to 
iay,  the  extravagant  Notions  which  the  Pythagoreans  believ’d? 
as  profound  Myfteries. 
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cing  îikewiie  another  ;  for  two  being  doubled  be¬ 
gets  four,  and  four  being  doubled  begets  eight. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  firfl:  folid  Body  is  found 
in  the  Quaternion  ;  for  a  Point  anfwers  to  a  Unit, 
and  a  Line  to  a  Binary;  becaufe  indeed  from  one 
Point  we  go  to  another  Point,  and  this  makes  the 
Line:  And  the  Superficies  anfwers  to  the  Terna¬ 
ry;  for  a  Triangle  is  the  moil  plain  of  ail  reclili- 
neal  Figures:  But  Solidity  is  the  Nature  of  the 
Quaternion;  for  ’tis  in  the  four  that  we  difeover 
the  firfl  Pyramid,  whofe  triangular  Bafis  is  com¬ 
pos’d  by  the  three,  and  its  Point  or  Top  is  made 
by  the  Unit. 

(1)  Moreover,  there  are  four  Faculties  that  judge 
of  things;  Undcrilanding,  Knowledge,  Opinion, 
and  Senfe;  for  all  things  fall  under  the  J  udgment 
of  one  of  ihefe  four  Faculties,  (m)  In  a  Word, 

the 


(/)  ’Tis  impoiTible  to  conceive  any  other  Faculty  beiidcs  thçiè 
four,  or  to  imagine  any  thing  that  will  not  fall  within  the 
Compafs  and  Extent  of  one  of  them  :  For,  as  Arijiotle  acknow¬ 
ledges  in  the  firfl:  Book  of  the  Soul,  Chap,  a·  All  things  are 
judg'd»  fame  by  the  Underflanding,  others  h^j  Knotoledge»  others 
by  Opinion,  and  others  by  Senfe:  Ktioffdj  rci  Tai 

vu)i  ΊΟ.  Q  Ιτσιμη,  rd  q  d'ofoi,  rd  o  eddrme!.  The  fame 
Arifiotle  teaches  likewiie,  that  the  Underflanding  anfvoers  to  the 
îdliimhêr  one,  Knovoledge  to  tiro.  Opinion  to  three,  or,  which  is 
the  fame  thing,  to  the  Superficies,  and  Senfe  to  the  Quaternion, 
or  to  the  folid  l^igure.  His  Words  are  remarkable:  No~or  μΐ 
Ύο  \v>  oTny'di'-laj  'j  to  cf'vof  &c.  r  cTor- 

λ:',  cddryiTii/  'j  Tlutarch  fays  the  fame  thing  in 

the  fécond  Book  of  the  Opinions  of  Philofophers,  Chap  III. 
and  explains  the  Rcaibns  of  it:  But  in  this  Author  the  Senic 
has  no  Number  that  anfwers  to  itj  therefore  Theodorus  Mar- 
dims  had  Reafon  to  believe,  that  there  is  a  Gap  in  the  Text, 
and  that  one  or  two  Lines  are  wanting,  where  Plutarch  had 
explain’d  in  what  Manner  the  Senfe  anfwers  to  the  Number 
four,  and  had  fltewn  that  as  the  four  contains  the  three,  ib  in 
like  manner  the  fenfe  contains  the  three  other  Faculties,  the 
Underftanding,  Knowledge,  and  Opinion.  ( 

{m)  The  Quaternion  includes  the  four  Elements,  becaufe 
there  are  tour  of  them  3  and  the  Nunibers,  becaufe  they  are 

all 
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the  Quaternion  contains  and  binds  together  ail  Be·» 
ings  whatfoever,  the  Elements,  Numbers,  Seafons, 
Ages,  Societies  or  Communities;  and  ’tis  ilhpoffi- 
ble  to  name  any  one  fingie  thing,  that  depends  not 
on  that  Number,  as  on  its  Root  and  Principles 
For,  as  we  faid  before,  the  Quaternion  is  the  Cre- 
ZSïlJ"'  the  C^ife  6f  all  things.  The  Intelligi- 

and  fenfible  is  the  Caufe  oi  the  Heavenly  and  Seniible 

God,  he  God.  («)  The  Knowledge  of  this  God  was  tranf. 
means  the  mitted  to  the  Pythagoreans  by  Pythagoras  himfelf, 
^he'^uX  ^7  whom  the  Author  of  thefe  Verfes  fwears 
niver/e,  Place,  that  the  Perfeâ:ion  of  Virtue  will 

lead  us  to  the  Light  of  Truth;  fo  that  we  may 
fafely  fay,  that  this  Precept,  RefieSl·  the  Oath,  is 
particularly  obferv’d  in  regard  to  the  Eternal  Gods, 

who 


all .  contain’d  in  the  Powers  of  four,  that  compotes  the  perfedf 
Number  ten,  as  has  been  before  explain’d.  It  includes  like- 
wife  the  four  Seaibns  of  the  Year,  and  the  four  Ages  of  Man, 
becaufe  there  are  four  Seaibns,  and  four  Ages.  But  how  can 
it  be  laid  to  contain  likewife  the  Societies  ?  This  we  are  taught 
by  iheo.,  the  Flatonick  Philoibpher,  in  his  Book  de  locis  Ma· 


μ 

στι 

termon  is  that  of  Societies  :  The  Foundaiiony  and  as  it  icoere^the 
Unit  of  this  Quaternion,  is  Man  j  the  trpo,  the  Houfe  ;  the  three» 
the  village  j  the  four,  the  City ,  for  of  thefe  each  People  is  com· 
pos'd.  He  means,  that  in  the  Number  four  we  find  whatever 
compoies  the  different  Nations  j  for  they  are  only  a  Compound 
of  Men,  of  Houfes,  of  Villages,  and  of  Cities. 

{n)  I  have  in  this  Place  follow’d  the  Manufcript  of  Florence, 
where  infiead  of  vi  τ'ότων  we  read  n  thth 

the  Knowledge  of  this  intelligible  God,  that  is  to  iay,  of  this 
Quaternion,  What  follows  proves  the  Neceflfity  of  this  A- 
mendment. 

(o)  The  Copy  compar’d  with  the  Manuferipts,  and  the  Ma^ 
nufeript  of  Florence,  have  reftor’d  this  Paflage,  which  is  very 
corrupt  in  the  printed  Text,  where  we  read  ou  }y  pUv 
vQ'*  which  is  not  Senfej  it  ought  to  be  mended  ov  >0^  νυν  1- 
•τΓομου^),  by  yohdm  he  fmm,  for  that  is  the  Matter  in  Que- 
ftion. 


ematicis  in  Tim.  Plat.  cap.  ^  ^  PîkccP©-, 

here  he  lays,  rt  kqivqvwv, 

'  y  of  fvd:ç  5  o^kQ-,  τείΆζ  f)  y^dtxVi,  rÎjf^àç  J 

3λ/<·,  7v  -β  iSv0  c4t  rénsov  ^uyztH'^·  The  feventh  Qua· 
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v/ho  are  ai  ways  the  fame,  (ρ)  and  that  in  this  Place 

the  P-oet  fwears  by  him  who  taught  us  the  Quater-  Great 

nary  Number,  (a)  who  indeed  was  not  one 

îhefe  Gods,  nor  of  the  Heroes  who  are  fuch  by  adoras 

Nature,  bat  only  a  Man  adorn'd  with  the  Like- 

nefs  of  God,  and  who  prefervM  in  the  Minds  of 

his  Difciples  all  the  Majeily  of  that  Divine  Image. 

(r)  For  this  Reafon  the  Poet,  in  Affairs  of  fo 


(f)  He  means,  that  the  Author  of  thefe  Verfes  has  exactly 
obierv’d  the  Precept,  Refpè^  the  Oath,  in  regard  to  the  Gods  ,· 
for  he  iwcars  not  by  them,  but  by  a  Man  who  was  not  God. 

(q)  I  know  nothing  more  great  and  noble  than  the  Encomi¬ 
um  that  Hierocles  here  gives  Fythagoras,  in  faying  that  he  was 
not  one  of  the  Gods,  but  a  Man  like  to  God^  and  who  pre^ 
fcrvM  in  the  Minds  of  his  Difciples  all  the  Majefty  of  that  I-' 
mage. 

(r)  Hierocles  always  returns  to  the  Oath  which  he  pretends 
the  Author  of  thefe  Verfes  fwore  by  Pythagoras  himfelf,  as  by 
the  Man  who  firft  taught  the  Knowledge  of  the  facred  Qua¬ 
ternion,  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  after  an  Explication  fo 
plain,  fo  well  authoriz’d,  and  fo  conformable  to  the  Venerati¬ 
on  which  the  Pythagoreans  had  for  their  Mailer,  the  learned 
SeUen,  in  his  Trearife  Je  Dits  Syris,^  has  labour’d  after  fo  dif¬ 
ferent  and  ib  far-fetch’d  an  Explication  :  In  the  firil  Place  iee 
how  he  recites  the  Paiîàge·· 

^Ov  [/.cl  T  Ü.[J.i\iÇ^Çt 

TLetydi^  clî/J/d  φύαίως  ^ίζ(ύμΛΤ 

And  he  explains  it  thus.  No,  I  fvoear  by  the  Quaternion,  who 
has  tranfmitted  into  our  Souls  the  Source  that  contains  the  Roots 
of  eternal  Nature,  that  is  to  fay,  I  /wear  by  the  Creator  of 
the  Univerfe,  He  makes  τί]οβ}ΐ\υζ  of  the  Maiculine  Gender} 
and  explains  thefe  Roots  the  four  Eletnents.  This 

Explicatiem  is  unwarrantable,  and  contrary  to  the  Opinion  of 
all  Antiouity·  We  need  only  ice  what  famblicus  iays  in  the 
Life  of  this  Philofopher,  Chap.  18.  Such  an  Oath  is  imputed 
to  the  Pythagoreans,  becaufe  indeed  they  durfi  not  out  of  Re- 
fpeSl  mention  the  Name  of  Pythagoras,  as  they  were  very  cau~ 
tious  of  calling  the  Gods  by  their  Names,  but  they  included  him 
under  the  Name  of  the  Inventer  of  the  Quaternion,  ^  I  own 
however  that  they  iwore  fometimes  by  the  Quaternion,  but 
this  is  not  a  iufficient  Reaibn  to  change  the  Senie  of  this 
Verie. 
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great  Moment,  fwears  by  him,  thereby  tacitly  to 
infinuate  the  great  Veneration  his  Difcipies  had  for 
him,  and  the  vaft  Reiped  and  Efteem  whitrh  this 
Philofopher  had  acquir’d,  on  account  of  the  Do- 
dnne  he  taught. 

The  chief  of  his  Precepts  was  the  Knowledge 
of  the  Quaternion  that  created  all  things:  But  fee¬ 
ing  the  firft  Part  of  this  Verfe  has  been  briefly 
explain’d,  and  the  latter  Part  of  it  coniifting  of  a 
Arm  and  folemn  Promife,  (s)  that  the  facred^Name 
of  the  Quaternion  is  known  by  a  Hope  that  can¬ 
not  deceive  us;  (t)  and  feeing  befldes  that  this 
Divine  Quaternion  has  been  explain’d,  as  fully  as 
the  Bounds  which  we  prefcrib’d  to  our  felves 
would  allow,  let  us  proceed  to  the  othet  things  to 
which  thefe  V erfes  fummon  us  ;  but  let  us  in  the  firii 
place  fhew  with  what  Ardour,  and  with  what 
Preparation  we  ought  to  apply  our  felves  thereto, 
and  what  need  we  have  to  be  therein  aflifted  and 
fuccour’d  by  the  Superior  Beings. 


This  PaiTage  is  very  faulty  in  the  Text,  or  at  leail  I  con- 
fefs  I  do  not  underiland  it.  is  not  Seiife,  and 

as  the  Manufcripts  read  it,  is  no  better  j  for  what  can 
mean  the  fitcred  Interpreter  of  the  ^aternion  is  known  ly  a 
Hope  that  does  not  Receive  Î  Once  more,  I  do  not  underftand  it. 
I  believe  Hieroeles  writ  h/pj,  φΛτις,  inftead  of  Uf^.(pciTiCy  U- 
ej:  ΟίΙτίζ^  the  facred  Name.  He  regards  even  the  Word 
ternion  as  aholy  Wordbecaufe  of  God  whom  it  denotes,  S  of 
the  inferior  Virtues  which  this  Number  contains  j  and  he  fays 
that  this  Name  is  known  by  a  Hope  that  cannot  deceive  y  becauiè 
it  was  Pythagoras  himfelf  who  taught  it  to  his  Difciple,  and 
he  was  a  Man  incapable  to  deceive  them. 

(t)  For  he  endeavour’d  to  iliew  by  the  Powers  of  this  Num¬ 
ber,  how  it  was  the  Source  of  Nature,  and  the  Caufe  of  the 
Creation  :  But  Pythagoras  explain’d  it  with  greater  Solidity,  by 
demonftrating  it  to  be  the  Explication  of  the  unutterable  Name 
of  which  we  have  been  ipeaking. 

V  E  R- 


VERSES  XLVIIÎ,  and  XLIX. 

But  never  begin  to  fet  thy  Hand  to  the 
Work, 

^Till  thou  hafl  firfl  prayed  the  Gods  to 
accompUJh  what  thou  art  going  to  be- 
gin. 


THE  Author  of  thefe  Veries  defcribes  in  a  few 
Words  the  tv/o  things  that  abfoliitely  muft 
concur  to  make  us  obtain  the  true  Goods:  Thefe 
tVv'O  things  are  the  voluntary  Motion  of  our  Soii^J, 
and  the  AiTiilance  of  Heaven  ;  for  tho’  the  Choice 
of  Good  be  free,  and  depend  on  us,  {a)  feeing  ne- 
vcrthelefs  that  we  hold  this  Liberty  and  this  Pow¬ 
er  from  God,  we  have  continual  Need  of  the  Af- 
iiftance  of  God,  to  co-operate  with  us,  (J?)  and  to 

accom- 


The  twe 
things  ne- 
cejfdry  to 
make  us  ob¬ 
tain  the  · 
true  Goods. 
God  is  the 
Author  of 
our  Liberty 
and  by  con- 
[βψίοηοβ  τοΒ 
have  need 
of  his  Suc¬ 
cour, 


(a)  Behold  here  a  Pagan  who  confeiïès  that  tho*  we  are  free, 
yet  feeing  ’tis  from  God  that  we  hold  this  Freedom,  we  have 
continual  need  of  his  Affi fiance,  to  make  uie  of  it  in  Order  to 
do  what  is  good;  for  of  our  felves  we  can  only  make  an  ill 
Ufe  of  it,  and  it  would  ferve  for  nothing  but  to  deflroy  us. 

(b)  There  is  here  a  great  Fault  in  the  printed  Text;  for 

what  mean,^  r  of  the  PerfeUiont  or  of 

the  Accomplifjment  of  Jenfible  things,  or  as  the  Latin  Interpre¬ 
ter  has  turn’d  it,  rerum  perfeUione  qtiA  fe7ifus  jnovent?  ^Tis  im- 
poiTible  that  this  fhould  make  any  Senfe  whatever.  Inilead  ^ 
of  sfJSur^’,  of  feijfible  things,  we  read  in  the  Margin  of  the 
Copy  compar’d  with  the  ManuferiptS,  of  the  things 

Tohich  Tpe  have  chofen,  or  undertaken.  The  Manufeript  of  Έΐβ- 
rence  reads  it  thus  likewiie.  But  I  am  perfuaded  that  Hiero- 
cles  writ  ccimSi/jsjy,  of  the  things  that  we  ask.  He  iàys  that 
we  have  need  that  God  fhould  perfe6l  and  accompliih  what 
we  ask  of  him  in  our  Prayers,  that  is  to  ,  iky,  all  our  good 
Works,  and  all  the  Good  that  we  do.  And  as  a  certain  Proof 
that  this  is  the  true  Reading,  we  find  that  in  the  very  next 
Page  Hierocles  writes  likewiie,  τ  )c]n<r/y  r  gutz- 

6iii]ooi'  voithout  imploying  on  eur  part  the  haft 

Endeavottr  to  obtain  what  we  ask. 
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accompliih  what  we  ask  of  him:  For  our  own  En¬ 
deavours  are  properly  like  an  open  Hand,  ilretdfd 
out  to  receive  good  things;  and  what  he  contributes 
on  his  part  is  like  the  Magazine  or  Source  of  the 
Gifts  which  he  beflows  upon  us.  Our  Part  is  to 
feek  after  that  which  is  good,  and  "tis  the  Part  of 
God  to  ihow  it  to  theiii  who  feek  after  it  as  they 
ought  :  And  Prayer  is  a  Medium  between  our  feek- 
ing,  and  the  Gift  of  God  ;  *tis  addrefs’d  to  ^he 
Caufe  that  has  produc’d  us,  and  which  as  it  gave 
us  our  Being,  gives  us  our  Well-being  lilcewife. 

Now  how  can  Man  receive  any  Good  unlefs  God 
iPrayer is mht^ows  ill  And  how  ih all  God,  who  can  alone 

it  to  him,  who  being  the  Mafter  of 
md  Worh  Defires,  difdains  even  to  ask  for  it  ?  To 

in  -vam  the  end  therefore  that  on  the  one  hand  we  may  not 
yifithoui  pray  in  Words  only,  but  confirm  our  Prayers  by 
Adions^  and  that  on  the  other  hand  we  may 
entirely  trull  in  our  Avions,  but  implore  the 
èe  incou··  Affiftaîice  of  God  oil  them,  and  thus  join  our 
ra^ed  by  Prayers  and  Adions  together,  as  Form  to  Matter; 
the  Poet,  to  incline  us  to  pray  for  what  we  do, 

VrayelTby  ptay  for,  joins  thefe  two  to- 

Abiions.  gcther,  and  fays,  But  never  begin  to  fet  thy  Hand 
to  the  Work^  lifter  thou  hafi  pray'' d  the  Gods  to 
accomplijh  what  thou  art  about  to  begin. 

To  abi  And  indeed,  we  neither  ought  to  undertake  good 
^rayerum  as  if  thé  Succefs  depended  on  us,  with- 

impious  ®tit  the  Affiilance  of  God,  (c)  nor  content  our 
Virtue  and  felves  with  the  bare  Words  of  Prayer^  without  u^ 
•joithout  fwg  on  our  Part  the  leaft  Endeavour  to  obtain 


(c)  Here  is  a  Fault  in  the  printed  Text,  λoft(Γμι)7f  has  no 
Meaning  in  this  Placej  it  ought  to  be  read  λό/ο/ί-,  as  we  find 
in  the  Copy  compar’d  with  the  Manufcripts,  and  in  the  Mt- 
nnicript  of  Florince» 
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what  we  ask:  For  in  fo  doing,  (d)  either  we  iliall 
embrace  only  a  Virtue  that  is  impious,  and  with· 
out  God,  if  it  be  permitted  to  ufe  that  Expreffi- 
on,  or  we  iliall  utter  Prayers  that  will  be  void  of 
Works:  Now  the  Impiety  of  the  hrft  will  intireîy 
ruin  the  very  Eflence  of  Virtue;  (e)  and  the  In- 
acfèion  of  the  laft  whl  abfolutely  deilroy  the  Effi¬ 
cacy  of  our  Prayers.  For  how  can  that  be  good  which  There  b 
IS  not  done  according  to  the  Law  of  God  ?  And  how 
can  that  which  is  done  according  to  that  Law,  nof^T^ 
fland  in  need  of  the  Affiftanceof  the  fame  God, 
to  make  It  exiit  and  to  bring  it  to  Perfcdcion.  Vox  ding  to  the 
Virtue  is  the  Image  of  God  in  the  reafonable  Sou], 

(f)  Now  every  Image  has  need  of  the  Original 
that  it  may  fubfiibi  jv)  but  *cis  in  vain  for  us  to 

Ύ  poifefs 

•  (d)  There  is  nothing  more  true.  To  aâ:  without  praying  is 
impious,  and  to  pray  without  adlng  is  in  vain  ;  for  God  will 
have  us  work  with  him.  This  Principle  alone  puts  to  Flight 
and  deflroys  a  World  of  Errors  and  Illufions,  that  are  unhap¬ 
pily  renew’d  in  our  Days. 

(e)  Nothing  is  truer  or  better  argudj  and  Î  cannot  fee  why 
CafauSon  corrc&ed  this  PaÎTage,  and  read  for 

will  defiroy  the  Vigour  of  the  Soul.  Nothing  can  be  more 
wide  of  the  Senie  of  Hiero'cles. 

(fj  It  not  being  the  Bufinefs  of  an  Original  to  a6i:  in  form¬ 
ing  the  Copy,  but  feeing  ’tis  fufficient  to  have  it  lye  before  the 
Workman,  wc  might  iay,  that  God  being  once  known,  Man 
by  his  own  Strength  alone  may  draw  in  himfelf  the  Image  of 
him  :  But  ’tis  not  with  God  as  with  o‘her  Originals,  nor  with 
Virtue  as  with  .other  Copies.  Virtue  cannot,  form  it  ièîf  in 
the  Soul  but  by  the  Co-operation  of  its  Original,  he  being  the 
Source  of  all  Good  and  of  Light.  The  Copy  compar’d  with 
the  Manuferipts,  and  the  Manufeript  of  Florence,  read 
Froduilion,  Birthy  inilead  of  rtcriVy  Exiflence. 

^  (φ  Not  approving  of  the  Reading  in  the  printed  Text,  xj 
tiJi-'ü  TO  x.Tcùju^pooy  wbM  we  have  acquir'd  is  ujelefs.,  I  found  in 
the  Margin  of  the  Copy  compar’d  with  the  Manuicripts,  jy 

TO  KTcofj.i’,o’>,  what  we  have  acquir'd  is  not  fufficient p  and 
afterwards  I  faw  that  the  Manufeript  of  Florence  reads, 
ctfXfcîl  κτcύμ'^vcύi  which  I  took  to  be  the  true  Reading,  be- 
caufe  the  Senie  is  very  fine,  and  therefore  I  follow’d  itj  ‘Tis  in 
vain  fir  ψ  te  have  acquired  this  Image,  mlefs  we  centinmlly 

regard. 
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poiTefs  this  Image,  if  we  keep  not  our  Eyes  coî> 
tinually  fixt  on  this  Original,  whole  Likenefs  alone 
is  the  Caufe  of  all  that  is  good  and  excellent. 

If  therefore  we  would  acquire  active  Virtue, 
we  muft  pray,  but  then  our  Prayers  muft  be  ac- 
company*d  with  Allions, *  and  this  is  that  which 
makes  us  always  look  up  to  the  Divinity,  and  to 
the  Light  that  furrounds  it  ;  aind  that  excites  us  to 
the  Study  of  Philofophy,  (h)  by  being  always  im- 
ploy’d  in  the  Adis  of  Virtue,  and  by  addreffing  our 
Prayers  without  ceafing  to  the  firft  Caufe  of  all 
Good.  For  the  Source  of  Nature  whofe  Courfe  is 
Eternal,  the  holy  Quaternion,  is  the  firft  Caufe, 
not  only  of  the  Being  of  all  things,  but  of  their 
Welhbeing  hkewife,  having  fown  and  diffus’d  thro* 
all  the  Univerfe  the  Good  that  is  innate  and  natu¬ 
ral  to  it,  as  an  incorruptible  and  intelligent  Light. 
The  Soul  that  adheres  to  this  Caufe,  (i)  and  that 
has  purify’d  her  felf  like  an  Eye,  to  make  her 
the^  AppU^  Sight  the  more  clear  and  more  piercing,  is,  ftirr’d 
Up  to  Prayer  by  her  Application  to  good  Works, 
us^up  Plenitude  of  Good  that  refults  from 

ta  Prayer,  4-  Prayer, 

^  '  : — .  ■■■■ 

regard,  8cc.  ’Tis  not  with  ôür  Soul  and  with  God,  as.  with 
other  Originals  and  other  Copies.  The  Copy  of  an  Original 
once  made,  preferves  always  its  Likenefs  independant  from 
the  Original  it  repreients  :  But  ’tis  in  vain  for  the  Soul  of  Man 
to  be  the  Image  of  God,’  unlefs  vVe  keep  the  Original  continu¬ 
ally  before  our  Eyes  j  for  without  it  the  Image  will  ibon  be 
wip’d  out  and  deftroy’d,  becauie  *tis  this  Original  that  always 
perfeéfs  its  Copy,  and  preièrveà  the  Likenefs  between  them . 

{h)  Here  fomething  was  wanting  in  the  Texti  The  Copy 
compar’d  with  the  Manuicripts  had  in  the  Magin  μι] à  τα  ey 

ûfJricLÇi  which  comes  near  the  true  Reading 
as  the  Manufeript  of  Florence  gives  it  us,  μ{]^. 

T  Tr^cÎTUrj  for  the  Matter  in  hand  is  Prayer  ac¬ 

company ’d  with  Works. 

(i)  Î  have  follow’d  the  LeÎtion  of  the  Copy  compar’d  with 
the^Manuicripts,  which  is  confirm’d  by  the  Manufeript  of  Flo- 
fence,  idjjrlj)  inilead  of  iiWTtiç  Ρίοία-μϊΐξΛο-Λ. 
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Prayer,  fhe  incrcafes  her  Fervency,  joining  good 
Allions  to  pious  Words,  and  confirming  and 
ifrengthning  thofe  good  Aâ:ions  by  this  Divine 
Intercourfe.  Thus  partly  difcovering  of  her  felf, 
and  partly  inlighten’d  from  above,  fhe  does  what 
ihe  prays  for,  and  prays  for  what  fhe  does.  And 
this  is  the  fo  neceflary  Union  of  Prayer  and  of 
Works;  But  what  are  the  Advantages  we  gain  by 
thefe  two  Means  join’d  together,  is  the  Subjed:  of 
what  follows. 


VERSES  XLIX,  L,  and  LL 

When  thou  hafl  made  this  Habitude  famili^ 
ar  to  thee^ 

T^hou  wilt  know  the  Conflitution  of  the  Im¬ 
mortal  Gods  and  of  Men^ 

Even  how  far  the  different  Beings  extend^ 
and  what  contains  and  binds  them  toge¬ 
ther. 

THE  firft  thing  the  Author  promifes  to  fuch  Achanta^ 
as  pradife  the  foregoing  Precepts,  (^)  is 
Knowledge  of  the  Gods,  the  Science  of 
gy,  and  to  be  able  to  diftinguifh  aright  between  Actions 
all  the  Beings  that  flow  from  this  facred  Quarerni-i(?  Prayers. 
on,  with  their  DilFcrence  according  to  their  Kinds, 
and  their  Union  in  order  to  the  Conflitiition  of 

y  i  this 


(a)  Herè  we  fee  in  what  the  Science  of  Theology  confin¬ 
ed,  according  to  Pythagoras }  that  iS  to  fay,  in  the  Knowledge 
of  God,  and  of  the  rational  Beings  which  he  has  created  j  and 
in  pradtifing  whatever  this  Knowledge  neceflarily  requires  of 
us.  How  happy  would  Men  be,  if  they  contain’d  themfelyes 
within  thefe  Bounds  ! 
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this  Univerfe;  for  their  Order  ^nd  their  Rank  are  - 
in  this  place  exprefs’d  by  this  Word  Confiitntion^ 
(h)  How  far  they  extend  themfelve^^  expreifes  theit 
ipecihck  Difference,  and  what  contains  and  hinds 
them  togethety  marks  their  generical  Community. 
FortheAn^  For  the  feveral  Kinds  of  rational  Subftances,  tho* 
gels  bemga  i-^gy  clivided  by  their  Nature,  re-unite  them- 
^mce^bf-  fame  Interval  that  divides  them:  And 
tToeen  God  fonie  of  them  being  hi  ft,  others  in  the  Middle, 
and  Man,  and  Others  laft,  is  what  at  the  fame  time  feparates 
and  unites  them;  for  by  this  means,  neither  can 
God  ^ by  middle  or  Jaft,  (c)  nor  the  mid^e  ftrft 

mtstns  of  C)r  laft,  nor  the  laft  middle  or  firft;  but  they  re- 
the  middle  main  eternally  diftinguifhy  and  divided  according 

^Thfieve  Genus,  by  the  Bounds  which  their  Crea- 

ral  ^ Na-'  prefcrib’d  them:  And  thus  we  underftand 

thefe  Words,  how  far  the  different  Beings  extend 
confound  themfelves  ?  and  that  we  may  underftand  likewife 
thmfelves.^^  Words  that  follow,  and  what  contains  and 
hinds  them  together,  let  us  examine  them  as  follows. 

This  Univerfe  would  not  be  perfedt  if  it  con¬ 
tain’d  not  in  it  felf  the  firft,  the  middle,  and  the 


4-  laft 


(b)  By  rational  Suhifances  is  meant  the  common  Genus  that 

includes  all  the  Species,  Gods,  jAngels  and  Men.  This  is  what 
Fythagoras  calls  SuVc^/r/r,  that  contains  the  Order  and  Rank 
which  they  poiîèis,  n  τϊ  in,±çct  fdoyflaiy  Hovo  far  each  of 
them  extend:  For  the  Species  are  different  j  the  Gods  confound 
not  therriielves  with  the  Angels,  nor  the  Angels  with  the  Gods 
or  with  Men  t  Each  of  theie  Beings  has  irs  Bounds  mark’d  out, 
n  T€  -which  contains  and  binds  them,  that  is  to  fay, 

that  re-unites  them,  and  that  makes  of  theie  different  Species 
one  and  the  fame  Genus,  and  one  only  Whole,  ib  that  the  laft 
Species  remounts  to  the  firft  by  its  Middle.  I  have  taken  the 
greater  Care  in  explaining  this  Paffigc  of  Pythagoras,  and  in 
confirming  the  Explication  which  Hierocles  has  given  ,  it,  be- 
cauie  Salmajius  has  explain’d  it  very  ill  in  his  Preface  to  the 
Arahick  Verfion  of  the  Pifturc  of  Cebes, 

(c)  I  have  added  theie  Words  which  were  vifibly  wanting 
in  the  Text,  but  are  fupply’d  in  the  Margin  of  the  Copy  com¬ 
par’d  with  ifhe  Manuferipts,  «τί  ύλ. 
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laft  Parts  of  it,  as  the  Beginning,  the  Middle,  and 
the  End  of  all  this  Syftem,  of  all  this  Compoiiti- 
on  :  Nor  would  the  hi  ft  Parts  of  it  be  the  firft, 
if  they  were  not  attended  by  the  middle  and  by 
the  laft;  nor  would  the  middle  Part  be  the  middle, 
if  they  had  not  on  either  hand  of  them  the  two 
Extreams;  nor  laftly,  would  the  laft  Parts  be  what 
they  are,  if  they  were  not  preceded  by  the  firft 
and  by  the  middle.  ^ 

All  thefe  different  Beings  ferve  together  to  the 
Perfedion  of  the  whole  Fabrick,  and  this  is  what 
is  here  meant  by  thefe  Words,  and  what  contains 
themy  and  binds  them  to  one  another,  Inaimuch  as 
they  differ  in  their  Kinds,  they  are  feparate  from 
one  another  ;  but  inaftnuch  as  they  are  Members 
of  one  and  the  fame  Whole,  they  rejoin  and  re¬ 
unite  themfelves:  (d)  And  by  this  Separation  and 
this  Union  together,  they  compleat  and  perfed  the 
whole  Conftitution  and  Order  of  this  Divine 
Work;  a  Conftitution  which  thou  wilt  perfedly 
know,  if  thou  get'ft  a  Habitude  of  the  ^  Good That  is  to 
Things  of  which  he  h-^s  already  fpoken.  We  Trayer 

not  mention  the  two  Extreams,  but  the  middle 
will  immediately  prefent  it  felf  to  the  Mind;  theYracliL· 

fore  he  thought  it  enough  to  fay,  t^e  Conflitution  of  virtues, 
of  the  Immortal  Gods  and  of  A4en,  For  the  firft 
Beings  are  link'd  to  the  laft  by  the  middle  Beings; 
and  the  laft  re-aicend  to  the  firft  by  the  Median- 
on  and  Incerpofition  of  the  Heroes,  full  of  Good?·  ings^  who 
nefs  and  of  Light.  For  this  is  the  Number  and 

V  -,  ^oes  full  of 

^  5  ^^^Goodnefs  ^ 

and  of 

~f.  ^  '  - -  Light,  that 

fd)  For  by  their  Separation  they  compleat  and  perfèâ:  thk  the  Ari'f eh. 
Divine  Work,  inafmuch  as  thereby  the  Univerie  is  fill’d  and  a- 
dom’d  with  intelligent  Creatures,  who  are  its  Perfection  j  and 
by  their  Union,  they  compleat  and  perfeCt  it  likewife,  inaf- 
much  as  thereby  the  Whole  rc-afeends  to  God,  who  fills  the 
Whole,  who  animates  the  Whole,  and  who  perfects  the 
Whole.  ^ 
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the  Order  of  Intelligent  Beings,  as  we  faid  in  the 
Beginning  of  this  Work;  where  we  ihew’d  that 
the  firft  in  this  Univerfe  are  the  Immortal  Gods^ 
after  them  the  beneficent  Heroes,  and  laft  of  all 
the  terreftrial  Demons,  whom  he  here  calls  mortal 
2[den^  Now  how  to  know  each  of  thefe  Kinds  has 
been  already  fiiewn  in  the  Beginning  of  this  Di- 
fcourfe;  to  wit,  by  having  a  fcientifical  Know¬ 
ledge  of  all  thefe  Beings,  (e)  which  Tradition  has 
Thihfi^  taught  US  to  honour:  (/)  And  this  fcientifica} 
samts  ^^^wledge  is  form’d  only  in  fuch  as  have  adorn’d 
have  fit  Ptadical  Virtue  with  Contemplative  Virtue,  or 
mtificd  whom  the  Goodnefs  of  their  Nature  has  exalted 
knowledge,  from  human  to  divine  Virtues:  For  thus  to  know 
the  Beings  as  they  were  eftabliih’d  and  conftituted 
by  God  himfelf,  is  to  raife  our  felves  up  to  thé 
Divine  Likenefs.  But  forafmuch  as  next  to  this 
Diipofition  and  Order  of  thefe  incorporeal  or 
immaterial  Beings  fucceeds  the  Corporeal  Nature, 
which  fills  this  vifible  World,  and  is  fubmitted  to 

the 


'  (e)  He  calls  Traditions^  the  Truths  which  the  Egyptians  had 
taught  the  Greeksy  and  which  they  had  learnt  from  the  People 
of  God,  and  from  the  antient  Patriarchs.  Plato  fpeaks.  likc- 
Tn  Book  Xi.  wile  of  theiè  Traditions  ;  We  ought  therefore  to  believe  thefe 
oftheLavps,  Traditions  •eohich  are  fo  certainy  and  fo  antient  y  and  give  Credit 
Tom.  2.p, /o  the  Tefiimony  of  the  Lavo^givers  -who  have  tranfmitted  them 
.907·  to  usy  unlefs  we  will  accufi  them  of  FoUy.  And  in  another 
Ip  Book  VI,. Thee  i  Gody  as  we  learn  from  antient  Tr adit  tony  having  in  him^ 
of  the  Laws  t  filf  the  Begmningy  the  Middle  and  the  End  of  all  things· 

Tom.  2.  p.  Tills  Palîàge  is  defedfive  in  the  printed  Text,  but  we 

find  it  intire  in  the  Manuicript  of  Florence»  where  inftead  of 
κοτμ^']<»ν  we  read  )ίοσμ^(Τΐν  and  inftead  of  μ.ζτι· 

crdfiuv  we  find  My  Tranflatipn  explains  it 

fufficiently. 

(g)  The  Text  fays,  of  thefe  Immortal  Beings  j  the  Copy  com¬ 
par’d  with  the  Manuicripts,  and  the  Manuicript  of  Florence» 
read  tiio-duetjoy»  Incorporeal»  and  this  is  the  true  Reading.  When 
he  calls  thefe  rational  Beings  Incorporeal»  he  fpeaks  of  the  ter- 
reftrial  and  material  Bodyi  for  he  allows  thom  a  fubtile  Body^ 
ΟΛ  we  ihall  fee  hereafter» 
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the  Condua  of  thofe  rational  Effences,  Poet 
Ihews  in  the  next  place  that  the  Advantage  ot  Na- 
tural  or  Phyfical  Philofophy  and  Knowledge»  will  é^uence  of 
be  the  Effeâ:  of  having  learnt  all  thefe  things  with  the  Know- 
Order  and  in  the  Method  before-mention’d.  ^ 


VERSES  LII,  and  LIII. 

Thou  [halt  likewife  knozv·,  according  to  Ju- 
fiice^  that  the  Nature  of  this  Univerfe  , 
is  in  all  things  alike. 

So  that  thou  fldalt  not  hope  what  thou 
oiighffi  not  to  hope  j  and  nothing  in  this 
World  pall  be  hid  from  thee. 

ta)  TVT  Ature  in  ‘forming  this  Univerfe  after  the  Kfature  in 
IN  Divine  Meafure  and  Proportion,  made  it  thhPlac* 
in  all  things  conformable  and  like  to  it  felf,  analo- 
gically  in  different  Manners;  and  of  all  the  different 
Species,  diffus’d  throughout  the  whole,  it  made  as 
it  were  an  Image  of  the  Divine  Beauty,  imparting 
varioufly  to  tL·  Copy  the  Perfedions  of  the  Ori- 


(a)  Hierodes  having  but  now  mark’d  out  to  us  the  true 
Bounds  of  Theology,  he  here  marks  out  the  Limits  of  Natural 
Philofophy,  infinuating  that  we  ought  to  content  our  fclvcs 
with  penetrating  no  farther  into  this  Scipce  than  is  needful  to 
let  us  know,  that  God  created  this  Univerfe,  and  ftamp'd  up¬ 
on  it  feveral  Charaders  of  his  own  Perfeftions,·  that  all  its 
Parts  are  fubordinate  to  one  another,  by  Virftie  of  the  fame 
Law  that  cibabliflf  d  them  3  and  that  Man  holding  the  Middle 
Rank  between  the  Superior  and  Inferior  Beings,  may  through  , 
the  Motion  of  his  own  Will,  unite  himfclf  to  the  one  or  the 
other  of  them,  and  participate  of  the  Nature  of  Beads,  or  of 
the  Nature  of  God.  Thus  Pythagoras  included  Morality  ih 
f  hyficks  j  and  this  Method  Socrates  obferv’d  likewife. 


/ 
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ginal;  for  to  the  Heavens  it  gave  perpetual  Motion  ■ 
and  to  the  Earth  Stability.  Now  thefe  two  Qua- 
l.ties  are  fo  many  Strokes  or  Touches  of  the  Dmne 
Refemblance.He  appointed  theCeleilial  Body  tofur- 
round  tne  Univerfe,  and  the  Terreftrial  Body  to  ferve 
forCentre  to  the  Celeftial.  Now  in  a  Sphere  the  C'en 
tre  and  the  Circumference  may  be  regarded  in  dif- 

and  as  its  Princi- 

j·  ■  fr  js,  that  the  Circumference  is 

diverfify  d  with  an  Infinity  of  Stars  and  of  Intelli¬ 
gent  Beings;  and  that  the  Earth  is  adorn’d  with 
plants  and  with  Animals,  who  are  indu’d  only  with 
Senfy  Between  thefe  two  Sorts  of  Beings  fo  diffe- 
rent  from  each  other,  Man  holds  the  Micldle  Space, 
as  an  amphibious  Animal,  being  the  laft  of  the^  Su¬ 
perior  Beings,  and  the  firft  of  the  Inferior;  (c)  this 
IS  the  Reafon  why  he  fometimes  unites  himlelf  to 
.  Immortal  Beings,  and  by  his  Return  to 
Underftandmg  and  to  Virtue,  recovers  his  natural 

thf  M  1’^,  «plages  himfelf  among 

“  "f  ■‘fr’  -"«S 

to  ^iways  alike  ;  (e;  for  if  he  could,  he 

uietheUn- 

derftand-  Would 


(é)  in  my  Opinion  means,  that  feein?  the  Circum. 

ference  and  the  Centre  may  be  regarded  as  the  Principk  of  the 
Sphere  of  the  Umverfe,  God  has  not  neglefted  either  the  one 

%  a  and  adorn  d  according  to  their  Nature,  and  that  they 
fhou  d  bar  the  Marks  of  his  Glory  and  qf  his  Power.  ^ 

Ire^d  1^’’  ’«  the  printed  Text, 

ot  FwJead  it:’  with- the  Manufeript 

^^^ioVirtue,  becaufe  I  found 
them  in  the  Manufeript  of  ^Urence. 

T  Tof-  ^^"“*t:tipt  of  Florence  lias  verv  well  cerrefted  the 
if  reading  iVa  β  îu  dr  w  àVôfex©-,. 

!t”<=w^ways alike,  he  would  not L Man, 

but  Cod,  for  God  aione  has  this  great  Excellency  by  his  Na- 
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would  not  be  Man,  but  God  by  Nature;  nor  con- 
template  always,  for  that  would  place  him  in  the 

Refernblance  and  Likenefs  may  raife  himii-lf  up  to 
what  IS  m^olt  good  and, excellent;  and  who  by  Na- 
ture  IS  inferior  to  the  Immortal  Gods  anH  ir.  si,» 

Heroes  full  ofGoodncfs  and  /hight,  VtÎ  "ll^;  itÆ. 
to  the  two  Kinds  that  hold  the  firft  and  fécond  r/0r  to 
Rank:  As  he  is  inferior  to  thefe  Beings,  inafmuch 
as  he  does  not  always  know  and  contemplate,  but 
IS  tometimes  m  a  total  Ignorance  and  Forgetfulnefs 
of  his  own  ElTence,  an^dof  the  Light  that^defcends 

’·  the  other  hand,  Afa„ 

by  not  being  always  in  this  Forgetfulnefs  and  ίρηο-ί<-^*ο«ίώ 

mnce,  he  is  fupenor  to  all  the  Animals  without 
Realon,  and  to  Plants,  and  he  furpafles  bv  his  Ff 

fenc..ll.l,e«,.a™U.d„oml  N.,.k  LL“"“~ 

JS  hi  .s  liiiorelf  naturaily  cip.bk  to  return  tow.tti! 

his  God,  to  efface  his  Forgetfulnefs  by  Remini- 
fcency,  to  recov^er  by  Inftrudion  what  he  has  loft, 
and  to  rep^rhj  Flight  from  things  above,  by  a  quite 
contrary  Tendency,  that  is  to  fay,  by  being  whol- 

(-/J  This  being  therefore  the  Nature  of  Man,  it 
becomes  him  to  know  the  Conftitution  of  the  Im¬ 
mortal  Gods,  and  of  mortal  Men,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
Order  and  the  Rank  of  Rational  Beings  ;  to  know 
that  the  Nature  of  this  Univerfe  is  in  all  Refpeds 
alike,  that  is  to  fay,  that  the  whole  corporeal  Sub- 

ftance,  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft.  is  honour’d  « 
with  an  analogica  Likenefs  of  God;  and  laftly 

to  Know  all  thefe  things  accordiw  to  T-nHice  that 

^  j  j  ^  that  allthe 

to  tVorks  of 

*** — _ _  God  ought 

mÎÎÎ'  ^  follow’d  the  Reading  which  I  found  in 

Manufcripts,  where  to  Juttfol 

Tevt  rotctuTf  «çn,  which  were  wanting  in  the 

Text,  arcfupplyd,  «ρ  tu  auB^coTrm  rosdvrn 

βυ-w,  and  thus  to  the  Manufcrint  of  Flortmt  reads  it, 
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IhiAi- 

that  arifes 
from  the 
Knowledge 
of  the  Works 
of  God,  thnt 
u  to  fay, 
from  Theo¬ 
logy  and 
Thyficks, 


The  Soul 
cannot  die 
■with  the 
Body, 
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to  fay,  as  they  arc  eftabliih’d  by  the  Law,  as  God 
created  them,  and  in  what  manner,  the  Incorpore--! 
al  as  well  as  the  Corporeal,  are  difpos’d  and  plac’d 
by  his  Laws  :  For  this  Precept  that  commands  us 
ta  know  them  according  to  jHflke^  ought  to  be  un» 
derftood  of  the  one  and  the  other  of  thefe  two  Works 
of  God. 

Nor  may  we  through  a  blind  and  indifçteet  Zeal 
prefume,  as  we  pleafe,  to  attribute  the  Dignity  due 
to  one  Being  to  another  ;  but  obferving  the  Limits 
of  Truth,  we  ought  to  know  them  4//  according  to 
Juftice,  and  as  the  Law  of  their  Creation  has  fix’d 
and  diftinguiili’d  them.  And  from  this  twofold 
Knowledge,  I  mean  the  Knowledge  of  the  Incor¬ 
poreal  Work  of  God,  and  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Corporeal  and  Vifible,  we  gain  this  unfpeakable  ad¬ 
vantage,  Not  to  hope  what  is  not  to  be  hop'd,  and  to 
have  nothing  in  this  World  hidden  from  us,  (g)  For 
the  Reafon  why  we  hope  what  is  not  to  be  hop' and 
projeâ:  Impoffibilities,  is  becaufe  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  Nature  of  Things.  As  if  a  Man  Îhould  hope 
to  become  one  of  the  Immortal  Gods,  or  of  the 
Heroes,  full  of  Goodnefs  and  of  Light,  he  muft 
be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  Bounds  of  Nature,  and 
makes  no  difference  between  the  firft,  fécond  and 
lail:  Beings.  But  again,  if  through  a  ihameful  Ig¬ 
norance  of  the  Immortality  annex’d  tp  our  Soul,  a 
Man  ihould  perfiiadc  himfelf  that  his  Soul  dies  with 
his  Body,  he  expeds  what  he  ought  not  to  cxpeâ:, 
and  what  can  never  happen  ;  in  like  manner  he  who 
experts  that  after  his  Death  he  ihall  piit  on  the  Bo¬ 
dy 


(g)  Here  Hi  erodes  manifcftly  oppofes  their  Error,  who  ab- 
furdly  taking  the  Doftrine  of  Pythagoras,  flatter’d  themfelves 
that  Man  might  become  God,  or  believ’d  he  might  grow  a 
Bead:,  which  the  Law  of  the  Creation  will  in  no  wife  iùiief. 
But  of  this  we  have  Îliflîciently  fpoken  in  the  L^ife  of  ^ythage- 
rasi  and  in  the  fAic  of  Plate, 
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dy  of  a  Beaft,  and  become  an  Animal  without  Rea- 
fon,  becaufe  of  his  Vices,  or  a  Plant  becaufe  of  bis 
Dulnefs  and  Stupidity;  fuch  a  Man,  I  fay,  ading 
quite  contrary  to  thofe  who  transform  the  EiTence 
of  Man  into  one  of  the  Superior-Beings,  and  preci- 
pitrating  it  into  one  of  the  inferior  Subftances,  is  in¬ 
finitely  deceiv’d,  and  abfolutely  ignorant  of  tlie 
EiTential  Form  of  our  Soul,  which  can  never 
change;  (h)  for  being  and  continuing  always  Man,  The  Sou! 
’tis  only  faid  to  become  God  or  Beaft  by  Virtue  can  never 
or  Vice,  though  by  its  Nature  it  cannot  be  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  but  only  by  its  Refemblance  Me^emp- 
to  the  one  or  the  other;  In  a  Word,  he  that  knows  fychofis^o/ 
not  the  Dignity  of  each  Being,  but  exceeds  it  or  Pyth^go- 
comes  ihort  of  if,  makes  of  his  Ignorance  a  Foun-^^^ 
dation  of  vain  Hopes  and  Opinions,  or  of  caufelels 
Fears;  whereas  every  Man  who  diftinguiihes  the 
Beipgs  according  to  the  Limits  which  their  Créa·- 
tor  has  prefcrib’d  them,  who  knows  them  in  the 
Manner  in  which  they  were  created,  (!)  who  mea- 

fures 


(h)  It  cannot  be  more  plainly  faid,  that  thcMètempJychofisoi 
Pythagoras  was  only  a  Figure  to  make  it  be  underftood,  that 
Man  becomes  like  Beafls  by  Vice,  and  like  God  by  Virtue,  and 
that  he  can  neither  be  the  one  nor  the  other  by  his  Nature. 
fi)  This  is  the  literal^  Explication  of  the  printed  Text,  îü 
T  Θίσκ  ΤΗ  ie/jjTH  yvcô(r(('·,  which  may  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  ^  Senfe  good  enough  ;  For  to  meafure  God  by  the 
Knowledge  of  our  felves,  is  by  çonlidering  our  felves  as  the 
laft  of  all  Intelligent  Beings,  to  behold  God  at  fo  immenfe  a 
Diilance  above  us,  as  manifeftly  to  know  that  ’tis  not  polTible 
that  either  the  Creature  fhould  raife  it  felf  up  to  God,  or  that 
God  fhould  debafe  himfclf  to  the  Creature.  The  Bounds  of  all 
thefe  Beings  are  mark’d  out,  and  cannot  be  confounded.  This 
is  all  I  can  fay  in  Juftification  of  the  Text  i  but  feeing  ’tis 
rather  by  the  Knowledge  of  God  that  wc  ought  to  come  to 
the  Knowledge  of  our  felves,  I  believe  that  the  Manufeript  of  ‘ 
Floreneegive$^us  theme  Reading  of  this  Paifage, 

Tfe  Θϊλ  tVjj  kdjjTiS  yvcü^tv'  And  noho  meafures  the  Knore^ 

U4ge  of  himfdf  by  the  K/wwkdge  of  God,  The  oiüy  way  to  be 

■■  '·  ■  ■.  free 
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fares  God,  if  I  may  be  allow’d  to  ufe  the  Expref- 
lion,  by  the  Knowledge  of  himfelf,  fuch  a  Man,  I 
fay,  exadly  obferves  the  Precept  that  injoins  to 
follow  God,  knows  the  moll  excellent  Meafure^ 
and  puts  himfelf  in  a  Condition  never  to  be 
deceiv’d  or  furpriz’d. 

free  and  rid  of  theiè  vain  Hopes,  and  of  thcie  extravagant, 
Fears,  is  to  judge  of  our  own  Eiîènce  by  the  Knowledge  w© 
have  of  the  Eiîênce  of  God;  which  being  throughly  known, 
makes  us  difcover  and  perceive  that  our  Soul  çan  never  change; 
and  thus  this  pretended  Metewpjychofis  is  overthrown, 

(k)  No  Man  can  underftand  the  Words  of  the  Text,  dv* 
eÎTdruç  :  I  have  follow’d  Cafauion^  A- 

mendmcnt,  which  reads,  ^  dù^etTretTnTu  ίζζως  Tuf^dv^· 
He  acquires  a  Habitude  not  to  bje  deceiv'd,  if  it  were  permitted 
to  fpeak  in  this  manner.  But  I  find  at  length  that  the  Mana- 
fcript  of  Florence  gwcs  us  the,  true  Reading,  f  άηξΛτΓα,τήπί 
iA'7rtf‘3'  Tufxdyf  Spem  tnqncifcitur  infallibiUtn  qua  nun·^ 
quamvanafit.  He  acquires  a  Hope  thap  toill  never  be  vain, 
and  cm  never  deceive  him* 
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VERSES  LIV,  LV,  LVI,  LVIh  LVIII, 

LIXandLX. 

Thou  wilt  likewife  know^  that  Men  draw 
upon  themfelves  their  own  Misfortunes 
'Voluntarily  ^  and  of  their  own  free 
Choice. 

Wretches  as  they  are  !  They  neither  See^ 
nor  Underfland^  that  their  Good  is  near 
them. 

There  are  very  few  of  them  who  know  how 
to  deliver 
fortunes. 

Such  is  the  Fate  that  blinds  Mankind^  and 
takes  away  their  Senfes.  Like  huge  Cy* 
linderSi 

They  roll  to  and  fro^  always  opprefs  d  with 
Ills  without  Number·.^ 

For  fatal  Content ion·^  that  is  innate  in 
them:,  and  that  purfues  them  every  wherey 
tojfes  them  up  and  down^  nor  do  they 
perceive  it. 

Inflead  of  provoking  and  flirring  it  up.^  they 
ought  by  yielding  to  avoid  it. 

TH  E  Order  of  the  Corporeal  and  Incorporeal 
EiTences  being  well  underilood,  we  muilne- 
ceiTarily  comprehend  the  Effence  of  Man,  and  know 
what  it  is,  to  what  PaiEons  it  is  fubjed,  and  that 
it  holds  the  Middle  Rank  between  the  Beings  that 
never  fall  into  Vice,  and  the  Beings  that  can  never 
raife  themfelves  up  to  Virtue.  Hence  it  is,  that  it 
has  the  two  Tendencies  which  thefe  two  AiSnities 

naturally 


themfelves  out  of  their  Mi f 
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To  the  to  naturally  infpire;  and  lives  fometimes  an  Intelle<âu-* 

fometimes  embraces  Affedions  that  are 
Ve^toThe  wholly  Senfual;  (a)  which  made  Heraclitm  fay 
World  is  to  with  great  Reafon,  that  our  Life  is  Death,  and  our 
live.  Death  Life  :  For  Man  falls  and  precipitates  himfelf 
Death  of  ffom  the  Manfions  of  the  Bleft,  as  Empedocles  the 
Mm,  Pythagorean  fays. 


Kegenera· 
tion  of 
Mm. 

This  De- 
ftription  of 
the  World 
agrees  'very 
voell  mtb 
yohat  St. 
John  fays, 
that  all  the 
World  is 
plung’d  in 


T- —  Bam  flf  d  the  blifsfHl  BoiiPrs, 

Forlorn  he  wanders,  by  dire  JDiflord  tofs^dy 
j4nd  in  impetmm  Storms  of  raging  Strife  is  lofià 

But  he  re-afcends  and  recovers  his  primitive  Habi¬ 
tude,  if  he  fcorn  the  things  here  below,  and  deteft 
this  difmal  Abode,  v/herc,  as  the  fème  Poet  fays,  there 
Inhabit 

Aiurder  and  Rage  ,  and  thonfand  Swarms  of  ppbe^é 
And  in  which  they  who  fall. 

Wander  bewilder  d,  helplefs  of  Relièf 
In  the  darker  lain  s  of  Injury  and  Grief 

.He 


(а)  I  durit  not  venture  the  Saying  of  Heraclitui,  as  Hiero- 
des  relates  its  for  he  makes  him  fay  literally.  That  voe  live  their 
Death,  and  we  die  their  Life,  that  is  tci  fay,  that  in  regard  t(S 
the  Souls  of  Men,  what  we  call  dying  is  their  Life,  and  what 
we  call  living  is  their  Death  j  that  our  Life  is  their  Death,  and 
our  Death  their  Life ,  which  is  a  neceflary  Confequence  of  the 
Doéfriae  of  the  Pre-exiftence  of  Souls  :  For,  for  a  Soul  that 
were  in  Heaven  to  defeend  and  live  here  upon  the  Earth  would 
be  to  diei  and  to  die  would  be  to  live.  But  laying  aiide  this 
Doéfrine,  the  Saying  of  Heraclittu  ceaies  not  to  be  true:  For 
when  we  conie  into  the  World,  and  there  take  up  carnal  Af- 
feftions,  his  the  time  when  we  properly  ceafe  tq  live,  and 
when  we  may  be  laid  to  diej  whereas  when  we  divefl:  out 
felyes  of  thoie  Affeéiions,  and  die  to  the  World,  we  begin  a® 
gain  to  live,^  becauie  we  live  in  God,  who  is  the  only  Life. 

(б)  In  thisVerfe  of  Empedocles,  Injury  is  taken  for  the  God» 
^  defs  Me,  the  Demon  of  Difeord  and  Malediction  ;  theGoddeft 

of 
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Hi  who  ihuns  thefe  difxnal  Plains  of  Injury,  is  led  Meadow  of 
by  that  good  Defire^O  into  the  Meadow  ol  Truth  ; 
and  if  he  forfakes  it,  his  Wings  flag  and  fail  him, 
and  down  he  drops  headlong  into  an  earthly  Body, 

■  '  Where  in  large  DroughtSj 

He  quaffs  th*  Oblivion  of  his  Happimfs» 

And  herewith  agrees  the  Opinion  of  PlatOy  who  intheVh±, 
fpeaking  of  this  Fall  of  the  Soul,  fays.  But  Tvhen 
having  no  longer  a  Strength  fuffeient  to  folloiv  God» 
fie  beholds  not  this  Field  of  Truth  ;  and  being  by  fame 
Aiisfortune  fiWd  with  Vice  and  with  Forgetfulnefs» 
fie  grows  dull  and  heavy  ;  and  being  thus  fiupify^dy 
fie  comes  to  lofe  her  WtngSy  and  to  fall  down  upon  the 
Earthy  then  the  Law  fends  her  to  animate  a  mortal 
Body,  And  concerning  the  Return  of  the  Soul  to 
the  Place  from  whence  ihe  defeended,  the  fame 
Plato  fays.  The  Man»  who  by  his  Re  afin  has  over· 
come  the  Tumult  and  wild  Difir der  that  are  occafion  d 
in  him  by  the  Mixture  of  Earth»  Water»  Air  and 
Fire»  retakes  his  primitive  Form»  and  recovers  his  o- 

riçinal 


©f  Injury,  whom  Homer  deferihes  as  a  moil  hideous  and  loath- 
.ibme  Fury,  in  the  ninteenth  Book  of  the  llias,  where  he  fays, 
that  Jupiter  threw  her  headlong  from  Heaven  upon  the  Earth, 
where  her  foie  Imployment  is  to  hurt  and  do  Mifchief. 

(e)  ’Tis  from  thü  Meadow  of  Truth,  that  the  mofi:  noble  Part 
of  the  Soul,  according  to  Plato  in  his  Vhadrm,  draws  all  it« 
Nourilhment.  There  ihe  finds  her  Wings  begin  to  grow  a- 
gain,  and  to  enable  her  to  foar  as  formerly.  ïknow  not  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  Pythagoras  or  Socrates  who  iirft  imagin’d  thie 
Meadow  of  Truth  y  however,  it*  is  well  apply’d  in  Oppôiition 
to  the  Plains  of  Injury  :  In  the  firit,  all  is  Charity  and  Lights 
in  the  laft,  all  is  Darkneis,  Maledidion  and  Horror. 

(d)  This  Verfeof  Empedocles  is  recited  Wrong  in  the  Text} 
inilead  of  it  ought  to  have  been  cu^v<Q~ 

depriv'd  of  the  Life  of  Biejfednefs,  and  'tis  written 
ίο  in  the  Margin  of  the  Copy  compar’d  with  the  Manu- 
icripts. 
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tigiml  Habitude^  becmfe  he  returns  found  whole 
to  the  Star  that  had  been  ajfgn'd  him.  He  returns 
found,  becaufe  he  is  freed  from  the  Paffions,  which 
are  as  fo  many  D-ifeafes;  and  this  Cure  cannot  Be 
perform’d  in  him,  except  by  the  Means  of  pradi- 
cal  Virtue;  and  he  returns  whole,  Çe)  beeaufe  he 
recovers  Underftanding  and  Knowledge,  as  eiTential 
and  proper  Parts  of  him,  which  cannot  happen  to 
him  but  by  tjie  Means  of  Contemplative  Virtue· 
Moreover,^  the  fame  Plato  exprefsly  teaches,  that 
by  our  Averlion  for  the  things  below,  we  cap  alone 
heal  and  corred  the  Apoftacy  that  makes  us  go  a- 
ilray  from  God;  and  he  aiferts  this  avoiding  of  E- 
vils  here  below  to  be  only  Philofophy,  thereby  in- 
iinuating  that  Men  only  are  obnoxious  to  thefe  Sorts 
of  Paffions;  (f)  and  that  ’tis  not  poffible  that  Evils 
ihould  be  baniih’d  from  the  Earthy  or  that  they 
can  approach  the  Deity;  but  that  they  hover  always 

about 


(e)  The  Text  makes  mention  only  of  Knowledge,*  'Becmfe 
recovers  his  KnoMge  j  but  the  Plural  Number,  as  his  Ef- 

fential  Tarts,  which  follows,  is  an  evident  Proof  that  a  Word 
was  wanting  in  the  Text,  and  the  Copy  compar’d  with  the 
Manuferipts  has  happily  fupply’d  itj  for  inftead  i>f  ολόχληρ©- 
0  οτηριμης,^  6cc.  it  rfeads,  ολίχ-λη^θ-  q  rrl  yo« 

omdeoy  Thus  the  Wordi 

Ejfential  Parts  ought  to  be  in  the  Plural  Niimber,  becauie 
there  arc  two -of  them,  XJnderflanding  and  Knorcledge.. 

(f)  The  Manufeript  of  Florence  gives  thisPalîàge  quite  other- 

wife,  for  it  adds  a  whe^e  Line,  οίλλ  isP  rd  Kctxcè 

liw  μγι 

C4C  <fy,  σνμ(ί\@-\  *Tts  im^ajfible,  either  that  Evils 
βoîild  be  banif'd  from  this  Earth,  or  that  a  SbuL  that  hat 
left  a  Body  'without  being  fttrify'd,  fould  be  receiv'd 
the  Gods,  If  this  be  the  true  Reading,  Hierocles  has  not  given 
this  Paiîàge  oî Plato  as  he  writ  it,*  for  Plato  makes  lîotthelcaft: 
inentioti  of  the  Soul  :  His  very  Words  are  theib,  Λλλ’  ir  'ùre· 

λίιθζ  TCL  XetXOj  t'VVtLTQV·,  Ou  VTTîyotyJe.iOl·'  T?  Tùf 

evyet-d'O/  cLti  tiveu  ecvcLyxY],  cv  Οίοις  άυτΛ  ]<P^ûQou.  tUÙ 
3  d-yrtrUo  çiutr/y,  ^  <r  rocroy  ^  dvetfxYiçm 

The  Word  dvTd  makes  it  evident  that  Tlato  cohtinuee  to  foeafc 
-of  the  Evils,  ^ 


« 
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about  the  Earth  we  dwell  in,  and  adhere  to  mor¬ 
tal  Nature,  as  being  the  EiFeds  of  unavoidable' 
Neceflity.  For  the  Beings  that  are  fubjed  to  Ge-  ThePrhtd- 
neration  and  to  Corruption  may  be  aifeded  and 
have  Defires  contrary  to  Nature  5  and  this  is  have  incite 
Principle  of  all  Evils  ;  And  to  teach  us  how  we  nations 
ought  to  avoid  them,  Plato  adds,  Therefore  we  ought  contrary  to 
to  fly  from  hence  7pith  all  Diligence  ;  now  to  fly  from 
hence  is  to  endeavour  to  refemble  God  as  much  as  APan 
ts  ca-pable  of  fuch  a  Likenefs  ;  and  to  refemble  God 
(g)  is  to  become  Jufl  and  Holy  with  Prudence  :  For 
he  who  would  avoid  thefe  Evils,  ought  to  begin  Thu  u 
by  divefiing  himfelf  of  this  mortal  Nature,  it 
ing  impoifible  that  they  who  are  engag’d  in  ibtheBodyof 
ihoLiid  not  be  plung’d  in  all  the  Evils  that  Necef-  sin. 
fity  produce  therein. 

In  like  manner  therefore,  as  our  fwerving*  and 
abfence  from  God,  and  the  Lofs  of  the  Wings  that 
rais’d  us  up  towards  the  things  that  are  above,  have 
precipitated  us  into  this  Region  of  Death,  the  Abode  ^his  World 
of  all  Evils;  fo  the  divefting  our  feives  of  all  world- 
Jy  Afiedions,  and  the  Renovation  of  Virtues,  like  * 

the  new  growth  of  our  Wings  to  guide  us  to  the 
Man  fions  of  Life,  where  true  Goods  are  to  be 
found  without  the  leaft  Allay  of  Evil,  will  bring 
us  back  to  divine  Happinefs  i  For  the  EiTence  of  Heaven  is 
Man  holding  the  Middle  Place  between  the  Beings  the  Abode  1 
that  always  contemplate  God,  and  thofe  that  are  rfLife, 
incapable  of  contemplating  him,  jnay  raife  up  it 
felf  towards  the  one,  ordebafeand  fink  itfelfdowm 
towards  the  other,  having  by  reafon  of  its  amphi-  I 

bious  Nature  an  equal  Propenfity  to  take  the  divine 
Or  brutal  Refemblance,  accordingly  as  it  receives  or 
rejeds  the  Under ftand ing,  or'^the  good  Spirit.  *Thatisto 

.  rit  of  God. 

(β  TheÎe  Words  of  Plato  are  remarkable  5  where  Prudence  is 
not,  there  can  be  no  Juftice  nor  Holincfs. 
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He  therefore  that  knows  this  Liberty  and  this  dou-  ' 
'ble  Power  in  humane  Nature,  knows  likewifehow 
He  calls  Men  voluntarily  draw  on  themfelves  their  own  E- 
hiTthjvheri  become  wretched  and  mifera- 

^elveTuea-  by  their  own  Eledion;  for  tho’ they  could  have 
•ven  to  ani-  remain’d  in  their  true  Country,  they  iuifer  them- 
mate  a  felves  to  be  dragg’d  to  Birth  by  the  inordinatenefs 
mortal  Bo-  ^beir  Defires;  and  when  they  might  readily  free 
themfelves  from  this  miferable  Body,  (h)  they  vo¬ 
luntarily  immerfe  themfelvés  into  all  the  Confuiions, 
and  into^  all  the  Diiorders  of  the  Paffions.  And  this 
is  what  the  Poet  v/ould  have  us  underBand,  when 
he  fays,  They  neither  fee  nor  Hnderfiand  that  their 
Good  is  near  them. 

The  Goods  This  Good  is  Virtue  and  Truth;  and  not  to  fei 
that  are  jq  be  inclin’d  of  them- 

Virtue  and  fearch  after  them  ;  and  not  to  hear  or  under^ 

Truth.  flandthat  they  are  near  themM  not  to  harken  to  the  Ad¬ 
monitions,  and  not  to  obey  the  Precepts  that  others 
Two  ways  give  them;  for  there  are  two  Ways  of  receiving 
torecover  Knowledge  ;  one  by  Inilrublion,  as  by  the  Hearings 
e  ge.  Other  by  Search,  aS  by  the  Sight.  Men  are 
therefore  faid  to  draw  Evils  upon  themfelves  of 
their  own  Accord,  when  they  will  neither  learn 
from  others,  nor  find  out  of  themfelves,  remain¬ 
ing  deftitute  of  the  Senfe  of  all  Good,  and  confe- 
quently  thereby  intirely  ufelefs  and  unprofitable; 
(i)  for  every  Man  who  fees  not  of  himfelf,  and 
'  har- 


'  (h)  The  printed  Text  reads  r  α,μζ^ιμνίο/ζ  that 

cannot  fignifie  any  thing  proper  to  this  Place.  The  Copy  com¬ 
par’d  with  the  Manuferipts  and  the  Manufeript  of  Florence  have 
very  well  reftor’d  this  PaiTage  by  reading,  τ  ^μιτάοας 

'Têra'd'Cofi, 

(  i  )  Hierocles  here  recites  the  very  Words  of  two  Verfes  of 
Hefiod,  which  are 


Ος  Q  κξ  μΙ)τ  <Ιυτος  νοίΠ)  μητ  οίλ,λΗ 
Tf»  ΘνμϋΙ  οΤ  ίυτ  Λ'χβ^ι%- 
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harkens  not  to  the  Inftruôèions  of  others,  is  intire· 

Jy  ufelefs,  and  in  a  defperate  Condition  ;  but  they 
who  endeavour  to  find  of  themfelves,  or  to  learn 
from  others  the  things  that  are  truly  good,  are 
thofe  of  whom  the  Poet  fays,  that  they  know  how 
to  deliver  themfelves  from  their  Evils',  and  who  by  beware 
avoiding  the  Troubles  and  Labours  of  this  World, 
tranfport  themfelves  into  the  pure  and  free  <iÆther,  corruption 
The  Number  of  thefe  is  very  fmall;  for  hr  the  of  the  jige. 
greateft  Part  of  Men  are  wicked  Slaves  to  their  Paf 
iion,  and  in  a  manner  run  mad  through  the  Vio¬ 
lence  of  their  Propenfity  to  the  things  of  this  World; 
and  this  Evil  they  bring  upon  themfelves,  by  having 
wilfully  departed  from  God,  and  depriv’d  themfelves 
of  his  Prefence,  and,  if  I  may  dare  to  fay  fo,  of 
the  Familiarity  with  him  which  they  had  the  Hap* 
pinefs  to  enjoy,  while  they  inhabited  the  Maniions 
of  pure  and  unclouded  Light,  (k)  Now  the  Fate 
that  blinds  Mankind,  and  takes  away  their  Senfes, 
is  a  Mark  of  their  Departure  from  God. 

And  indeed,  *tis  equally  itnpoiïible,  that  a  Man 
who  is  without  God  ihould  not  be  mad,  as  it  is 
that  a  Madman  ihould  not  be  without  God:  (1)  For 

Z  i  ’tis 


,  (k  )  The  Manufcript  of  Florence  has  very  well  reftor’d  this 
Paiîàgej  inftead  of  thefe  Words  ων  -β  Θΐκ  γα^βισμον 
βλά-ττΙο/Ια,  Tetç  ΟξίνΛζ  μ  y  nu  νζυσις  it  reads  'f 

β  "ύτΌ  Θί«  η  βλαίτ^αιτα,  τα,ζ  μ.οι^  νυν  cTw* 

λο7.  The  Copy  compar’d  with  the  Manufcripts  reads  it  ib  to, 
«  βΚ(ί'7^>ί(ΓΛ  TctV  ο^ίνϋίζ  but  inftead  of  it 

has  y^coexit^îvov,  which  is  certainly  w’rong  j  and  it  has  ri  <ζ!·^β 
yrv  νίυσισ*  which  is  manifeftly  occafion’d  by  the  Comment 
there  added  on  the  Word  to  let  us  fee  that  this  Lot  is 

only  the  Tendency  we  have  to  the  things  of  this  World,  which 
precipitates  us  to  the  Earth.  And  this  Comment  is  taken  from 
the  very  Text  of  Hier  odes,  as  he  has  explain’d  himfelf  hereaf¬ 
ter,  when  he  fays,  τη  το  Ustinov  κ,λι  'd'vtil'oy  ζ^ον 

νίυ(Τ<Ι· 

(1)  This  made  David  iày  in  P  faim  1 5.  Dixit  infipiens  in  Corde  fuo, 
)iiQn  efi  Detfi,  The  Pool  has  faid  in  his  Heart,  there  is  no  God, 


t 
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Pool  il 'tis  of  Ncceflîry  that  a  Fool  is  without  God,' 

without  God  is  a  Fooli 
λία»  with-  And  both  thé  one  and  the  other  of  theirij  not 
out  God  is  a  hÙÎ^^  inclin’d  to  love  the  things  that  are  truly 
ΈΰΰΙ.  good,  are  opprefs'd  with  Evils  without  Number^ 
(jn)  hurry  d  from  one  Misfortune  into  another, 
like  huge  Rolling-ftones,  by  the  Weight  of  their 
Fijo/ /V  impious  Aâions;  not  knowing  what  to  do,  nor 
what  v/ill  become  of  them,  becaufe  they  govern 
chitnges  ^themfelvcs  without  Reafon  and  without  Refledfion 
Fortune,  in  all  the  Viciffitudes  of  Fortune  ;  infolent  in 
Riches,  treacherous  in  Poverty,  Robbers  if 
ftrong  of  Body,  and  Blafphemers  if  fickly  and 

weak; 


(m)  Here  I  Was  oblig’d  to  correct  both  the  Text  and  the 
Comment  3  otherwife  there  would  have  been  no  poiTibility  of 
making  any  thing  of  either.  Inftead  therefore  of  Ui  κυλίν- 
you  mufl:  read  in  the  Text  oi  and  in  Hi¬ 

erocles,  oiov  avKipdf^t:  For  ’tis  the  wicked  he  compares  to 
Roliing-ftones,  not  their  >\aions.  Let  us  lay  open  the  Gompa- 
rifon  to  fender  this  Corredion  more  vifible:  The  Stoich,  lo 
make  Liberty  and  fate  agree  together,  faid  that  Nature,  by 
the  Çonnexion  of  Caufes,  aded  upon  Man,  and  inclin’d  him 
to  fuch  or  fuchDefiresi  but  that  afterwards  he  himfelf,  by  his 
own  free  Will  and  Determination,  follow’d  or  chang’d  this 
Motion  that  had  been  imprinted  on  him  i  and  they  made  ufe  of  the 
Companion  thatC/V^r<?  relates  in  his  Fragment  upon  Dcftiny,as  he 
had  taken  it  from  the  Books  of  Chrjfippus:  XJt  igitur,inqutt,  qui 
protrudit  Cylindrum,  dedit  ei  principmm  motionis,  volubilitatem 
autem  non  dedit  ;  βο  'vifum  obfeBum  imprhnet  illud  qu  'idem, 
ψίίφ  fignabit  in  dnimo  juam  fpèciem,  fed  ufcenfio  nofira  e- 
vit  in  potefate:  Eaque,  quemàdmodum  in  Cylindro  diBum  ββ, 
extrinfecHs  pulfa,  quod  reliquum  efi  fuapte  Vi  Natura  mo- 
^ebitur.  StQ  .Aulus  Gellius,  Book  6.  Chap.  ii.  Chryβρpί4s  no 
doubt  took  this  Companion  from  theie  Veries  of  Fythagorus  j/ 
but  in  my  Opinion  he  did  not  well  conceive  the  Spirit  of  it. 
Tythagorus  does  not  compare  all  Men  in  general  to  Rolling- 
ftones  5  for  the  wiie  Man,  who  governs  his  Inclinations,  and  keeps 
them  in  Subjedion  to  the  Law,  cannot  be  compar’d  to  a  Rol- 
ling-ftone,  which  as  icon  as  it  is  fet  in  Motion,  rolls  on  with¬ 
out  flopping  of  it  felf.  But  he  compares  it  to  the  wicked, 
who,  when  once  they  are  the  Slaves  of  Sin,  are  drag’d  bytheiF 
own  Weight  down  the  Precipice. 
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weak;  they  lament  ànd  repine  if  they  have  no 
Children,  and  if  they  have,  they  take  from  thence 
Pretences  of  Wars,  of  Suits  in  Law,  and  of  un- 
jail·  and  dhlioneil  Gains.  To  fay  all  in  a  Word, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  Life,  (/?)  that  does  not  Tû 
incline  imprudent  Men  to  Evil,  who  are  prefs’d 
and  ftraicen’d  on  all  Hands,  by  the  Vices  which 
they  have  voluntarily  embrac’d,  and  by  their  Re- 
fufal  to  fee  the  Divine,  Light,  and  to  give  Ear  to  Goodio  the 
what  they  are  told  concerning  the  Things  that  are 
truly  good  ;  and  being  fwallowM  up  in  the  Abyfs 
of  carnal  Defires,  they  fuifer  themi'eives  to  be  toE 
fed  up  and  down  in  this  Life,  as  by  a  violent 
TempeE. 

Now  the  only  way  to  be  deliver'd  from  all  thefe  To  return 
Evils  is  to  return  to  God;  and  this 
only  enjoy,  who  have  the  Eyes  and 
Soul  always  open  and  attentive  to  the 
the  things  that  are  truly  good;  and 
Faculty  which  they  have  of  railing  themfeives  up 
to  God,  have  heal’d  the  Evil  that  is  inherent  in 
our  Nature.  (<?)  Now  this  Evil  inherent  in  our 
Nature,  and  which  at  the  fame  time  is  an  acquir’d 
Evil,  is  the  Abiife  we  make  of  our  free  Will;  for 
under  Pretext  of  iiiine  this  Freedom,  v/e  endea- 
vour  always  to  argue  againft  the  Decrees  of  God, 
and  madly  to  run  counter  to  his  Laws,  not  regar¬ 
ding,  the  great  Evils  we  bring  upon  our  felves, 

Z  3  (p)  by 


(n)  Inftead  of  <5  yhl)  which  iignifies  nothing, 

read  with  the  Manufeript  of  Florence,  0  fMi  οΐ^οί^μην 

To  the  imprudent  evxry  thing  is  the  Occaiion  of  III.  - 
(0)  This  Abuic  is  a  natural  Evil,  becauie  its  Root  is  in  this 
mortal  Bodyj  and  it  is  at  the' fame  time  an  acquir’d  Evil,  be- 
caufe  it  being  in  our  Power  t'O  extirpate  and  pull  it  out,  we 
feed  and  fuffer  it  to  grovv.  This,  in  my  Opinion,  is  very 
ilîïe. 


Return  they 
Ears  of  their 

^oe  deli'ver  d 

Recovery  Fv\l 

who  by  the 
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Men  he-  (p)  by  this  vain  and  impious  Opinion  of  believin? 

God/  but  being  able  on- 
//»  any  *7  ‘Ιΐπ’·)'  and  obfcureiy  to  difcover  that  we  can 
farther  ihake  off  the  Yoke  of  the  divine  Laws;  and  here- 
thanin  as  in  the  Will  plays  the  Libertine,  and  abufes  its 
7h^  Zan  Fi’^^dom  in  daring  to  depart  from  God,  and  to  enr 
fhake  off  into  a  fatal  Contention  with  him,  obftiriately 
the  divine  difputing  againil  him,  and  refufing  to  yield  to 

’’m  «·  do  it  to  chufe  ;  and  if  he  fays.  Do  this,  that’s  the 

thing  we  will  not  do  :  Thus  we  heap  up  the  Mea- 
fure  of  our  Iniquities,  and  precipitate  our  felves 
The  Lato  of  on  either  hand  into  infinite  Miferies  by  this  two^ 
g7eflZ7«o^°^^  Tranfgreffion  of  the  Law  of  God,  in  not  do- 
manners.  ΐΠβ  what  it  commands,  and  in  doing  what  it  for¬ 
bids.  '  ^ 

'^tmtn^rn  Remedy  then  ihall  we  find  àgainil  this 

■mtth  iis,  Contention,  which  is  here  faid  to  he  quy  Com·^ 

and  the  Ef~  pdmon^  dncl  to  be  horn  7ittth  //j;  (^)  to  this  Conten- 
jsâ  of  Sin  tion  which  proceeds  from  our  ill  inclinations,  that 
are  alwiîys  oppofite  to  Nature;  and  which  for  that 
Reafon,  like  a  Boiom  Evil,  wounds  and  defiroys 
us  unawares,  what  fhall  we  oppofe  againil  it?  How 
check  and  put  a  Stop  to  its  Rage?  Certainly  there 
is  no  other  Mound  to  fence  out  this  Faculty,  that 
precipitates  and  finks  us  thus  low,  than  to  pradife, 
to  meditate  and  to  love  all  the  Precepts,  7i>hich  will 
fut  us  into  the  Wkys  of  divine  Virtues  i  for  they  are 
the  Remedies  Tvhichy  tho'  known  but  to  a  few^  will 

deliver 


(p)  He  does  not  fay,  èy  refifiing  Gof  but,  by  this  Opinion  of 
our  being  able  to  reff,  <fo}itTiV.  For  God  will  always  be  ftron- 
ger  than  wei  and  when  we  refufe  to  do  the  Will  of  God, 
God  accompliihes  and  brings  to  pais  in  us  his  own  Will. 

(q)  Here  Hierocles  deicribes  admirably  well  the  Evil  that  re- 
fides  in  us  5  this  Law  of  Sin,  of  which  St.  Paul  fpeaks,  that 
is  in  the  Members  of  our  Body,  and  that  combats  againft  the 
Law  of  the  Spirit. 
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deliver  us  from  all  our  Evilsy  and  make  us  fee  and 
underfland  the  Goods  that  are  near  us:  *Tis  they 
that  deliver  us  from  the  Misfortunes  that  we  draw 
voluntarily  on  our  felveS:,  and  from  the  Multitude 
of  Troubles  and  Paffions  that/opprefs  us;  and  by  ^ 
jconfequence  they  are  the  only  way  to  avoid  this 
impious  Life  :  *Tis  they  that  are  the  Health  of  the 
Souljthe  Purgation  of  this  raging  Contention,and  our 
Return  to  God  :  For  the  only  way  to  cure  the  Incli¬ 
nation  that  finks  us  down  by  the  Faculty  that  rai- 
fes  us  up,  is  not  to  augment  that  Inclination,  nor 
add  Evils  to  Evils,  but  to  become  obedient  and 
fubjed:  our  felves  to  found  Reafon,  (r)  and  avoid 
this  pernicious  Contention,  by  embracing  a  Con¬ 
tention  that  is  wholly  good,,  that  is  to  fay,  in  ftri- 
ving  no  longer  to  difobey  God,  but  in  labouring 
to  obey  him  with  all  our  Strength.  And  this  good 
Strife  ought  not  to  be  calfd  Contention,  but  a  Re- 
fignation  to  the  Will  of  God,  a  returning  to  his”^^^^ 
divine  Law,  and  a  voluntary  and  perfed  Submifi 
fion,  that  cuts  off  all  Pretence  to  foolifh  Difobe- 
dience  and  Incredulity;  for  I  believe  that  all  thefe 
things  are  meant  by  thefe  Verfes. 

Now  to  fhew  that  Men  embrace  Vice  of  their 
own  Accord,  the  Poet  fays.  Thou  fljalt  know  that 
Aden  voluntarily  draw  on  themfelves  their  own  E- 
vils;  they  may  therefore  be  reafonably  call’d  wickz 
ed  and  miferable,  feeing  they  precipitate  themJelves 
into  Vice  through  the  Choice  of  their  own  Will. 

Z  4  To 


(r)  Bierocles  here  feems  to  allude  to  the  famous  Paflage  of 
Hefiod,  who  in  the  Beginning  of  his  Poem  lays,  That  in  the 
florid  there  are  two  Contentions-^  οηβ>  which  the  Wife  approve, 
and  the  other  which  is  very  bad,  and  delights  only  in  Strife  and 
in  Wars.  The  Explication  which  this  Philoibpher,  in  purib- 
ance  of  the  Dodlrine  of  Vyth agoras,  gives  thereby  to  this  Paf- 
fage,  perfeâily  agrees  with  that  Poet,  who  in  his  ceconomical 
Inftrudions  has  intermingled  Precepts  of  Morality. 
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To  ihew,  that  they  are  obftinately  deaf  to  the 
good  Precepts  that  are  given  them,  he  fays,  that 
they  neither  fee  nor  hear  the  GooJi  th^i-  '  ^ 

them.  And  to  Æew  that  ’tis  poffible  to  dehver 
themfelves  from  thofc  Evils,  into  which  they  wil¬ 
dly  throw  tkmfelves,  he  adds  this  Refledion, 

,  There  are  very  fe^  ^ho  kno,,  ho,vfo  deUver  themjehes 
from  the.r  M^rmnes;  thereby  giving  us  to  un- 
derftand,  that  lince  this  Deliverance  ί  ·  i 

The  Slave.  Effed  of  our  Will,  the  Slaverv  ofli  ^  H'® 

voluntary.  It  hkewife.  After  this  he  adds  the 

Caufe  of  the  Bhndnefs  and  the  Deafnefs  of  the 
oil  s,  w  IQ  voluntarily  precipitate  themfelves  into 
Vice,  Sftch  is  the  Fate,  fays  he,  that  blinds  Man- 
hnd,  and  tak^  avsay  their  Vnderfiandinr:  For  our 

SîSoIÎ  throw 

our  Trfl  of  Choice  with. 

n  n  ®tit  Rtfledtion,  And  this  Apoftacy  is  what  he 

Kecaiu  li  here  means  by  the  Word  Fate  tdr  k  -n,^ 

Fate,  he-  Γ,„^η  rko  <-Ί,  ·  r  j·  t-^  that  baniihes  us 

caufe  'ti·  „  tb~  Choir  of  divine  Spirits,  by  givine  us  a 

f^r5W,>  ropenfity  to  this  particular  and  mortal  Animal. 

felf  that  He  ihews  us  befides  the  Confequences  of  this  raih 
chufsst.as  2ΧϊΑ  inconhderate  Choirc*  i 

has  been  c-  -.t-  t-K  r  .  teachcS  US  how  OUr 

fuffciently  ,  ®  i^ttic  time  Voluntary  and  involunta- 

rW  y;  by  comparing  the  Life  of  an  imprudent  Man 
alrea^.  to  a  Rolh"g-ftone,  which  moves  àt  the  fame  time 
Î  lound  and  dired  Motion  j  (s)  in  a  round,  of 


It 


nu«  Ivfn/ftÜf ”°t  t”  ft'f·  biit'  conti- 

MTnnrfefei’kTf'l'‘  forwards;  our  Soul  in  like 

Motion  k  nf  ί  Tims  you  fee  wherein  its 

Butas  a  CvliÎdf!·  ^  ‘he  Motion  of  a  Cylinder: 

by  vertue^of  t's  once  mov’d  forward,  moves  round 

’tis  once  mov’d  Λ  ’^'S'rre;  lb  likewife  our  Soul,  when 

fuch  or  fXl  =“>  Objea,  turns  of  it  felf  in 

to  that  Motion·  wM^k  foreign  Caufe  contribute 

to  tnat  Motion,  which  therefore  is  voluntary.  This.  I  take  it. 
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it  felf,  and  in  a  direâ  by  its  falling  downwards* 
(f)  For  as  a  Cylinder  is  not  capable  of  circular 
Motion  around  its  Axis,  if  it  be  crooked,  and  no 
longer  in  a  lirait  Line;  fo  the  Soul,  no  longer  pre- 
ferves  the  things  that  are  truly  good,  when  it  once 
deviates  from  found  Reafon,  {u)  and  departs  from 
its  Union  with  God:  But  it  wanders  in  Search  of 
feeming  Goods,  (w)  deviates  from  what  is  right, 
being  tofs’d  to  and  fro  by  carnal  AfFedions;  which 
he  explains  by  thefe  Words,  They  r.oll  here  and 
thercy  always  opj)Yefs'*d  with  Ills  without  Number» 
And  forafmuch  as  the  Caufe  of  this  Fate  that 
takes  from  Men  thejr  Underilanding,  and  of  their 
Apoftacy  from  God,  is  the  Abufe  they  make  of 

their 


is  the  Senie  in  which  Hier  odes  took  this  Thought  of  Pythago¬ 
ras·,  but  the  Comparifon  is  not  good}  for  when  a  Cylinder  is 
pufli’d  forward,  ’tis  not  in  its  Power  not  to  roll}  but  let  the 
Soul  be  mov’d  and  mov’d  again,  f!ie  is  always  Miftrefs  of  her 
Motions.  This  is  true  in  regard  only  to  thofe  who  are  the 
Slaves  of  Vice. 

(t)  If  I  rightly  underfland  this  Pailage  oï  Hier  odes,  he  com¬ 
pares  the  Soul  that  obeys  the  Dilates  of  ibund  Reaibn,  to  g, 
Cylinder  that  is  very  flrait,  and  which  by  confeq.uence  may 
always  move  round,  and  keep  the  circular  Motion  by  reaibn 
of  its  Figure,  which  is  fuch  as  it  ought  to  I>e,:  Whereas  the 
Soul  that  fwcrves  from  found  Reafon,  is  like  a  crooked  Cylin¬ 
der,  which  is  no  longer  capable  of  a  circular  Motion,  bccaiife 
it  is  not  lirait,  nor  has  the  Figure  it  ought  to  have.  But 
1  (ioubt  Hierodes  was  miftaken  in  the  Senie  of  this  Compari¬ 
fon  of  Pythagoras,  who,  as  I  laid  before,  did  not  compare  all 
Men  in  general  to  a  Cylinder,  the  good  to  a  lirait  Cylinder, 
and  the  wicked  to  a  crooked  one,  which  is  indeed  no  Cylin¬ 
der}  bpt  he  compar’d  all  the  wicked  to  a  Cylinder,  which  be¬ 
ing  once  put  in  lotion,  is  dragg’d  and  rolls  along  by  its  own. 
Weight. 

(u)  Inilead  of  çυσ^cύς,  I  believe  we  ought  to  read  with  the 
Copy  compar’d  with  tlie  Manuicripts,  (TvçcÎericdç* 

{to)  In  the  Copy  compar’d  with  the  Manuferipts  ’tis  read 
thus,  iF  cAJ'd-eiciç  't^^ccD-c&ûeioiç*  Scc» 

But  inileid  of  eF  I  believe  it  Ihould  be  dF 

which  anfwers  to  Aofa 
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their  Freedom,  he  teaches  in  the  two  following 
Verfes  how  to  reform  this  Abufe,  and  how  to 
make  ufe  of  the  fame  Freedom  to  return  to  God  ; 
For  to  iniinuate  to  us,  that  we  draw  on  our  felves 
ouiN  own  Evils  only  becaufe  we  will  have  it  fo,  he 
fays,  The  fatal  Contention  that  is  innate  in  them» 
that  purfues  them  wherever  they  are^  and  tojfes  them 
to  and  froy  mperceiv'd  hy  them.  And  immediate¬ 
ly  after,  to  ihew  that  the  Remedy  is  in  our  own 
Hands,  he  adds,  Inflead  of  provo^ng  and  flirring 
it  up  y  they  ought  by  yielding  to  avoid  it.  But  per¬ 
ceiving  at  the  fame  time  that  we  have  before  all 
things  need  of  the  AiTiftance  of  God,  to  enable 
us  to  depart  from  Evil,  and  to  embrace  Good,  he 
adds  forthwith  a  fort  of  Prayer,  and  makes  an  E- 
jaculation  to  God,  (λγ)  the  ible  Means  to  procure 
his  Affiftance, 


(x)  1  have  here  follow’d  the  printed  Text,  βοΜαζ·  cd·* 
Tiety»  and  the  foie  Caufe  of  his  Jijpfiancey  which  Senie  is  very 
fine,  I  am  neverthelefs  oblig’d  to  give  notice  that  the  Manu- 
feriptof  Florence  eurmtn  to  ask  his  AM- 

■i  \ 


( 


y  E  Rt 


/ 
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VERSES  LXI,  LXIh  LXIII,  LXIV, 

LXV,  and  LXVI. 

Great  Jupiter,  Father  of  Men^  you  would 
deliver  thera  from  all  the  Evils  that  op- 
prefs  them^ 

If  you  would  foezv  them  what  is  the  De¬ 
mon  of  whom  they  7nake  ufe. 

But  take  Courage  ^  the  Race  of  Man  is  di^ 
vine. 

Sacred  Nat  tire  reveals  to  them  the  mofi  hid¬ 
den  Myfleries, 

If  fie  impart  to  thee  her  Secrets^  thou  wilt 
eafily  perform  all  the  Things  which  I 
have  ordamd  thee. 

And  healing  thy  Soul^  thou  wilt  deliver  it 
from  all  thefe  Evils^  from  all  thefe  Af 
fliclions. 


5^  I  ^ W  A  S  the  Cuilom  of  the  Pythagoreans  to 
X  call  God,  the  Father  and  Creator  of  the  U- 
niverfe,  by  the  Name  of  y-apiter,^  which  in  the 
original  Tongue  is  taken  from  a  Word  that  figni- 
hes  ^  Life.  For  he  who  gave  Life  and  Being  to 
all  things,  ought  to  be  calM  by  a  Name  deriv’d 
from  his  Power,  (a)  And  the  truly  proper  Name 
for  God,  is  that  which  is  moil  fuitable  to  his  Al- 
mightinefs,  and  that  moil  evidently  denotes  his 

Works. 


^  For  ihf 
IVord 

that  fgni- 
fies  Jupi¬ 
ter,  is  tcif. 
ken  from 
the  Word 
7Sii/y  "which 
fignifies  tq 
live. 


(a)  All  that  Hierocles  here  fays  of  the  Name  of  Jupiter^  or 
of  is  taken  from  the  Cratylus  of  Plato,  where  Socrates 

fays,  that  no  other  God  but  Jupiter  having  been  the  Caufe  of 
the  Life  of  Men  and  of  all  the  Animals,  ’twas  with  good  Rea- 
ibn  chat  he  was  call’d  Z<dJç.  èu  οξβΙοζ 

Tsûç,  Tit)  Osoç  cf/  isy  ζγ\ν  etbt  TrciiTi  τοίζ  ^60<Ttv 


^  7he  Conmefitaries  of  Hierocles^,  mi 

Works,  (é)  At  this  Day  among  us  we  may  rtiuch 
rather  fay,  that  Hazard  and  the  common  Agree¬ 
ment  of  Mankind  have  produc’d  the  Names  that 
feem  to  us  moil  proper,  than  that  the  Propriety 
of  their  Nature  gave  Occaiion  to  their  Invention^ 
for  this  is  evident  from  a  v/orld  of  Names  that  are 
given  to  things,  contrary  to  the  very  Nature  of 
them,  and  with  which  they  agree  tio  move  ,(c)  than 
if  we  fhouJd  call  a  wicked  Man  Good,  or  an  im¬ 
pious  Man  Pious.  For  theie  Sorts  of  Names  have 
not  the  Conformity  and  Suitablenefs  that  Names 
ought  to  have,  inaimuch  as  they  denote  not,  ei¬ 
ther  the  Being  or  the  Qualities  of  the  Thing  to 
which  they  are  impos’d.  But  this  Agreement  and 
this  Propriety  of  Names  ought  moil  of  ah  to  be 

fought 


(^)  Tis  a  famous  Diipiite  among  the  Philofbphers»  whe¬ 
ther  Names  are  imposd  by  Nature,  ovfii»  or  meerly  by  tho 
Agreement  of  Men,  and  this  is  the  Sul)jea  of  Plafo^s  Craty- 
lus.  Hjerocles  in  this  Place  follows  the  moft  found  Opinion, 
which  is,  that  the  firft  Name-givers  being  inlighten’d  by  God 
himielfi  and^  throughly  inftruaed  in  the  Nature  of  Beings, 
gave  every  thing  its  true  Namei  whereas  they  who  iiicceeded 
them,  falling  ilaort  of  that  degree  of  Knowledge,  gave  only 
falfe  or  improper  Names,  which  either  Chance  threw  in  their 
way,  or  which  they  agreed  among  themfelves  to  give  them. 

(c)  The  Copy  compar  d  with  the  Manuicripts  reads  ’Α>λ- 
em  inftcad  of  and  'EvACc^jç  inilead  of 

And  then  itought  tobetranilated  thus,  than  iftheycalfda  mchtcl 
Mm  Agathon,  and  an  impious  Man  Eufebius.  And  this  Lefti- 
cm  is  confirm  d  by  the  Manuieript  of  Tlorence,  ’Tis  certain 
that  Agathon  and  Eufehius  are  Names  of  Men:  But  what  hin¬ 
ders  me  from  having  any  Deference  in  this  Place  for  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  the  Manuicripts,  is  that  Hierocles  is  not  here  ipeak- 
ing  of  Names  that  were  generally  given.  On  the  contrary,  he 
would  prove  the  Fal/ity  of  the  Names  by  a  Compariibn  taken 
from  thoie  that  might  have  been  given,  and  nevertheleis  were 
not  given  j  for  neither  Agathon  nor  Eufebius  are  proper  Names  ; 
tJiey  are  Adjeéiives.  And  what  confirms  me  in  this  Opinion 
iSj  that  tins  Paflage  ieems  to  be  taken  from  one  in  the  Craty- 
Iris  of  F lato  i  where  we  hM  Agetthns  and  Eufebes,  and  noti^ 
gcithon  apd  Enfebjus, 
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fought  after  in  the  Things  that  are  Eternal  j  and  ’Us  of 
among  the  Eternal,  in  the  Divine;  and  among  the 
Divine,  in  the  moft  Excellent.  ,  f/ 

1  lius  you  lee  why  the  Name  of  ^  Jupiter  car-  prefs  the 
ries  even  in  the  very  Sounds  a  Symbol  and  an  I-  Excellence, 
mage  of  the  Eflence  that  created  all  things,  (d)  For  ^ 
the  firft  Impofers  of  Names,  {e)  like  excellent  Sta¬ 
tuaries,  by  their  fublime  Knowledge  and  Wifdom, 
exprefs'd  by  the  Names  themfelvesj  as  by  animated 
Images,  the  Virtues  and  Qualities  of  thole  to  whom 
they  gave  them:  (f)  For  they  invented  Names, 

whofe 


{d)  This  is  a  mighty  Commendation  of  the  firft  Givers  of 
Names.  They  miift  have  been  endow’d  with  a  fublime  Know¬ 
ledge  and  Wifdom  to  exprefs  by  the  Names  the  Nature  of  the 
Things  they  nam’d.  But  this  Elogy  does  but  partly  aiFeéî:  the 
Greeks  ;  tis  intirely  due  to  the  Hebretos,  who  by  the  Impofiti- 
ons  of  Names,  have  better  difcover’d  the  Nature  of  Things 
than  all  the.  other  Nations  of  the  World.  Thus  the  Holy 
Scripture  fays  of  Adamy  that  he  call’d  the  living  Creatures  by 
their  true  Name,  becaufe  he  gave  them  Names  that  mark’d 
their  Properties  and  theft  Nature.  And  this  Socrates  well 
knew. 

(e)  That  is  to  fay,  that  as  the  moft  skilful  Statuaries  endea¬ 
vour’d  by  the  Excellence  and  hy  the  Majefty  of  their  Figures 
to  exprefs  the  Virtues  and  natural  Properties  of  their  Originals, 
fo  the  firft  Irnpoiers  of  Names  ftrove  in  like  manner  to  render 
the  Names  the  true'lmages  of  the  Things  to  which  they  gave 
them. 

(f)  This  Pafiage  has  hitherto  been  unintelligible  j  but  the 

Copy  compar’d  with  the  Manufcripts,  and  the  Manufcript  of 
Florence  y  Ii:we  made  it  plain  and  eafie  by  reading  it  as  follows, 
Γλ  CV  TfJ  φοονΥΙ  Ονο^,ί^Λ»  (TV fJ.Co?^ct  T  τη  vq{\<tîcov 

d7r(Hξyeίζo/joy^  rdç  β  vomeiç  αυτάς  tdicovetc  r  von- 

bivlcov  ^^.fixcLTcùv  inoi’^iijo.  This  defcribes  wonderfully  well 
what  they  did,  who  gave  to  Things  their  true  Names.  They 
were  lb  intent  upon,  and  knew  fo  well  theSubje<fts  that  were 
the  Objects  of  their  Thoughts,  that  their  Thoughts  became 
the  true  and  moft  refembling  Images  of  thofe  Objets:  Inβru^ 
éiive  Images,  that  is  to  fay.  Images  that  were  capable  of  ma¬ 
king  them  be  known  j  and  that  they  afterwards  explain’d  and 
render  d  theiè  Thoughts  by  Names  that  perfectly  repreiented 
them.  ’  *  "  ’  ' 
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whofe  very  Sound  was  the  Symbol  of  their 
Thoughts;  and  their  Thoughts  were  moil  refem- 
bling  and  moil  inllrudive  Images  of  the  Subjeds 
on  which  they  thought. 

/  indeed  thefe  great  Souls,  by  their  con¬ 

tinual  Application  to  intelligible  things,  being  as 
it  were  fwallow’d  up  in  Contemplation,  and  grown^ 
the  as  I  may  fay,  pregnant  with  this  Commerce,  when 
they  were  taken  with  the  Pangs  of  bringing  forth 
%ere  Inl  Thoughts,  cry*d  out  in  Expreffions,  and 

ijmted.  gave  fuch  Names  to  things,  (h)  as  by  their  very 
Sound,  and  by  the  Letters  imploy’d  in  forming 
them,  perfedly  exprefs’d  the  Kinds  of  the  things 
nam’d,  (i)  and  led  to  the  Knowledge  of  their 
Nature,  ail  that  coiiiprehended  them  aright;  ik) 

that 


(g·)  Hierocles  in  this  place  viiibly  demonftrates,  that  the  En- 
thufiafm,  or  requiiite  InEpiration  to  give  to  Things  their  true 
Names,  can  come  from  God  alone,  and  from  the  Meditation 
of  divine  things.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  intire ly  con- 
ibnant  to  the  Holy  Scripture.  This  whole  Pailage  is  perfedly 
fine. 

(h)  He  pretends  that  the  Names  which  thefe  divine  Men, 
thefe  firfl:  Name-givers  gave,  were  perfect  images  of  the  things 
nam’d,  not  only  by  their  Signification  and  their  Energy,  but 
likewife  by  their  Sound  and  by  their  Figure.  This  agrees  with 
what  the  Hebrevos  have  v/ritten  of  their  own  Tongue,  that  the 
Figures  and  Shapes  of  their  Letters  were  not  made  by  Acci¬ 
dent,  but  were  form’d  in  fuch  and  fuch  a  Manner,  for  certain 
Reaibns  that  were  fuirable  to  each  Charaéfer.  In  the  Cratylus 
of  Ρ/Λίί»,  Socrates  endeavours  to  prove  the  fame  thing  of  the 
Greek  Letters,  in  the  Formation  of  Words. 

(i)  This  made  'Philo  the  Jew  lay,  that  the  vulgar  fort  of 
Men  impos’d  Names  very  different  from  the  Things  nam’d  j 
ib  that  the  Thing  nam’d  was  one  thing,  and  the  Name  given  it 
another  :  But  in  the  Books  of  Mofesy  the  Names  are  the  moil 
lively  and  moil  feniible  Expreffions  of  the  Things  nam’d,  in- 
ibmuch  that  even  the  Thing  it  ielf  is  included  in  the  Name, 
nor  is  there  the  leail  Difference. 

(k)  This  is  very  well  obierv’d,  and  may  be  apply’d  in  ge¬ 
neral  to  all  who  have  iludy’d  Nature»  Morality,  aad  who 

hav^ 


r 


f 
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that  the  End  of  their  Contemplation  has  been  in 
regard  to  us  the  Beginning  of  Knowledge.  (1)  Thus 
the  Creator  of  all  Things  was  call’d  by  thefe  Men 
of  deep  Knowledge  and  Wifdom,  fometimes  by 
the  Name  of  Four  y  and  fometimes  by  the  Name  of 
Juf  iter  ;  for  the  Reafons  which  we  have  already 
mention’d. 

Now  what  we  ask  of  him  in  this  Prayer,  is 
what  he  bellows  on  all  Men  by  reafon  of  his  infi¬ 
nite  Goodnefsj  but  it  depends  on  us  to  receive 
what  he  is  continually  giving.  ’Twas  faid  before, 

Begin  not  to  fut  thy  Hand  to  the  Work^  ^till  after  vcrie  48, 
thou  hafl  addrefs^d  thy  felf  to  the  Gods  in  T^rayer  ; 
to  teach  us  that  the  Gods  are  always  ready  to  give 
us  the  Things  that  are  good,  but  that  we  receive 
them  only  when  we  ask  for  them,  and  when  we 
flretch  out  our  Hands  to  this  Divine  Diilribution: 

For  what  is  free,  receives  not  what  is  truly  good, 
unlefs  it  will;  and  the  true  Goods  are  Truth  ζηά  Truth  md 
Virtue,  {m)  which  flowing  without  ceafing  from  Virtue  flovo 
theEflence  of  the  Creator,  are  vifible  at  all  Times, 
and  in  the  fame  Manner  to  the  Eyes  of  all  Men. 

And  when  thefe  Verfes  pray  that  we  may  be  deli-  God. 
ver’d  from  all  our  Evils,  they  ask,  as  a  thing  ab- 
folutely  neceifary,  that  we  may  know  our  own  Ef· 
fence for  this  is  what  is  meant  by  this  Expreifi- 

on. 


Have  imparted  to  us  the  Fruits  of  their  Labours.  The  End  of 
their  Contemplation  was  the  Beginning  of  our  Knowledge  j 
but  this  is  yet  more  true  of  the  facred  Writers.  The  End  of 
their  .Contemplation  was  the  Beginning  of  ourinftruilioni  for 
after  they  were  fully  inil:ru<fted  thcmfelves,  they  began  to  in- 
ftruft  us. 

(l)  What  Hierocles  here  iays  is  mofi:  true,  allowing  what  in 
this  Place  he  calls  the  Tour  to  be  the  unutterable  Tetrugram- 
mutorit  or  the  "Jehovah  of  the  Bebrews»  as  I  have  explain’d  it. 

(m)  The  Manufeript  of  Tlorence,  inftead  of  of  tht 

Tj[mc9t  reads  αλτΪΛζί  of  the  Caufe  that  created  all  things. 
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We  mufi 
knoy»  our 
Being  to  en¬ 
able  us  to 
deliver  our 
felves  from 
our  Evils, 


This  is  im~ 
pojjible  by 
réafon  of 
the  Corrup. 
t  ion  of  Man 


on,  («)  7phat  is  the  Demon  of  ivhoni  they  make  ttfi 
that  is'  to  fay,  ivhap  is  their  SohL  For  from  this 
Return  to  our  felves,  from  this  Knowledge  of  our 
felves,  {o)  will  neceifarily  refult  the  Deliverance 
from  our  Evils,  and  the  Manifeftation  of  the  Goods 
that  God  offers  us  to  make  us  haf>py.  This  Verfe 
therefore  fuppofes,  that  if  all  Men  knew  what  they 
are,  and  what  is  the  Demon  of  7ithom  they  mai^ 
ufe,  they  would  all  be  deliver'd  from  their  Evils: 
(p)  But  this  is  impoffible;  for  it  cannot  be  that 
they  fliould  all  apply  themfelves  to  Philofophy,  or 
that  tljey  fliould  receive  all  alike,  all  the  good 
things  that  God  inceifantly  offers  for  the  Perfe6i:i- 
on  of  Happinefs. 

What 


(»)  Seeing  the  Pythagoreans  taught  that  each  Man  had  a  De¬ 
mon,  an  Angel  for  their  Guardian  whom  they  chofethemfelves> 
it  may  be  thought  that  thefe  Words,  what  is  the  Demon  of 
whom  they  make  ufe,  mean  what  is  the  Demon  whom  they  have 
chofen  for  their  Guide  and  for  their  Condudbor.  But  Hier  odes 
is  far  from  this  Opinion,  and  that  too  with  good  Reafon.  We 
might  know  this  Guide  without  being  therefore  deliver’d  from 
our  Evils,  whereas  we  cannot  know  our  Soul,  without  attain¬ 
ing  to  this  Deliverance:  For  to  know  our  Soul  is  to  know  that 
God  created  it  free,  that  he  has  plac’d  all  good  Things  before 
it,  and  that  it  depends  on  the  Soul  to  embrace  them,  by  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Inipirations  of  God. 

(o)  Inftead  of  'ύτοΙαγΙΑ  which  is  in  the  Text,  î  had  j)Ut 
AuV/v  by  way  of  Amendment.  But  the  Copy  compar’d  with 
the  Manufcripts,  and  the  Manufcript  of  Florence,  have  given 
me  the  true  Reading,  ’ùwouyt/jj,  which  is  the  lame  as  to  the 
Senie,  and  comes  nearer  the  Word  in  the  Text 

(p)  What  Wonder  then  that  according  to  the  Doftrine  of 
theiè  Philofophers,  ib  few  is  the  Number  ofthoie  who  deliver 
themfolves  from  their  Evils,  lince  this  Deliverance  is  the  Work 
of  Philofophy.  How  poor  is  this!  If  Hierocles  heid  himiclf  but 
open’d  his  Eyes,  he  would  have  difeover’d  a  much  more  eaiie 
and  more  certain  Way  j  he  would  have  known  that  Salvation 
is  in  no  wife  the  Fruit  of  Study  and  of  Knowledge,  and  that 
the  moil:  ignorant  may  be  iav’d  as  well  as  the  moil  learn’d. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  believe,  and  to  live  according  to 
the  Faith.  There  is  no  need  of  any  other  Philofophy, 
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What  then·  remains  but  for  them  only  to  take 
Courage,  why  apply  themfelves  to  the  Knowledge 
that  alone  difeovers  our  true  Good,  the  Good  that 
is  proper  for  us;  for  they  only  will  be  deliver'd 
from  the  Evils  that  are  inherent  in  this  mortal  Na¬ 
ture,  becaufe  ’tis  they  alone  who  add  id  themfelves 
to  the  Contemplation  of  the  things  that  are  truly 
good  :  And  therefore  they  deferve  to  be  plac'd  a-  sacredNa. 
mong  the  Number  of  the  divine  Beings,  becaufe 
they  are  inftruded  by  facred  Nature,  that  is 
fay,  by  Philofophy,  and  becaufe  they  pradife  all 
the  Precepts  which  their  Duty  obliges  them  to  ob-  mdUnder» 
ferve*  fimdhig 

Now  if  we  have  any  Converfation  v/ith  thefe 
divine  Men,  we  ihall  make  it  be  feer,  by  apply-  ^  ‘ 
ing  our  felves  wholly  to  good  Works,  and  to  the 
intelledual  Sciences,  by  which  alone  the  Soul  isoftheCoL· 
heal’d  of  its  Paffions,  and  deliver’d  from  all  the 
vils  here  below,  being  tranflated  into  an  Order, 

G)  and  into  a  Condition  wholly  divine. 

In  fhort,  this  is  the  Senfe  of  thefe  Verfes.  They 
who  know  themfelves  are  freed  from  all  Mortal  Ai- 
fedions.  But  why  are  not  all  Men  then  free  from 
them,  feeing  they  have  within  them  an  innate  Pow¬ 
er  of  knowing  what  their  own  Efience  is?  Becaufe 
the  greateft  part  of  them,  as  has  been  already  faid, 
voluntarily  draw  upon  themfelves  their  own  Mif- 
fortunes,  by  refuiing  to  fee  or  hear,  that  Good  is 
near  them.  But  fmall  is  the  Number  of  thofe, 
who  know  how  to  deliver  themfelves  from  their 
Evils,  becaufe  they  knov/  •what  De^non  they  nfi» 

And  thefe  are  they  who  by  the  help  of  Philofo- 
pby  have  freed  themfelves  from  all  brutifh  Paffi* 

A  a  ons. 


(q)  The  Greek  iays,  and  into  a  Fate  toholly  Divine  j  Fate,  in 
the  Greek  Authors,  as  well  as  among  the  Hebrews,  often  fig- 
nüîes  Lot,  Fortion,  Share, 
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ons,  and  who  are  retir’d  from  thefe  earthly  Abodes 
as  from  a  narrow  Confinement,  where  they  had  beeij 

Why  then  does  the  Poet  fay  to  Jupitcv^  Tdthcx 
ef  Men,  jou  would  deliver  them  all  from  the  Evils 
that  opfrefs  them,  if  you  jvould  fjew  them  what  is 
the  Demon  of  whom  they  make  ufe?  Would  he  have 
us  believe  that  it  depends  on  Ood  to  bring  all 
!Men  back  to  1  ruth,  even  in  ipight  of  thernfelves, 
and  that  he  refufes  to  do  it,  either  through  Meg- 
led  or  dchgnedly,  that  they  may  continue  in  eter- 
nal  Slavery?  (r)  Xhis  cannot  be  f(>  much  as  heard 
without  Impiety.  The  Poet  rather  intends,  there¬ 
by  to  teach  us,  that  wnoib  would  attain  to  Happi* 
nefs,  ought  to  have  Recourie  to  God,  as  to  his 
Father:  For  God  is  the  Creator  of  all  Beings,  and 
the  Fathei  of  the  Good.  Fie  therefore  who  knows 
wherein  confifts  the  Deliverance  from  Evils,  who 
has  adually  deliver  d  himfelf  from  fuch  as  Men  of 
their  own  Accord  draw  upon  themielves^  and  who 
by  a  voluntary  Flight  avoids  fatal  Contention,  he, 
I  lay,  imploring  the  Divdne  Aiïîilance,  cries  out, 
^  ^^^her  of  Aden  I  Fie  has  already  perfor» 

med  the  part  of  a  Son  in  calling  God  Father,  and 
he  makes  this  Ilehedion,  that  if  what  he  does  of 
himleif,  all  Men  did  like  him,  they  would  like 
him  too  be  deliver’d  from  all  their  Evils  :  But 
finding  afterwards  that  this  does  happen,  not  thro’ 
any  Fault  of  God,  if  I  may  be  allow’d  to  fay  ίο, 

»  but 


This  cannot  be  fo  much  as  thought  without  Impiety,  And  this 
fecm  d  to  me  to  be  abfurd,·  for  an  Impiety , is  an  Impiety  whe- 
ther  It  be  pron^nc’d  or  not;  ’tis  enough  that  it  enters  into 
the  Thoughts.  The  Manufcript  of  Flore^tce  reads,  in  my  O- 
pimon,  much  better,  Ιτταί^ιν,  to  hear·,  for  this  cxpreiîês  a 

Soft  who  onÆî 
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but  through  the  Fâult  of  Men,  who  voluntarily 
draw  on  themÎelves  their  own  Misfortunes,  he  fays 
to  himftlf,  Bnt  take  Courage^  thou  who  haft  found 
out  the  true  Way  to  deliver  thy  felf  from  thy 
Miferies:  And  this  Way  is  the  Return  which  ho¬ 
ly  Philofophy  infpires  us  to  make  to  the  good 
Things  that ‘God  never  ceafes  to  offer  us,  and 
which  the  greateft  Part  of  Men  do  not  fee;  be-' 
caufe  they  make  an  ill  Ufe  of  the  common  Noti-  Common 
ons,  that  God  has  as  it  were  imprinted  on  all  rgi^i^othnsna· 
tional  Beings,  to  the  end  that  they  may  know 
themfelves, 

islow  to  fhew  any  thing  to  a  Man,  tis  necef- 
fary  that  the  Actions  of  two  Perfons  ihould 
concur  :  For  how  can  you  ihew  any  thing  to 
a  blind  Man,  tho’  you  fhould  .prefent  to  him  a 
thoufand  times  what  you  have  a  Mind  to  ihew 
him?  Or  how  can  you  Ihew  a  thing  to  a  Man 
who  has  his  Eye-iighr,  unlefs  you  offer  him  what 
you  would  have  him  fee?  Thefe  two  things  there* 
fbre  are  neceffary:  On  the  part  of  him  that  Ihews 
there  muft  be  fomething  prefented;  and  on  the  For  the 
Part  of  h  im  to  whom  any  thing  is  ihewn,  there  ^ord,  to 
müft  be  Eyes  capable  of  feeing,  to  the  end  that 
op  the  one  hand  the  Objed,  and  on  the 
the  Sight,  may  concur  together,  and  that  nothing  two  things, 
may  be  wanting  to  make  up  a  perfed  Manifefta- 
tion.' 


This  being  premis’d,  let  us  make  this  Hyp οώ6β$, 
that  all  Men  would  be  deliver  d  from  their  Evils, 
if  God,  who  created  them,  did  fhew  and  teach  God  pre- 
them  to  know  themfdves,  and  to  know  good 

Demon  they  ufe  ;  but  we  fee  neverthelefs,  that  ally 

Men  are  not  freed  from  their  Evils.  God  there- tlem 
fore  does  not  fhew  to  all  Men  alike,  but  to  them  not  to  aiL 
only  who  concur  on  their  Part  to  this  Deliverance, 
and  who  are  dciirous  to  open  their  Eyes,  that  they 

r  1  their  Eyes 

may  lee,  contemplate  and  receive  what  God  is,^ 

A  a  i  pleas’d  them. 
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pleas’d  to  fhew  them  :  And  by  Confequence  God  is 
not  the  Caufe  that  he  does  not  fhew  to  all  Mer}^ 
(s)  but  they  are  themfelves  the  Caufe  of  if,  who 
neither  fee  nor  hear  that  good  things  are  near  them, 
and  thus  you  fee  why  we  fay  they  draw  on  them¬ 
felves  their  own  Evils  of  their  own  accord.  The 
Fault  is  in  him  that  chufes,  and  God  is  in  no  wife 
to  blame,  feeing  he  continually  expofes  the  things 
that  are  good  to  the  Eyes  of  all  Men  as  much  as  in 
him  is;  but  ihews  them  not  always  to  all,  becaufe 
in  the  greateft  part  of  them,  the  Eyes  of  the  Soul, 
which  are  alone  capable  of  feeing  the  Good  that  is 
continually  offer’d  it,  are  clos’d  or  fix’d  down¬ 
wards  on  the  Earth,  through  an  ill  Habitude  which 
they  have  contracted  of  adhering  always  to  what 
Evil.  This  Explication  of  thefe  Verfes  is  con¬ 
formable  to  Truth,  and  confirms  the  Senfe  of  the 
foregoing  Verfes.  ' 

(t)  And  indeed,  if  it  depend  on  God  to  drag  all 
Men  to  Truth,  whether  they  will  or  no,  why  do 

we 


(i)  Tbis  agrees  with  whht  Jeiiis  Chriil:  iaid  to  his  Difciples, 
Will  you  alivays  have  Eyes  and  not  fee  i  and  Ears  and  not  hear  f 
St.  Mark  8.  1 8.  But  ’tis  God  muft  open  for  us  theiè  Eyes  and 
theie  Ears. 

(t)  Hierocles  denies  not  that  it  depends  on  God  to  draw  Men 
to  himielf  i  but  he  denies  that  he  can  do  it  whether  they  wHI 
or  no  5  and  this  is  conformable  to  found  Doârrine:  God  forces,  no 
Man*  fays  St*  John  Chryfofom,  or/  μΛΐ 

0ibçi  el?^kcL·  tlwfe  that  mil  that  is  to  fay, 

them  that  voluntarily  obey  his  Inipirations.  Thus  whenjefus 
Chrift  fays,  in  St.  John^  Nemo  potefi  venire  ad  me,  ηιβ  Eater, 
qui  mifit  me,  traxerit  eum:  No  Man  can  come  to  me,  unlefs 
myEather,  joho  has  fent  me,  draw  him',  he  ipeaks  not  of  a  for¬ 
cible  Violence,  as  fome,  who  would  deftroy  our  Free-Will»  have 
ill  believ'd,  but  he  fpeaks  of  an  AiTiftance  given  to  the  Will  : 
Kay,  ’tis  impoifible  and  contradiéfory,  that  a  Man  fhould  be 
drawn  to  the  Truth  in  fpight  ofhimklfi  becauie  ’tis  impoffi- 
bie  that  he  fhould  be  drawn  to  it  without  loving ,  and  if  he 
love  it,  he  muil  neceiîàrily  be  inclin’d  to  it,  but  then  that  Ne- 
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,we  accufe  them  of  drawing  on  themfelves  their  own 
^Misfortunes  voluntarily,  and  through  their  own 
Faiilr?  Why  do  we  advife  them  nor  to  provoke 
Contention,  but  to  avoid  it  by  yielding?  Why  do 
we  command  them  to  bear  in  Patience  the  Accidents 
that  happen  to  them,  and  to  ufe  their  EiForts  to 
amend  and  heal  them?  For  all  the  Ways  to  Virtue  There  cm 
by  Inftrudions  are  entirely  ihut  up,  if  Liberty  of  hem  vir- 
Will  be  once  taken  away,  (u)  We  need  neither 
pra(5tife  nor  meditate,  (w)  nor  love  Good,  if  it  were  ^  awajl' 
the  Part  of  God  only  to  deliver  us  from  Vice,  and 
to  repleniih  us  with  Virtue,  without  bur  con- 
ti'ibuting  thereto. 

But  if  this  were  fo,  God  would  be  the  Caufe  of 
the  Sins  of  Men·"  Now  if  God  be  in  no  wife  the  ourOepar· 
Author  of  Evil,  as  we  have  already  demon ftrated, 

""iis  evident  that  our  Apoftacy  from  Good  comes 
wholly  from  our  felves,  who  neither  fee  nor  hear^.^J^”/ 
that  It  IS  near  us,  and  in  us,  according  to  the  fehes. 

A  a  5  tions 


ceiTity  is  free  and  independant.  This  Hierocles  knew  very  well, 
and  call’d  it  the  Neceflity  of  the  Mind,  which  is  a  thoufand 
times  ftronger  than  all  exterior  Violence,  that  has  no  Empiire 
over  the  Will.  ’Tls  ib  true  that  the  Soul  of  Man  inclines  no 
lefs  voluntarily  than  infallibly  to  that  which  charms  it,  that  tho 
ereateft  Violence  is  not  able  to  hinder  it. 

(u)  Hierocles  ilretches  too  far  the  Co-operation  of  Man  in 
the  Work  of  his  Regeneration:  For  ’tis  certainly  God  alone 
who  gives  us  Virtue,  and  v/ho  delivers  us  from  Vice,  'Tis 
true,  that  we  contribute  on  our  Parr,  but  what  we  contribute 
comes  from  him  j  thus  ’tis  God  who  works  the  whole  in  us  j 
and  when  we  lend  our  Will  to  what  he  does,  *tis  he  that  ex* 
cites  that  Will  in  us,  by  making  us  love  the  Good  he  would 
have  us  do.  Our  Aéïions  are  our  own,  becaufe  it  is  our  Will, 
our  Free-V/ill  that  produces  them,  and  they  arc  likewiie  the 
Aifrions  of  God,  becaufe  his  Grace  ilir’d  up  in  us  the  Free-Will 
tiiat  produc’d  them. 

(w)  There  is  here  a  Fault  in  the  Printed  Text,  v/hich  the 
Manufeript  of  Floreme  correefrs,  riùscàt, 

Xt  ought  to  be  }y  ΐοωτι  τλ  ΚΛλοίο 


ί 
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tions  that  Nature  imparted  to  us  at  our  Creation; 
and  the  foie  Cauie  of  this  Blindnefs,  and  of  this 
Deafnefs,  is  this  pernicious  Contention,  this  Evil 
that  we  voluntarily  embrace;  but  inftead  of  mcrea- 
fing  and  fuffering  it  to  grow,  we  ought  to  avoid  it 
by  yielding,  to  learn  to  deliver,  our  Jeives  from  our 

τλ  r-  't  to  God  ; 

cfGoTmd  the  Light  of  God,  and  our  Sight- 

ear  Sight  concurring  together,  compleat  and  perfedt  this  man- 
mufi  con-  ner  of  (hewing,  that  effeftuates  the  Liberty  of  the 
curtoge-  Soul,  its  Deliverance  from  all  the  Miferies  here 
‘t·  below,  a  lively  Tafte  of  divine  Good,  and  the 

recalling  it  from  Banilhment  into  its  true  Coun¬ 
try.  ' 

The  Poet  therefore  having  thus  treated  of  Truth 
and  of  Virtue,  and  having  clos’d  up  the  Precepts' 
of  Virtue  in  the  nightly  Examen  ofourConfciences, 
which  he  advifes'us  to  make,  and  having  befides 
xarry  d  on  the  H  .ipes  of  Truth  as  far  as  the  Liberty 
of  the  Soul,  and  its  Deliverance  out  of  all  its  E- 
Vo  'LTJhf  proceeds  in  the  next  Place  to  fpeak  of  Pu- 

Tvhat  this  rity,  which  gives  Wings  to  the  luminous  Body, 
luminous  and  thus  he  adds  a  third  kind  of  Philoiophy  to  the 
^odyu,  two  former. 


V  E  R- 


Λ 
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V  ERSES  LXVII,  LXVIII,  and 

LXIX. 

Buf  abflain  thou  from  the  Meats  which  we 
have  forbidden  in  the  Ψΐίτι^€αΐΐοη$^ 

And  in  the  Tieliverance  of  the  Soul ^  make 
ajufi  T^iflinbiion  of  them ^  and  examine 
all  things  welL 

Leavmg  thy  felf  always  to  be  guided  and 
diredied  by  the  Underflanding  that  comes 
from  above^  and  that  ought  to  hold  the 
Reins,  ,  ^ 

THE  rational  EiTence  having  receiv’d  from  other 
God  its  Creator  a  Body  conformable  to  '^tha 

Nature,  defeended  hither  upon  Earth,  (h)  fo  that 
’tis  neither  a  Body,  nor  without  a  Body  ;  but  be-  rvho  gave 
ing  incorporeal  it  has  oeverthelefs  its  Form  dtttr-  ^ he  soul  ti 
min’d  arid  bounded  by  the  Bodyj  (c)  Even  as 

A  a  4  the  ^ 

■M.I  .  ■  ...  !-■■  '■  ’  . . 1,  ·ι·.ι  ιι·ι··  1. 

(a)  This  is  another  Error  of  the  Pythagoreans,  who,  tho’ 
they  believ’d  the  Soul  to  be  a  Spirit,  "ave  it  neverthelcfs  afub- 
tile  and  luminous  Body,,  becauie  they  could  not  conceive  how 
a  thinly  bounded  and  hnite  could  be  wi-hout  a  Body.  The  Ad-  ^ 
vanta^  which  we  may  at  this  Day  draw  from  this  Error  (for 
the  Errors  of  the  Heathens  ferve  to  lead  us  to  Truth,  of  which 
they  are  the  Bailard- Children)  is  that  even  by  the  Confent  of 
thefe  Philofophers,  the  Soul  may  be  cloath’d  with  a  ipiritual  Bo¬ 
dy  3  and  this  is  the  Hope  ofus  Chriftians  after  the  Refurr-ébion  j 
for  as  there  is  an  animal  Body,  there  is  alfo  a  fpiritual  Body. 

St.  Pauly  I  Cor,  ly.  44. 

{b)  ’Tis  not  a  Body  becaufe  ’tis  Spiritual,  nor  is  it  without  a 
Body,  becaufe  Tis  cloath’d  with  a  thin  and  fubtile  Body,  that 
bounds  and  determins  it.  This  is  the  Senfe  of  this  Viiion  of  . 
the  Pythagoreans. 

{c)  For  thefe  Philofophers  believ’d  that  the  Heav’ns  and  the 
Stars  were  Aniiaak·  The  rife  of  thb  toor  raay  be  feen  ia  ik 
l^ife  of  Plato,  ” 
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theStarSi  whofe  fuperior  Part  is  an  Incorporeal  Sub- 
ftance,  and  their  inferior  a  Corporeal,  the  Sun  it 
feif  being  a  Compound  of  fomewhat  Corporeal  and 
of  fomething  Incorporeal;  not  that  it  is  compos'd 
of  two  Parts,  which  having  been  fef^arate,  have  u- 
nited  themfelves  together  ;  for  if  fo,  they  might 
feparate  themfelves  again;  but  of  two  Parts  cre¬ 
ated  together,  (d)  and  born  together  with  Subor¬ 
dination,  fo  that  the  one  direélsand  the  other  obeys. 
*Tis  the  fame  with  ail  rational  EiTences,  as  well  with 
the  Heroes  as  with  Men  ;  (e)  for  a  Hero  is  a  rational 
Soul  with  aluminous  Body;  and  Man  is  likcwife 
a  rational  Soul  (/)  with  an  immortal  Body  created 
with  it.  Thus  you  fee  the  Doctrine  of  Pythagoras^ 
which  Plato  in  hmPhadrus  explain’d  long  after  him, 
ig)  comparing  the  divine  Soul  and  the  human  Soul 


to 


{d)  The  Manufcript  of  inftead  of  ha 

O'jydoTcayi  reads  σ'υμτΓίφυκ,ΰταοι/.  But  I  rather  approve 

the  reading  of  the  printed  Text.  We  find  likewiie  in  the  fok 
lowing  Page  tUjj 

(e)  The  Pythagoreans  held  that  the  Gods  and  the  Angels  had 
Bodies  like  wife. 

(  f)  It:  cannot  be  doubted"  but  Pythagoras  was  of  Opinion  that 
this  iiibtile  and  thin  Body  of  the  Soul  was  bom  wifh  it}  for 
this  appears  fromfeveral  Pafiages  oP  theTimaas·}  and  therefor© 
Plato  iky s  in  his  Phadrus,  dL^à,yct\ov  τι  ζούον»  μ  dlo- 

Xr:  y- ';!<yo y  j  τ  cud.  ο  t&jjtcl  (τυμ,'Τζ.φνκότ<ί- 

uin  immortal  Animal  that  has  a  Soul»  but  has  likewife  a  Body^ 
and  both  of  them  united»  and  as  it  were  melted  together  from 
the  Beginning.  And  yet  there  ieems  to  have  been  iome  Pytha¬ 
goreans  afterwards  who  held  that  the  Soul,  having  been  crea¬ 
ted  wholly  ipirhugl,  infinuated  it  ielf  in  the  corporeal  Souli 
that  is  to  lay  that  it  cloatVdit  ielf  with  a  thin  andfubtile  Bo¬ 
dy,  which  they  conceived  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Celeftial  Orbs, 
Whoever  would  fee  more  of  this,  let  him  confiik  yamblicus 
yilJ.  VL  for  i  fear  1  ihall  be  thought  to  have  dwelt  too  long 
already  upon  thefe  Vifions. 

(g)  See  here  the  Pafiage  of  Plato»  as  we  find  it  in  his  Pha- 
drus.  To  give  a,n  Idea  of  the  Divine  Soul  and  of  the  Humait 
Soul  he  fays,  "''iLoiKi  T»  ζνμιρρτίο  <Ρννά.μ<1  vyro'7Γp^çp.v 
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to  a  wing’d  Ckariot,  that  has  two  Horfes  and  a 
Coachman  to  guide  it. 

For  the  Perfedion  therefore  of  the  Soul,  we  have 
need  of  Truth  and  of  Virtue;  and  for- the  Purga-' 
tion  of  our  luminous  Body,  we  ftand  in  need  to 
be  cleans’d  of  ah  the  Pollutions  of  Matter,  to  have 
recourfe  to  holy  Purifications,  and  Λ  make  ufe  of 
all  the  Strength  that  God  has  given  us  to  ilir  us  up 
to  fly  from  thefe  inferior  Abodes;  and  this  is  what 
the  preceding  Verfes  teach  us.  They  inilrud 
us  to  remove  the  Pollutions  of  Matter  by  this  Pre¬ 
cept,  Ab^ain  from  all  the  Meats  that  we  have  for· 
bidden.  They  enjoin  us  to  add  to  this  Abftinence, 
holy  Purifications,  and  the  Strength  with  which 
we  are  divinely  infpir’d  ;  (h)  which  Command  is 

'  in- 


3^5 


Ti  ^  Ιινώχα  μ  ^ΐοχο/  'ts-cLv· 

μ^.ut)cJi  μ  o  d^ycov  «  μ/ο· 

ϋΖτω  κΛκ'ος  η  dyct^hçi  ή 
-οκ.  τβ/«ΤΛ;ί'.  0^  'χ  ^  cAxivlicdv  ovctvri^.  χαλίφη  q  ^ 
ί^ν<ίκ.οΑοζ  c/ζ  ctvciyx^^ç  tj  ïiuct/ç  ΐι)νΐοχτ/)(Τΐζ^  It  vefetnbles 
a  ring'd  Chariot  that  has  two  Horfes  and  a  Coachman  born  to· 
gether.  The  Horfes  and  the  Coachmen  of  the  Gods  are  all  good, 
becaufe  they  come  from  Good·,  and  the  Horfes  and  Coachmen  of 
others  are  mmgled.  Ttrfi,  he  that  governs  m  guides  the  Chariot  % 
one  of  his  Horfes  is  good  and  traSable,  and  comes  from  Horfes  that 
are  foi  .  and  the  other  coming  from  ({mte  contrary  Horfes.  is  quite 
contrary  likewife  ;  that  is  to  fay,  ref  ive  and  difobedient.  Thtts 
you  fee  why  our  Chariot  is  of  necejfity  fo  difficult  to  guide.  The 
Explication  of  this  Image  naturaily  prefents  it  felf.  The  Coach¬ 
man  is  the  Underilanding,  the  fpiritiial  Part  of  the  Soul,*  the 
Chariot  is  the  fuhtile  Body  that  the  Soul  governs  j  the  two  Horfes 
are  the  irafeibie  and  the  concupifcible  Faculties.  Thefe  two 
Horfes  of  the  Chariot  of  the  Gods  are  intirely  good,  becaufe 
neither  Excefs  nor  Vice  approach  the  Divinity.  But  the  Cha¬ 
riot  of  the  Human  Soul  has  one  Horfe  good  and  tradable,  which 
is  the  irafeibie  Faculty  that  ferves  and  obeys  Reafon  ,·  and  the 

other  vicious  and  rebellious,  which  is  the  concupifcible  Fa¬ 
culty.  ^ 

(h)  This  Paifage  is  indeed  a  little  obfeure,  but  I  take  the 
Scjiiè  of  it  to  be  this.  Truth  and  Virtue  are  the  Purgationsof 

the 
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indeed  a  little  obfcurely  inculcated  by  thefe  WGtds’ 
in  the  TurificMions  and  in  the  Deliverance  of  the 
Souf  See,  and  lailly,  they  endeavour  to  render  Ae 
Form  of  the  Human  BiTence  intire  and  perfcôf,  by 
adding.  Leaving  thy  felf  to  he  guided  and  directed  hy 
the  ZJnderflanding  that  comes  from  above»  and  that 
ought  to  hold  the  Reins,  For  the  Poet  thereby  dets 
before  our  Eyes  the  whole  Human  EiTence,  and 
diftinguifh  es  the  Order  and  the  Rank  of  the  Parts 
that  compofe  it.  That  which  guides  is  as  the 
Coachman,  and  that  which  follows  and  obeys,  is 
as  the  Chariot.  Th^Be  Verfes  therefore  teach  all 
that  are  deiirous  to  underftand  the  Symbols  of  Py- 
Luminous  thagoraSy  and  to  obey  them,  (i)  that  by  the  Exer- 
cifè  of  Virtue,  and  by  embracing  Truth  and  Purr- 
'PiotPfthe  ought  to  take  care  of  our  Soul,  and  of  dur 

SouL  luminous  Body,  (k)  which  the  Oracles  call  the 


the  Intelle<£fual  Soulj  Abftinence  from  certain  Meats  cleanies 
the  Pollutions  of  Matter,  and  hinders  the  fuhtile  Bodv^  of  the 
Soul  from  mingling  and  confounding  it  felf  with  this  terrefttlal 
and  mortal  Bodyj  the  Purifications  complect  to 'carry' off  and 
to  purge  am^-ay  the  Stains  which  thisfubtilc  Body  has  contra^iî:- 
ed,  and  the  Strength  with  which  we  are  divinely  infpir  d,  that 
is  to  fay,  the  Power  that  God  has  given  us,  and  wh  ch  he 
ffrengthens  by  -his  Afliftance,  to  wean  us  from  theie  earthly 
Abodes,  and  to  make  us  fly  from  them,  perfecis  this  'Oeflye- 
ranee  of  the  Soul,  which  is  the  Defign  and  End  of  philofophy 

(i)  This  is  the  Senfe  of  this  Paflagi*  of  HieroRes,,  ior  he  told 
us  but  now,  that  in  order  to  the  Pertediion  of  the  Soiil,  thatp 
to  fay,  of  the  fpiritual  Part  of  the  Soul,  we  have  need  of  Truth 
and  of  Virtue?  and  that  in  order  to  the  Purgation  of  the  cor¬ 
poreal  Part,  that  is  to  By,  of  the  luminous  Body,  we  have 
need  of  Purity. 

(k)  By  thefe  Oracles  he  means  ibmeVeries  that  were  impu¬ 
ted  to  j  or  elie  he  gives  this  Appellation  to  the  Tenets 

of  Pythagoras.  As  to  what  remains,  his  ddficuk  to  afeertajin 
what  Opinion  thoie  Philoibphers  had  of  theie  Chariots,  for  they 
fpoke  very  obfcurely  of  them.  They  taught  that  they  were 
different,  according  to  the  Dignity  of  the  Souls.  Sec  the  The¬ 
ological  Inftrudfion  of  P  roc  lus,  Art,  204  famblicus,  fyezk- 
ing  of  the  Chariots  of  the  Demons,  y.  jz.  Bys  that  they  wgiçe 

takeua 
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iuhtile  Chariot  of  the  SohL  (  /  )  Now  the  Purity 
litre  fpoken  0‘‘,  extends  to  Meat  and  Diink,  and  to 
the  whole  Management  and  Ufage  of  pur  mortal 
Body,  in  which  is  lodg’d  pur  luminous  Body, 
which  infpires  Life  into  the  inanimate  Body,  and 
contains  and  preLrves  all  its  Harmony,  (m  )  For  the 
immaterial  Body  is  the  Life, and  produces  the  Life  of 
the  material  Body  ;  ( n)  by  which  Life  our  mortal  Bo-  Anmd 
dy  becomes  per  fed·,  being  compos’d  of  the  immaterial  prod^^ 

Life,  and  of  the  material  Body;  (0)  and  being  the 
Image  of  the  whole  who  properly  fpeaking  is  a  B^dylftho 

com-  Soiil. 


^kcn,  neither  from  the  Matter  nor  from  the  Elements,  nor 
from  any  other  Body  that  is  known  to  us.  And  when  he 
ipeaks  of  the  Chariots  of  Souls,  it  appears,  by  what  he  iays, 
that  they  conceiv’d  them  to  be  as  it  were  an  Exu-aâ:  and  Qum- 
teflence  of  the  Celcftial  Orbs.  Froclm  fays,  that  the  Chariot 
of  every  particular  Soul  is  Immaterial,  Indivifihle  and  Impair 
£ble.  I  believe  I  have  difeover’d  the  Original  of  this  Opimoa 
in  the  Life  of  Tythagoras. 

(1)  I  have  follow’d  the  Manufeript  of  Florence,  where  inilead 
of  cLv\y\  h  we  find  duf)  h 

{m)  See  here  the  ’Senfe  of  this  idle  Notion  oi  Fythagorcis» 
which  feems  at  firil  very  difficult  and  very  obfciire.  We  have 
already  feen  that  he  taught,  how  the  Soul,  before  it  came  to 
'animate  this,  mortal  Body,  had  a  fpiririial  and  luminous  Bodyj 
and  feeing  this  mortal  Body  has  a  ibrt  of  Life,  he  conceiv’d 
that  this  Sort  of  Life  was  theEffeâ:  of  the  luminous  Body  that 
•  fill’d  it;  and  therefore  that  this  mortal  Body,  being  composé 
of  Life  and  of  Matter,  was  the  true  Image  of  the  Eflbnce  of 
Man,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  .Soul,  and  of  the  fpiritual  Body. 

(»)  The  Manufeript  of  Florence  gives  us  this  Baiîàge  as  Hie- 
focles  writ  it  3  forinftead  of  τδ  ^μων  σομα>  αε  the  prin¬ 

ted  Text  reads  it,  we  find  in  that  Manufeript,  to  d-yuroy  ημί'^ 
and  inilead  of  we  read, 

for  he  conceiv’d  the  Life  of  the  animal  Body  to  be  a 
Life  in  fome  mcafure  Immaterial,  becaufe  it  was  the  Effedl  of 
the  luminous  Body  of  the  Soul. 

{0)  This  mortal  Body  being  compos’d  of  the  material  Body 
and  of  the  immaterial  Life,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  Life  that  com¬ 
municated  to  it  the  fuPtile  Body, it  was  regarded  by  the  I  ythagore·^ 
ans  as  the  Image  of  the  Efience  of  Man,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  Under- 
ftanding  and  of  tke  jlmmaterial  Body;  and  ©n  the  other  hand,they 

regard 


\ 
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we 

have  need 
of  Virtue 
and  of 
Truth. 
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a  Compound  of  th^  rational  Eflence,  and  of  the 
immaterial  Body· 

That  is  to  therefore  that  we  are  Men,  (p)'  and  that 

fay,  the  ra-  Man  is  compos’d  of  thefe  two  Parts,  "tis  evident 
tionalSoul  that  he  ought  to  be  purify ’d  and  perfeéted  in  both 

^with^'a  fi  purpofe  he  muft  follpw  thç 

TtualBoÎÎy,  Ways  that  are  proper  to  each  of  his  two  Natures  5  for 
each /Part  requires  a  different  Purgation.  For  Ex- 
What  is  the  the  reafonable  Soul,  in  regard  to  its  Facul- 

Purgation  ty  of  Reafoning  and  of  Judging,  muft  be  purg’d 
of  the  Soul.  \yy  Xi^yth,  which  produces  Knowledge,  and  in  re- 
Knowledge  Facility  of  deliberating,  it  muft  be 

'ofTmtT^  ptirg’d  by  Confultation  ;  for  being  made  to  con¬ 
template  the  Things  that  are  Divine,  and  to  regu¬ 
late  the  Things  below;  for  the  ftrft  we  have  need 
of  Truth,  and  for  the  laft  we  have  need  of  Vir¬ 
tue,  that  we  may  wholly  apply  our  felves  to  the 
Contemplation  of  the  things  that  are  eternal,  and 
to  the  Prailice  of  all  our  Duties  ;  and  in  both  we 
ihall  avoid  the  Storms  that  Folly  raifes,  if  we  obey 
exaôtly  the  Divine  Laws  that  have  been  given  us  : 
For  this  Folly  is  the  thing,  of  which  we  ought  to 
fay,  that  it  purge  our  rational  EiTence;  (r)  becaufe  it  was  that 

came  here  ver  V 

below  to 

cloath  it  -,  _ _ _ , 

felf  with  a 

mortal  and  regarded  like  wiie  this  immaterial  and  iubtile  Body,  as  the  Image 
corruptible  of  the  mortal  Body,  it  being  moulded  on  the  Figure  of  this 
Body.  Body,  hnage  is  a  Reciprocal  Term  that  may  ièrvé  as  well  to 
the  Original  as  to  the  Copy. 

(p)  Inftead  of  q  fid  ταΖτα,  we  ought  to  read, 

0  j  dv^^cdTTo'  tejJTA,  as  in  the  Manuicript of  Tlorence,  Theiè 
two  Parts  of  Man,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  Soul,  are  the  rational 
Eilence,  the  Underffanding  ,*  and  the  immaterial  and  luminous 
Body  ;  as  he  but  now  explain’d  it. 

(cf)  Ύω·>  9  knyo.iÂfm»  'τ^ο’ηηαοι,  which  ought  to  be  read 
as  in  the  Manufeript  of  Florence,  9 

KOi. 

■  (ry  In  dead  of  •''rd  tojji  dç  h>  tw  yivîtrt,  we 

ihouldreadas  in  the  Copy  compared  with  the  Manufcripts,and  in 
the  Manufeript  of  Florence,  y  tojjth  τη  diyt- 


That  is  to 
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very  Folly  which  gave  it  a  Tendency  and  AiFedi^ 
on  for  the  things  here  below.  Butbecaufe  a  mor¬ 
tal  Body  has  annex’d  it  feif  to  our  luminous  Body^ 
we  ought  likewife  to  purge  it  of  this  corruptible 
Body,  and  to  deliver  it  from  the  Sympathies  it 
has  contraded  with  it,  d)  there  remains  therefore  Turgaflon. 
only  the  Purgation  of  the  fpiritual  Body,  which  rf the'fptn- 
mull:  be  done  according  to  the  facred  Oracles,  (t)  and 
to  the  holy  Method  which  the  Art  teaches,  (" //)  but 

this 


vdliTil.  Word  for  Wordi  JBecaufe  this  fame  Folly  made  it 
precipitate  it  felf  into  an  Inclination  to  be  born  s  that  is  to  fay,  be- 
caufe  this  Folly  inclin’d  it  to  come  here  below  to  be  horny  and  to 
animate  a  mortal  and  corruptible  Body. 

(s)  Hierocles  here  irhploys  '•^-νχ^ίτίον  σομ,Λ,ιη  a  contrary  Seiiie 
to  that  which  St.  Paul  gives  in  the  firit  Epiitle  to  the  Corinthians, 
For  this  Philoibpher  nies  it  for  the  ipiritual  Body,  for  the  lu¬ 
minous  Body  of  the  Soul,  which  he  oppoies  to  the  material  or 
t'Crreitrial  Body  j  whereas,  St.  Paul  uies  it  for  the  mortal  and 
terreilrial  Body,  oppos’d  to  the  fpiritual  Body,  which  he  calls 

and  which  is  nothing  elfe  than  this  mortal  and 
terreilrial  Body  glorify’d.  As  for  what  remains,  Hierocles  fays 
nothing  of  the  Purgation  of  the  material  Body,  becaufe  it  is 
comprehended  in  the  Purgation  of  the  ipiritual  Body  i  and  be(- 
ildes  this  Purgation  Is  not  made  for  the  material  Body,  but  for 
the  other  which  gives  it  Life.  ^ 

(t)  This  is  the  Reading  of  the  printed  Text,  r 
τ'^χνΛΐζ»  In  the  Manufcript  of  Florence,  we  read  r  vy/ 
'ΐΐξΛίν  τ^^^ϋΛζ>  which  ought  perhaps  to  be  thus  correfled, 

r  h^icoy  τίχναΐζ»  and  to  the  Method  of  the  Art  of  the  Sa- 
crificers. 

(u)  Porphyrins  has  handled  this  Subject  in  his  Treatife, 
d'/odis  '^vx'ij'^yDe  regref^u  Animdy  Of  the  Return  of  the  Soul  to 
the  Place  of  its  Origine.  And  St.  Augufin  refutes  admirably  well 
this  Methi^  of  purging  the  fpiritual  Part  of  the  Soul  by  the 
Theurgick  Art^  as  a  very  impious  Practice.  To  explain  it  the 
better,  I  will  fetdown  the  whole  Paflàge.  Banc  Artem,Çoy^\\t 
in  Chap·  /·  Book  i  o.  of  the  City  of  God ,  utilem  dicit  ejfemtm^ 
danda  parti  anima,  non  quidem  intellecîuali,  qua  rerum  intelU- 
gibillium  percipitur  veritas,  nullas  pjabentium  fimilitudines  corpo- 
Tum,  fed  fpiritali,  qua  corporalium  rerum  capiuntur  Imagines. 
Banc  snim  dicit  per  qua fdam  Confecr  at  tones  theurgicas,  quas  te- 
Iftas  vocant  ideneam  fieri  atque  aptam  fufeeptioni  Spirituum  ^ 

Angebrum 
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m  calls  it  Purgation  is  in  fome  manner  more  co^porealj' 
ITZP’  ffierefore  imploys  all  forts  of  Ways  intire/y  to 
they  pee-  ^eal  this  vivifying  Body,  and  to  oblige  it  by  this 
tenJedthat  Operation  to  feparate  it  felf  from  'Matter,  and  to 
thisfpiritu.  take  its  fit- ht  to  thofe  blifsful  Regions,  where  its 
gavllife  original  Happinefs  had  plac'd  it:  (^)  And  whatever 
to  themor-  is  done  for  the  Purgation  of  this  Bodÿ,  if  it  be 
td  Uody.  done  in  a  manner  worthy  of  God,  without  any  De« 
ceit  or  Impofture,  will  be  found  confonant  to  the 

Rules 


yin£elovuT}7'  itd  videnduTTt  Deos·  Έχ  e^uihus  tatnen  thsuTgldis  te-, 
îetis  fiitetuv  intelleStadi  M/ïiimA  nihil  purgfitionis  ttccedeve,  epuod 
emn  faciat  idoneam  Ad  videndum  Beum  fuumt,  ^  perfpicienda 
ea  qtiiz  "vere  funt.  This  Paiîage  cannot  be  better  explain’d  than· 
by  this  Place  o?  Hierocles-Joi'v^Q  fee  that  what  Angufiin^ 
ter  Porphyrim  calls  thé  fpiritud  part  of  the  SauUSpiritaiem  anim^ 
partem,  is  what  Hierocles  after  the  rythagoreans  and  PUtonicks 
calls  '7s-v<dj[j.ccTiXs0i'^)^  ?viçrjovT  oy^np(.:ti  ^.ηάτο  ojjyoei·.. 

f  'f-uynt  (Γύο^,ίΐ,  and  (Tco^ûl»  the  fpivitual  and 

fiibt  tie  Chariot  of  the  Soul,  the  hminous  Body  of  the  Soul,  and 
the  animal  Body  Moreover,  Porphyrias^  when  he  command*' 
ed  to  purge  this  fpiritual  Part,  or  this  fubtile  Body  ©f  the  Soul, 
by  thefe  Initiations  and  by  thefe  Expiations,  injoin’d  likewife, 
as  Hierocles  here  does,  to  purge  the  Intelledual  Part  by  the 
Knowledge  of  Trpth.  Pythagoras  took  from  the  Chaldeans 
this  twofold  Purgation  i  and  the  Chaldeans  no  doubt  took  the 
Hint  from  the  Sacrifices  of  the  Jews,  which  they  but  ill  un^ 
derilood,  and  where  they  found  fome  Ceremonies  which  rela^. 
ted  to  the  Purification  of  the  Body.  Be  it  as  it  will,  !tis  cer¬ 
tain  that  this  Superilition  was  in  great  Vogue  among  all  the 
Ancients  i  for  twas  this  that  made  the  Heathens  go  into  all 
the  Corners  of  the  World,  to  get  themfelves  initiated  in  the 
Myfterres  of  their  falfe  Gods. 

fw)  For  among  the  Pagans  there  were  Vagabonds  and  Im- 
poftors,  who  counterfeited  the  Ceremonies  of  their  Relimon* 
by  making  ufe  of  Sorceries  and  Cheats  to  caft  a  Mill:  before  the 
Eyes  of  Men.  See  Jamhlicus  lo.  2.  where  he  lays  very  well»' 
that  all  the  Arts  are  fruitful  in  falie  Arts  that  counterfeit  the- 
truej  but  that  thefe  falfe  Arts  are  more  oppofite  to  the  true,^ 
than  to  any  thing  clfè  j  for  there  can  be  nothing  more  contrary 
to  what  is  good  in  its  Kind,  than  what  is  bad  in  the  fame  Kind.' 
Hierocles  and  Porphyritü  forbid  to  make  Application  to  tli^  ώ 
forts  of  Me  ni  and  Would  have  Men  addrefs  themfelves  r  thofe 
who  had  the  true  RJtes,  tkt  is,  to  the  true  Sacriheers*  ' 
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Rules  of  Truth  and  of  Virtue.  For  the  Purgatif  ^mpoflure 
on's  of  the  reafonable  Soul,  and  of  the  luminous 
Chariot,  are  perform’d  to  this  purpofe,  that  this 
Chariot  may  by  that  means  come  to  have  from 

and  immediately  foar  aloft  towards  the  Ccleflial  ^^ionsand 
Habitations.  ^  :Purgtitions: 

Now  what  moil  contributes  to  the  growth  of /^^^ofthe 
thefe  Wings,  is  Meditation,  by  which  we  learn  by  fpiritual 
little  and  little  to  wean  our  Affedions  from  earthly 
things,  and  to  get  a  Habit  of  contemplating  the 
things  that  are  Immaterial  and  Intelligible,  and  ^soul  Ids 
to  iliake  of  the  Pollutions  it  has  contradcd  by  its  Ιοβ  by  its 
Union  with  this  terrcilrial  and  mortal  Body.  And 
indeed,  by  thefe  three  Advantages  it  revives  in  fome 
manner,  it  rouzes  up  it  felf,  ’tis  filfd  with  divine 
Vigour  (x)  and  reunites  it  felf  to  the  intelligent  //  u 
Perfeclioo  of  the  Soul.  β/·  G^^· 

(y  )  But  it  will  be  ask’d,  wherein  and  how  the 
Abftaining  from  certain  Meats  can  contribute  to 
things  ôf  fuch  Excellence?  Certainly  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  in  regard  to  thofe  who  are  accuftom’d 
to  avoid  all  worldly  Joys,  to  abftain  befides  intire- 
ly  from  eating  Meats,  efpecially  from  fuch  as  ener¬ 
vate  the  Mind,  and  incline  the  Body  to  luftful  De¬ 
fires,  it  cannot  I  fay  be  doubted,  but  this  will  be 
a  great  Help  to  them,  and  a  confiderable  Advance 
towards  their  Purification.  This  is  theReafon  why 
in  the  Symbolical  Precepts  we  are  injoin’d  thefe  Ab- 
ftinences  ;  which  Precepts,  under  the  my  ftical  Senfe', 

con- 


(x)  This  intelligent  Perfeftion  of  the  Soul  is  nothing  elie  thaa 

the  Divine  Underftanding,  that  is  to  fay,  God. 

‘  ( y)  This  Paiïàge  was  defeâ:ive  in  the  printed  Text.  The 
Manufeript  of  Florence  has  reftof  d  if,  by  adding  the  Word  ct- 
'τοχκ*  and  giving  us  the  whole  Paflage  thus,  T/  n 
βζωμΰίτοον  Ί3·^ος  tüjjta  o’vfj.Ca.hoijo  æV:  This  is  an Ob- 

jeftion  Hierocles  makes  to  himfe^f,  and  he  anfwcrs  it  after¬ 
wards  by  fheyvingj  that  this  Precept  has  two  Senfes,  a  littéral 
and  a  figurative  or  Myllical.  “  -  ~  ^ 
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conceal  one  that  is  general  and  of  large  extent,  tho’ 
at  the  fame  time,  litterally  taken,  they  have  the 
Senfe  which  they  prefent,  and  poiitively  forbid 
what  is  exprefly  nam’d  in  the  Precept.  For  Ex¬ 
ample,  the  Symbol  that  forbids  To  eat  the  Matrix 
of  any  Animal,  litterally  taken,  forbids  the  eating 
of  a  certain  Part  of  it,  and  that  a  very  fmall  one  too  ; 
but  if  we  dive  to  the  Bottom  of  the  hidden  Senfe 
of  this  Pythagorean  Myftery,  we  fliall  difcover  that 
(z>)  by  this  palpable  and  fenfible  Image,  {a)  wearb 
taught  intireJy  to  renounce  to  whatever  relates  to 
Birth  and  Generation,  (b)  And  as  we  are  com¬ 
manded  to  abftain  a(5tually,  and  according  to  thé 
Letter  from  eating  that  Part  of  any  Animal,  fo  are 
we  to  pradife  and  obferve  with  equal  Care,  the 
moft  myfterious  and  hidden  Injunâions  of  this 
Precept,  in  order  to  the  Purgation  of  the  luminous 
Body. 

In  like  manner,  in  this  Precept,  Thou  f^lt  not 
eat  the  Hearty  the  chief  Senfe  is  that  we  fliould  a- 
void  Anger;  but  the  littéral  and  fubordinate  Senfe 


(xi)  Δ/  ίνοζ  ΤΠ·'©"  ί6ί£θ·Μτ«  evident  there 

is  a  Word  wanting  in  the  Text I  had  fupply’d  by  this 
yul^etble  and  fenfible  Pavt,  But  the  Copy  compar’d  with  the 
Manufcripts,  and  the  Manufcript  of  Florenccy  have  given  me 
the  true  Reading,  by  this  y dy able  and  fenfi^ 

ble  Image. 

(a)  That  is  to  iay,  to  all  the  things  of  this  Life  i  for  this 
was  the  Senie  in  which  the  Pythagoreans  us’d'  the  Word  yk· 
νΐ(Τίζ,  Birth,  Generation.  The  Latin  Interpreter  has  often 
miilaken  in  explaining  it  for  Love.  If  he  had  but  read  ibmc 
Chapters  of  Jamblicus,  who  often  fpeaks  of  yiuî<Tiç,  and  of 
yives-iH^yoç  μ.ο1^\.,  he  would  not  have  made  this  Blunder. 

(b)  There  was  a  great  Fault  in  this  PaiTage,  which,  as  Ca- 
faubon  iaw  very  well,  ought  to  be  read  and  pointed  thus, 

g^To  S’  •sy^ç'Toio'à^'SA:,  ίτοος  τοίς  aSj- 
yoeiJ'sç  stA^cLoaïotç,  dec.  The  Comparifon  was  want¬ 
ing,  which  caus’d  fo  great  an  Obièurity,  that  ’tis  not  to  be 
wonder’d  that  the  Latin  Interpreter  made  a  Tranflation  of  it 
as  lame  as  the  Original. 
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is  that  wc  iliould  abilain  from  eating  that  forbidden 
Part.  - 

So  too  the  Deiign  of  the  Precept  that  commands 
us  to  abfiain  from  the  Flefj  of  Beafls  thnt  die  of 
themfelvesy  is  not  only  to  wean  us  in  general  from 
this  mortal  Nature,  but  to  hinder  us  likewife  from 
partaking  of  any  profane  Fiefh,  and  of  fuch  as  is  not 
fit  for  Sacrifices;  for  in  Symbolical  Precepts  (c)  *tis  ^tiaUSym<^ 
juft  to  obey  as  well  the  literal  as  the  hidden  Senfe. 

And  the  Pradice  of  the  literal  Senfe  is  the  only 
way  to  attain  to  the  Obfervance  of  the  tnyfticalj  theliurll 
which  is  the  moft  important.  mdSym^ 

Thus  too  we  ought  to  underftand  this  Verfe> 
which  in  two  or  three  Words  gives  us  the  Seeds 
and  Principles  of  the  beft  Works;  jùhflain  from^  Xlndsr 
MeatSy  which  is  the  fame  thing  as  if  it  had  faid,  ’^ord 
Jlhfiain  from  mortal  and  corruptible  Bodies^.  But  f 
bqcauie  ’tis  impoflible  to  abftain  from  all,  he  adds,  Zhlever 
that  we  have  forbidden,  and  he  points  out  the  pîa-  U  mortal 
ces  of  which  he  fpeaks,  in  the  Purifications^  and  in  ttnd corrupt 
the  Deliverance  of  the  Soul;  to  the  end  that  by  ab- 
ftaining  from  prohibited  Meats,  we  may  increafe 
the  Splendor  of  the  Corporeal  Chariot,  and  take  That  is  t§ 
fuch  a  Care -of  it  as  becomes  a  Soul  that  is  purify 'd  fay,  of  th& 
and  deliver’d  from  all  the  Pollutions  of  Matter,  And  ^P^Fttual 
he  leaves  the  true  Diftinéfion  of  all  thefe  things  to 
theUnderftanding,which  being  the  only  Faculty  that 
judges,  is  likewife  alone  capable  of  taking  fuch  care  of 
the  luminous  Body, as  the  Purity  of  the  Soul  requires. 

Thus  you  fee  why  he  calls  this  Underftanding,  the 
Coachman,  the  ConduBor,  w  ho  holds  the  Reins,  it  be- 

B  b  ing 


(c)  This  Precept  Vythagoras  took  from  the  Theology,  and 
from  the  Praâ:ice  of  the  Egyptians^  and  of  the  Hebrews.  In 
Symbolical  Precepts,  we  ought  neither  to  deipife  the  Letter  to 
ffick  to  the  Senfe,  nor  negled  the  hidden  Senie  to  adhere  to 
the  Letter, 
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ing  created  to  guide  the  Chariot.  ’Tis  call’d  Vk~ 

derflanding^  becaufe  ’tis  the  intelligent  Faculty,  and 
ConduEhor  or  Coachman,  becauie  it  governs  and  guides 
,  xjnkrsthe  Body,  .(d)  Now  the  Eye  of  Love  is  what  di4 
Jje  of  redis  the  Coachman  ;  for  tho’  it  be  an  intelligent 
Icv2  guide  Soul,  'tis  only  by  the  Affiflance  of  this  Eye  of  Lovei 
that  it  d’ifcovers  the  Field  of  Truth,  and  by  the 
cmgtfue  Faculty  that  ferves  it  inftead  of  Hands  it  curbs 
us  but  ill,  and  reilrains  the  Body  that  is  annex  d  to  it,  and 
and^  mil  guiding  it  with  VVifdom,  becomes  the  Miftrefs  of 
it,  and  turns  it  towards  its  own  felf;  to  the  end  that 
Truth.  the  whole  Compoiitiofi  may  be  intirely  taken  up 
with  contemplating  the  Divinity,  and  conform  it  felf 
wholly  to  his  Image. 

This  is  in  general  an  Idea  of  the  Abilinence  here 
fpoken  of,  and  of  all  the  great  Goods  to  which  it 
endeavours  to  lead  us.  (e)  All  tliefe  things  are 
particularly  deliver’d  in  the  holy  Precepts  that  have 
been  given  us  under  Shadows  and  under  Veils  :  And 
tho*  each  of  them  ordain  a  particular  Abilinence,  as 
Mlthcfe  ixotn  Beans  among  the  Legumes,  among  Beads 
Abfiimn-  from  the  Fledi  of  fuch  as  die  of  themfelves,  tho’ 
^Î>r  ^e  the  the  very  kinds  be  exprefs’d,  as,  Thoti  fMlt  not  eat 
Soul  pL·  Gurnet^  for  the  Fiili,  nor  fuch  an  Animal  for 
ull  :.%rnd  the  Bcafts  of  the  Earth,  nor  fuch  a  Bird’ for  the 
afeclms.  Fowls  of  the  Air;  and  tho’  iadly  they  defeend  even 
to  particularize  certain  Parts,  as,  Thon  alt  not  eat 
the  Head,  thoti'  fixait  not  eat  the  Heard  ;  neyerthelcis 
in  each  of  tliefe  Precepts  the  Author  includes  all  the 

Pet- 


{d)  This  is  indeed  a  nohle  Thought.  The  Underilanding 
that  is  not  guided  hy  the  Eye  of  Love,  can  be  fill’d  with  no¬ 
thing  but  Darknefsi  for  his  Love  alone  that  leads  us  to  Truth-. 
And  as  Socrates  fays,  Love  always  tends  to  Immortality; 
and  is  the  greateit  Aififiance  that  God  has  given  to  Men,  to, 
help  rlicm  to  attain  to  the  Life  of  bleficdfiefs. .  .  .  ,  , 

(e)  Re  fpeaks  of  the  Symbols  of  Pjth agoras,  of  which  I 
have  given  a  Colledion. 
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Perfection  of  Purification  f  for  tho*  fie  literally  for-i 
bids  fuch  or  fuch  a  thing,  as  to  bodily  Abft  nence, 
by  reafon  of  certain  Phyiical  Properties  and  Virtues; 
(/)  yet  in  each  Precept  heinfinuates  our  Purgation 
from  all  carnal  AifeCtions,  and  teaches  Man  to  return 
home  to  himfelf,  that  he  may  bid  farewel  to  this 
Abode  of  Generation  and  Corruption,  and  take  his 
Flight  to  the  Elffim  Fields,  and  to  the  moil:  pure 
tÆther, 

Now  the  orderly  Progrefs  which  the  Pjthagoreiim 
obferv’d  in  their  Abftinence,  is  the  reafon  that  we 
find  in  their  Writings  fome  Symbols  which  at  firit  ^ 
fight  feem  to  contradict  one  another:  For  this  Pre· 
cept,  yibflain  from  eating  the  Heart ^  feems  contrary 
to  this  other  Precept,  ^bfiainfrom  eating  Animals  y 
unlefs  we  fay  that  the  firft,  Abfiain  from  eating  the 
Hearty  was  addrefs’d  to  young  Beginners  ;  and  that 
th?  iaii,  Abfl'ain  from  eating  Animals»  was  injoin’d 
only  to  the  PerfeCl:;  for  the  Abftinence  from  any 
particular  Part  of  an  Animal  is  fuperfluous  and  life- 
lefs,  when  the  whole  Animal  is  forbid. 

Weihould  therefore  diligently  attend  to  the  Or-- 
der  and  Gradation  which  the  Author  obferves  :  Ab* 
fiainy  hjs  hÇy  from  Meats  ;  and  then,  as  if  fome 
body  had  ask’d  him,  from  what  Meats  ^  he  an- 
fwers.  Which  I  have  forbidden.  And  after  this  he 
anfwers  again  as  it  were  to  this  fécond  Queftion  : 
Where  have  ihtPjthagoreansi^okQn  of  thefe  Meats, 
and  in  what  Treatifes  have  they  injoin’d  thisAbfti- 
nènee?  *Tis,  fays  he,  in  the  Purifications»  and  in  the 
Deliverance  of  the  Soul·»  thereby  artfully  infinuating, 

B  b  2  (g)  that 


(fy  Thus  each  Symbol  in  particular  tends  to  the  lame  end 
as  all  the  Symbols  in  general.  AÜ  the  legal  Ceremonies  of  the 
Jews  did  the  like. 
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(_g)  that  the  Purgations  precede,  and  that  the  De- 
liverance  of  the  Soul  follows. 

Now  the  Purgations  of  the  reafonable  Soul  are  the 
Mathematical  Sciences  ;  {h)  and  its  Deliverance 
which  carries  it  upwards,  is  the  Dialedicks,  (i ) 
which  Science  is  the  intimate  Infpedion  of  Beings. 
This  is  the  Reafon  why  the  Author  fays  in  the  Sin- 

gular 


{g)  since  the  Soul,  in  order  to  its  Deliverance,  ought  to 
be  Pure,  that  Deliverance  muil  of  NeceiTity  be  preceded  by  the 
Purgations,  and  by  the  Purifications.  All  this  Notion  of  the 
Tythagorems  is  borrow’d  from  what  the  true  Religion  has  al¬ 
ways  taught  and  pradfis’d  j  for  as  St.  Dennis  in  his  Treatife  of 
Hierarchy  has  very  well  explain’d  it,  theVe  is  the  Purgation, 
KATcÎMtÇi  the  Illumination,  φωτισ/λοζ,  3.ηά  the  PerfeClion,Ti\^ 
ύ)3Ίς·  The  Purgation  is  the  firil  Elements  of  Religion,  and  the 
Rites  and  Ceremonies  by  which  it  purges  the  Soul  of  the  Polluti¬ 
ons,  and  of  the  Contagion  of  earthly  things  j  the  Illumination, 
when  the  Soul  is  admitted  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  mod  im¬ 
portant  and  moil:  iiiblime Truths}  and  thePerfeilion,  v/hen  the 
Soul,  being  already  purg’d  and  inlighten’d,  is  admitted  to  the 
Inipedfion  and  to  the  Participation  of  the  moil:  holy  Myfteries. 
'i’his  tht  Pagans  knew,  but  explain’d  it  ill,  referring  the  whole 
to  the  Sciences  and  to  the  Dialedlicks }  which  may  indeed  in- 
hghten  the  Soul  to  a  certain  Degree,  but  can  neither  perfeél  nor 
deliver  it. 

{h)  For  after  the  Soul  has  purg’d  it  felf  from  all  Errors  bjthe 
means  of  the  mathematical  Sciences,  which  have  brought  it  to 
a  Habitude  of  inquiring  only  into  what  is  moil  folid  and  moil  true, 
the  Dialedlicks,  which  are  the  moil  valuable  part  of  Philoibphy, 
and  which  alone  teach  to  diilinguiih  Truth  from  Falihood,  fix 
It,  and  make  it  embrace  its  true  Good.  The  Reader  may  ièe 
what  I  have  laid  more  at  large  of  the  Dialedlicks  in  the  Life  of 
Plato, 

(  i  )  Hierocles  in  this  place  makes  uie  of  an  Expreifion  which 
deferves  to  be  explain’d }  for  beiides  that  ’tis  perfedlly  fine,  it 
fets  his  Opinion  of  this  matter  in  a  true  Light.  He  calls  Dia- 
ledlicks,  i7rt'7f\il,cLv  ^  the  Infpeôiion  of  Beings,  making 

uie  of  a  Word  borrow’d  from  the  Myileries,  to  let  us  ièe  that 
the  Mathematical  Sciences  are  in  regard  to  Dialeélicks,  like  the 
Initiations }  and  that  the  Dialeclicks  are  as  it  were  the  intimate 
Inipedlion  of  thoie  Sciences.  Now  in  the  Myileries,  the  In- 
ipedion  into  iacred  things  was  not  allow’d  the  Novices  ’till  at 

Icail 
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gular  Number,  in  the  Oeliverance  of  the  %ul^  {if) 
becaiifethe  Deliverance  relates  to  one  Science  only; 
and  why  too  he  fays  in  the  Plural,  in  the  Pmi^ca· 
tionSy  becaufe  the  Mathematicks  contain  feveral 
Sciences. 

Now  to  all  thefe  things  that  have  been  faid  in 
particular  concerning  the  Soul,  in  regard  to  its  Pu¬ 
rification,  and  to  its  Deliverance,  v/e  ought  to  join 
things  of  the  like  Nature  with  theie,  and  that  ana¬ 
logically  and  proportionably  anfwer  to  them,  for  the 
Purgation  of  the  luminous  Body.  (/)  And  hence 
it  necelTarily  follows,  that  the  Purgations  which  are 
made  by  the  means  of  the  Mathematical  Sciences, 
fhould  be  accompany’d  with  the  myifical  Purgati¬ 
ons  of  the  Initiations  ;  and  that  the  Deliverance, 
which  is  performed  by  the  Dialedicks,  fhould  be 
attended  by  the  Introdudion  to  what  is  moft  fub- 
lime  and  moil  excellent.  For  thefe  are  properly  the 

β  h  ^  things 


lead  a  Year  after  their  Initiation  into  the  Icfïer  Myileries,  which  · 
were  only  a  Preparative  for  the  laft  and  greater.  This  Thought 
is  very  fine,  and  gives  Dialecticks  the  praife  which  that  Science 
juftly  deierves.  This  too  is  the  reafon  why  he  calf  d  it  TheOelive^, 
ranee  of  the  Soul,  of  which  the  Mathematical  Sciences  are  only 
the  Purgation. 

(k)  Thefe  Words  were  wanting  in  the  Textj  they  give 
the  Reaibn  why  the  Poet  iays  in  the  fingular.  The  Deliverance 
of  the  Soul·,  and  they  are  fupply’d  in  the  Margin  of  the  Copy 
compar’d  with  the  Manuihripts,  and  authoriz’d  by  the  Manu- 
feript  of  Florence,  %τι  elç  μι  civ  ϊ'ττιαήμ.^ν  cIvtyi  τ«λ«,  ψίΐα 
ad  unam  feientiam  pertinet·,  but  this  is  not  enough  neither, 
we  mufl:  add  befides,  and  he  fays  in  the  Flural,  yC\  crAwôof?/- 

OCC. 

{l)  Here  he  explains  what  he  faid  la  ft,  that  we  ought  to 
imploy  fuch  Means  for  the  Purgation  of  the  Spiritual  Body  of 
the  Soul,  as  analogically  anfwer  to  the  Means  wc  made  ufe  of 
for  the  Soul  it  felf.  The  Sciences  arc  made  ufe  of  to  purge  the 
Soul  j  and  the  Dialedicks  to  raife  it  to  its  true  Happinefs.To  purge 
,  the  Spiritual  Body  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  Initiations, 
that  anfwer  Analogically  to  the  Sciences  j  and  to  raife  it  up 
and  make  it  take  its  Flight  towards  its  true  Country, 'we  muft 
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pirg  d  by 
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tiom,  and 
by  the  In- 
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to  Myfie- 
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That  is  to 
fay,  bf  the 
Sou!  a77dof 
the  Spiri¬ 
tual  Body, 


tilings  that  purifie,  and  render  perfeâ:  the  fpiritUâl 
Chariot  of  the  reafonable  Soul,  that  difingage  it 
from  ti.e  Pollutions  and  from  theDiiorder  of  MaN 
ter,  and  that  render  it  fit  to  converie  with  pure  Spi¬ 
rits.  For  what  is  impure  can  have  no  Fellowfhip 
with  what  is  pure.  And  as  we  muft  of  Neceflity 
adorn  the  Soul  with  Knowledge  and  with  Virtue, 
that  it  maybe  able  to  con  verfe  with  the  Spirits,  that 
are  always  indu’d  with  thofe  Qualities;  (m)  fo  We 
ought  to  render  pure  the  luminous  Body,  and  to 
difintangle  it  from  Matter,  that  it  may  maintain  a 
Communication  with  luminous  Bodies  :  For  Likèhefs 
unites  all  things,  whereas  Diffimilitude  difunites  and 
leparates  the  things  that  are  thè  moil  united  in  re¬ 
gard  to  their  Place  and  Situation. 

This  is  the  due  and  analogical  Meafure  which  the 
Pythagoreans  have  given  us  of  the  mpft  perfeâ  Phil  ofo- 
phy,  for  the  Perfedion  of  the  whole  Man  ,·  for  whofo 
akes  Care  of  the  Soul  and  neg]ed:s  the  Body,  purges 
not  the  intire  Man  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  whohe- 
lieves  it  fuificient  to  take  Care  of  the  Body,  without 

thinking 


apply  our  ielves  to  the  Tntroduftion  to  what  is  moil  S.acrecf, 
the  moil  inward  Inipeôlion  into  the  Myileries,  which  angers 
to  the  Dialeiflicks.  This  is  the  true  Scnfe  of  this  Paiîàge  which 
was  very  o!'.fcure 

{m)  They  pretended  that  this  w^’as  done  by  Purgations,  un¬ 
der  which  they  comprehended  Watchings,  Fairing,  theLuilrs- 
tion,  and  a’Ove  all  the  Sacrifices  that  were  made  by  Firci 
mbhy.  Therefore  writes,  That  our  material  Ftre,  mitiatv'.  'g 

2.  the  Virtue  of  the  Celefiial  Fire·,  carries  away  all  that  is  earthly  in 

the  Sacrifices,  purges  all  that  is  offer  d,  difingages  it  from  the 
Bands  of  Matter,  and  by  the  Furity  of  the  Nature  unites  it  wth 
the  Gods',  and  by  this  means  ii  frees  us  from  the  Chains  of  Birth 
and  of  Generation,  renders  us  like  the  Gods,  and  fit  to  be  honour’’ d 
with  their  FrienJfijip,  and  raifes  to  Immateriality  our  material 
Nature-  This  PaiTage  may  fervc  as  a  Comment  on  this  place 
'  of  Beiides,  his  wmll  worth  taking  no^dce  of,  bçrayfè 

ït  affords  u«  a  glimmcriagLight  to  help  us  to  difcovcr  in  what 

manner 
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,  thinking  of  the  Sou], or  that  the  Care  of  the  Body  will 
ferve  iikewife  for  the  Soul,  without  purging  it  apart# 
çonimits  th  j  like  Fault.  (»)  But  he  who  takes  care  of 
both,  perfects  his  whole  felf;  C^)  and  by  this  means- 
Philofophy  join’d  to  themyftick  Art,  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  is  to  purge  the  lucid  Boay.  And  if  this  Art  be 
deftitute  of  aPhilofophical  Mind,  (p)  you  will  hndit 
has  no  longer  the  fame  Virtue;  for  of  all  the  things 
that,  compleat  our  Perfedion,  forne  were  invent  d 
by  a  Philofophical  Mind,  ahd  others  were  incrodu  ’d 
by  a  Myftical  Operation  that  conforrh’d  it  fell  to 
that  Mind. 

Now  by  Mylfical  Operation,  I  mean  the  Purga-  The 
tive  Faculty  of  the  luminous  Body  ;  to  the  opera-. 

of  all  Philofophy  the  Theory  may  precede  as  the 
Mind,  and  the  Pradlick  follo  w  as  the  Αθ;  or  Faculty.  conform 
Now  the  Praâiick  is  of  two  forts,  Politick  or  C.'wWj niable  to 
and  Myftical.  The  firft  purges  us  of  Folly  by  the  , 

Bb4  means 


_ _  "ïïfsre 

~  ~  introduc'd 

ïpanner  thefe  Pliilofophers  believ’d  that  Fire 'purg’d  the  {Tf// 

•Chariot  of  the  Soul;  they  irï?agin’d  ir  to  be  by  Syinpathys  ;  and 
that  it  not  only  aded  on  the  things  oiter’d,  but  on  that  like-  . 

wife  which  thofe  things  reprefented  ' 

(n)  Here  fomething  is  wanting  in  the  printed  Text,  but  T  have 
follow’d  the  Reading  of  the  Copy  compar'd  with  the  Μ·τηη- 
feript,  which  I  find  confirm’d  by  the  Manufeript  of  Florence^ 

'''^0A(^'<r-Atr.K^f9·  Î  T  n.·  ·« 

(e)  Here  Hierocks  very  plainly  infinuates,  that  the  myitical 
Ceremonies  of  Religion  were  introduc’d  only  for  the  uody.  If 
the  Soul  were  alone  by  it  ielfi  it  would  have  need  only  ot  i  hi- 
lofophy,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  Knowledge, of  Τηιιΐκ^  But  feemg 
-it  has  a  Body  that  ought  to  be  luiuinous  and  ipiritual,  it  has  '  r 
'  need  likewiÆ  of  the  Ceremonies  that  purifie  it,  and  that  agrée 
with  the  Purifications  of  the  Soul,  of  which  they  are  an  Image 
and  Reprefentation.  ’Tis  needlefs  to  refute  this  fo  viff  le  an 
Error.  If  the  Soul  were  alone,  yet  having  Sin,  it  would  have 
need  of  being  purg’d  and  purify’d  j  iiiut  by  a  Purgation,  of 
which  Hieredes  was  unfortunately  ignorant  ' 

if)  For  not  being  grounded  on  Reaibn  and  on  Truth,  tis 
only  a  vain  Phantom,  which  being  made  up  of  and 

Cheats»  produces  only  Impotoe  and  fcor.  .  ^ 

■"·  - - 
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means  of  Virtue,  and  the  fécond  cuts  off  all  earthly 
Thoughts  by  the  means  of  thefacred  Ceremonies. 

{q)  The  publick  Laws  are  a  good  Pattern  of  Civil 
Philofophy,  and  the  Sacrifices  of  Cities,  of  the 
Myftical.  Now  the  fublimefi:  Pitch  of  all  Philofo- 
phy  is  the  Contemplative  Mind:  (r)  the  Politick 
Mind  holds  the  middle  Place,  and  in  the  lafl:  is  the 
Myftical.  (s)  The  firft,  in  regard  to  the  two  o- 
thers,  holds  the  place  of  the  Eye;  (t)  and  the  two 
laft,  in  regard  to  the  firft,  hold  the  place  of  the 
Hand,  and  of  the  Foot,  but  they  are  all  three  fo 
well  link’d  together,  {u)  that  either  of  the  three  is 
imperfed,  and  alro.oft  ufelefs,  without  the  Co-ope- 

uZT'  therefore  we  ought 

join  together  the  Knowledge  that  has  found 
Purity,  out  the  Truth,  the  Faculty  that  produces  Virtue, 

@ught  aU  and  that  which  brings  forth  Purity,  to  the  end  that 
Wiiys  to  I 

march  to·  '  ^ 


(q)  For  Cities,  Kingdoms,  and  in  a  word,  all  Societies  have 
need  of  the  fame  Remedies  with  the  Soul.  They  have  aeed 
to  praéfife  Virtues,  and  to  acquire  Purity.  The  Laws  facili¬ 
tate  the  Praa-ice  of  Virtues,  by  ordaining  what  ought  to  be 
done,  and  what  ought  to  be  avoided  :  ^nd  the  Sacrifices  lead 
to  Parity,  by  purging  away  all  terrefirial  Thoughts  i  and  con- 
fuming  by  that  divme  Fire  all  carnal  AiFeaions,  as  the  Viâim 
is  confum’d  by  the  Fire. 

(r)  For  the  politick  Mind  tends  to  perfedf  the  Soul  by  the 

Praaiceof  Virtues;  and  the  myftical  Mind,  according  to  Uie^ 
rodes,  tends  only  to  purifie  the  luminous  and  fpiritual  Body. 
The  laft  will  End,  but  the  other  will  never  End.  ^ 

(s)  For’tis  the  contemplative  Mind,  that  having  difeoverid 
the  Ncceffity  of  Virtue  and  of  Purity,  ordain’d  the  Means  that 
procure  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

(t)  The  politick  or  civil  Mind  is  as  it  were  the  Hand,  and 
the  Myftical,  as  it  were  the  Foot. 

(u)  This  is  no  left  fine  than  true:  Contemplation  is  in  vain, 
and  fruitleft  without  Purity,  and  without  the  Pradice  of  Vir. 
tues.  The  Praaice  of  Virtues  is  ib  likewiie  without  Contem¬ 
plation  and  without  Purity  ;  and  laftly  Purity  is  in  vain,  unleft 
Conteinplation  animate  and  direa  it,  anjiunleft  the  Praâiceof 
Virtue  be^  it  company  and  iupport  it. 
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tlie  Civil  Adions  may  be  render’d  conformable  to 
the  Mind  that  prefides,  (w)  andthat  the  holy  Adi- 
ons  may  be  anfwerable  to  the  one  and  to  the  other. 

Thus  you  fee  the  End  of  the  Fjthagorean  Phi- - 
lofophy  is,  that  we  may  become  all  over  Wings  to  ' 
foar  aloft  to  the  Divine  Good,  to  the  end  that  at 
the  Hour  of  Death,  (x)  leaving  upon  Earth  this 
mortal  Body,  and  divefting  us  of  its  corruptible 
Nature,  we  may  be  ready  for  the  Celeftial  Voyage, 
like  Champions  in  the  facred  Combats  of  Philoio- 
phy;  for  then  we  fhall  return  to  our  ancient  Coun¬ 
try,  and  be  deify’d,  as  far  as  ’tis  poffible  for  Men 
to  become  Gods.  And  this  we  are  promis’d  in  the 
two  following  Verfes. 

(■Of)  This  Paiîàge  is  very  ohicure  and  very  difficult.  The 
Copy  compar’d  with  the  Manuferipts,  by  reading  tùv  "iîçqv 
"i^yovy  has  alone  helpt  me  to  underiland  it,  and  the  Senfe  of 
it,  if  I  comprehend  it  aright,  is  this.  The  Poet  juft  now  told  us» 
that  we  ought  to  join  together  in  Meditation,  the  Praâice  of  Vir- 
^  tues,  and  the  Ceremonies  of  Religion.  And  here  he  gives  the 
*  Reaibn  of  iti  to  the  end,  fays  he,  that  the  Aâions  which  re^ 
fuit  from  the  Praétice  of  Virtues,  may  anfwer  to  the  Mind 
that  produces  them  j  and  that  the  Ceremonies  which  purifie  us, 
may  anfwer  to  this  fame  Mind  and  to  the  Pradbice  of  Virtues} 
that  is  to  fay,  to  the  end  that  Politicks  and  Religion  being  con¬ 
formable  to  the  divine  Intelligence,  may  concur  alike  to  render 
us  agreeable  to  God ,  which  neither  of  the  three  can  do  alone, 
for  Meditation  can  do  nothing  without  Works,  nor  Works  with¬ 
out  Religion,  as  Hieroclss  fully  fhews.  τυν  ίΐζβν  i^yoif  is  like- 
tvife  in  the  Manuicript  of  Florence, 

(x)  This  is  a  coniiderable  Error  of  the  Fychagoreans  concern¬ 
ing  this  mortal  Body.  They  did  not  conceive  that  this  Ter- 
reftriai  Body  could  be  glorify’d,  and  become  a  Spiritual  Body^ 
but  inftead  of  that  Body,  they  gave  the  Soul  another  fort  of 
Body,  a  fubtile  and  luminous  Body.  But  that  which  was  only 
an  Error  taken  in  the  Senfe  of  the  Fythdgoreans,  becomes  a 
Truth,  when  taken  inthe  fenfeof  theChriftians.  After  Deaths  J 
the  Soul  fhall  be  receiv’d  into  Heaven,  with  an  Incorruptible  and 
Spiritual  Body. 


5  8z  Ίί}6  Çommentavies  of  Hierocles,  on 

VERSES  LXX,  and  LXXI.  ζ 

Æd  when  after  having  dive  fled  thy  felf 
of  thy  mortal  Body^  thou  arrivf  in  the 
mofl  pure  Æthera 

Thou  fiait  be  a  Godj  Immort aly  Incorrupt^ 
bliy  and  Death  fiall  have  no  more  Do¬ 
minion  over  thee, 

BEhold  the  moil  glorious  End  of  all  our  Ea- 
hours  !  {d)  Behold,  as  F  lato  fays,  the  glori;^ 
ous  Combat,  and  the  great  Hope  that  is  propos’d 
to  us  !  Behold  the  moil  perfeéî:  Fruit  of  Philofo» 
SdvMioniphyl  This  is  the  greateil  Work,  the  moH  excel- 
lent  Atchievement  of  the  Art  of  Love  ;  that  iny- 
^  ilerious  Art  of  railing  up  to  Divine  Goods,  and 

of  eilabliihing  in  the  PoiTeilion  of  them,  of  deli¬ 
vering  from  the  Affliclions  here  belovf,  as  from  thè 
obfciire  Dungeon  of  mortal  Life,  of  exalting  lo 
the  Celeilial  Splendors,  and  of  placing  in  the  ■  I- 
flands  of  the  Blefs’d,  all  who  ihall  havei  walk’d  in 
the  Ways  which  the  foregoing  Riilés  had  taught 
I  them.  Fo|:  them  and  them  alone  is  referv’d  the  in- 
eilimable  Reward  of  Deification  ;  it  not  being  p|r- 
mitted  to  any  to  be  adopted  into  the  Rank  of  the 
Gods,  but  to  him  alone  who  has  acquir’d  for  his 
Soul  Virtue  and  Truths  and  for  his  fpiritual  Çha- 
riot.  Purity· 

Such 


(a)  This  is  a  Paf^gc  of  the  Thâdo,  Tom^^a,  p.  114.  But  ip 
the  Editions  ot  Îlato  ’tis  read  \<idi\ov  ^  ^  n  ίλητίς 

μΐ^'(£λ.Υΐ  i  For  the  Prize  is  gloriouSy  and  the  Hope  great, 
çksy  inftead  of  Ά^λον,  Prize,  rc;ad  dytèÿ.  Combat.  '  ,  ' 


e 
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Such  a  Man  being  thereby  become  found  and 
whole,  is  reftçir’d  to  his  primitive  State,  (β  after 
liv  has  recover’d  himfelf  by  his  Union  with  found 
Reafon,  after  he  has  difcover’d  the  All-divine  Or¬ 
nament  of  this  Univerfe,  (c)  and  thus  found  ou^t 
*  the  Author  and  Creator  of  all  things,  as  much  as 
’tis  poifible  for  Man  to  h>m.  (d)  And  being 
thüfs  arriv’d  after  his  Purification  to  char  fubhme 
Degree  of  Blifs,  which  the  Beings  whofe  Nature  That  is  t& 
is  incapable  of  defcending  to  Generation  always  en->j'> 
joy,  (<f)  he  unites  himfelf  by  his  Knowledge  to  this 
Whok,  and  raifes  himfelf  up  even  to  God  himfelf.  to  animée 
But  forafmuch  as  he  has  a  Body  that  was  créa-  mortal  ami 
ted  with  him,  he  ilands  in  need  of  a  Place  where-  corruptible 
in  he  may  be  feated,  as  it  were  in  the  Rank  of  the 

Stars;  (f)  and  the  moil:  fuitable  Place  for  a  Body  ^rror  of 

^çthe  Pytha¬ 
goreans. 


{h)  I  have  follow’d  the  Manufcript  of  Florence,  which  has 
reilor’d  this  PaiTage,  and  inftead  of  S'iâ  f  r  KQf:v'hctj~ 
5cc.  reads  S'ta,  -f  op^ov  hofov  yjjTOUctCèy 

ia/fjo.  i  which  is  excellent.  I  have  ventur’d  this  Expreihon, 
After  he  has  recover  d  himfelf  that  I  might  give  the  full 


Strength  of  the  Greek  Text 

{c)  This  Paiîàge  in  the  Editions  runs  thus,  ^  ^ 
κ,'  T«  '-^^.ν.τυς  But  fee  how  the  Manufcript  of 

jlorence,  which  I  have  follow’d  in  my  Tranilation,  has  re- 
ftor’d  it  j  ^  <f  /'yιμ/is^fiKûy  πτΑντΙζ  κ,ΛΤΛ  τδ  cf'uyafèy  αν- 

(d)  The  Manufcript  of  Florence  reftores  this  PaiTage  too 
very  well,  for  inftead  of  fSro  S'i,  yzvb,yhjS'»  ^  re  μί- 
TeL  T  Kci^ci^eriv*  it  reads  τατο  q  yiVQ/u$iJ'^  u  f  /  [Mrd  τ  κά- 
βα.ξ'Τίί'. 

(e)  The  printed  Text  reads  ?  ju  y^roj(rPfr>y  Ia>  rtS 
which  is  no  manner  of  Senie.  The  Copy  compar’d  with  the 
Manuferipts  clear’d  my  Difficulties,  by  reading  r  ft  yvcίσ^σt, 

'T'  ’  crs'rro  which  makes  an  excellent  $enie.  I  after¬ 
wards  found  the  fame  Reading  in  the  Manufcript  of  Florence, 

(f)  We  iee  by  this  Paifage  that  Hierocles  correéted  the  Yiii- 
,  on  oi^  fhe  ancient  Theologians  of  Fgyptt  who,  as  I  have  fhewii 

in  the  Life  of  Ffthagor^Si  belie  y ’d  that  after  the  firft  Death, 
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of  fuch  a  Nature,  is  the  Place  that  is  immediately 
beneath  the  Moon,  (g)  as  being  above  all  terre- 
ftrial  and  corruptible  Bodies,  and  beneath  all  the 
celeftial  :  And  this  Place  the  Pythagoreans  call  the 
Pure  Æther:  zÆthert  becaufe  ’tis  immaterial 
and  eternal;  and  Ptircy  becaufe  ’tis  exempt  from 
earthly  Paiïions. 

What  ihall  he  be  then  who  is  arriv’d  there  ?  He 
iliall  be  what  thefe  Verfes  promife  him,  (h)  an 
Immortal  Gody  he  fhall  be  render*d  like  the  Im¬ 
mortal  Gods  of  whom  we  have  fpoken  in  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  this  Treatife:  An  Immortal  God,  1 
fay,  but  not  by  Nature;  for  how  can  it  be  that 
he  who  fince  a  certain  time  only  has  made  any 

Pro- 


that  is  to  fay,  after  the  Separation  of  the  Soul  and  of  the  ter- 
reifrial  and  mortal  Body,  the  Soul,  that  is  to  iay,  the,  Under- 
Eanding  or  Mind,  and  its  fpiritual  Chariot,  took  its  Flight  to 
beneath  the  Moon  j  that  the  Soul  who  had  liv’d  ill  remain’d  in 
the  Gulf  call’d  Hecate,  or  the  Field  of  Projerpine,  and  that 
the  Soul  that  had  liv’d  well  went  to  a  Place  above  the  Moon, 
where  there  happen’d  a  fécond  Death,  that  is  to  iay,  the  Se¬ 
paration  of  the  Underflanding  or  Mind,  and  of  the  fubtile  Cha¬ 
riot  i  that  the  Mind  rc-united  it  felf  to  the  Sun,  and  that  the 
fubtile  Chariot  remain’d  beneath  the  Moon.  Neither  Lyfis  nor 
Hierocles  make  the  leafl:  Mention  of  this  lail:  Separation  5  they 
held  only  the  iiril,  and  fay,  that  after  Death,  the  Souls,  being 
infeparable  from  their  fubtile  Chariots,  go  immediately  to  a 
Place  beneath  the  Moon,  that  is  to  iay,  into  a  pure  Earth,  of 
which  Plato  ipeaks  in  the  Ph&ilo,  and  which  they  plac’d  over 
our  Earth,  in  Heaven,  or  the  ^ther  j  and  juft  beneath  the 
Moon. 

(g)  He  pretends  that  this  Place  was  proper  for  thefe  Souls 
becaufe  of  their  Rank  3  for  being  by  their  Nature  inferior  to 
the  Gods  and  to  the  Angels,  and  iliperior  to  all  the  other 
earthly  Beings,  they  ought  to  inhabit  a  Place  above  the  Earth, 
and  below  the  Stars.  All  will  iee  the  little  Solidity  of  this  Rea- 
ibn.  The  Saiiits  inhabit  the  fame  Maniions  as  the  Angels,  and 
as  God  himielf. 

{h)  That  is  to  iay,  a  Being  over  whom  Death  Ihall  have  no 
more  Dominion,  and  thereby  like  God:  By Confequence 
goras  held  not  the  fécond  Death,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Separation 
pf  the  Mind,  and  of  the  fubtile  Chariot  of  the  Soul· 
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Progrefs  in  Virtue,  and  whofe  Deification  has  had 
a  Beginning,  ihould  become  equal  to  the  Gods 
who  have  been  Gods  from  all  Eternity?  This  is 
impoffible;  and  therefore  to  make  this  Exception, 
and  to  mark  this  Difference,  the  Poet,  after  he  had 
iaid  fldalt  he  dn  Immortal  Gody  adds  Incorruf· 

tihky  and  no  more  fahjehl·  to  Deaths  thereby  inti¬ 
mating,  that  it  is  a  Deification  which  proceeds 
only  from  our  being  divefted  of  what  is  mortal, 
and  is  not  a  Privilege  annex’d  to  our  Nature  and 
to  our  Eifence  ;  but  to  which  we  arrive  by  little 
and  little,  and  by  degrees  ;  fo  that  it  makes  a  third 
fort  of  Gods;  who  are  Immortal  when  they  are 
aicended  into  Heaven  ;  but  Mortal  when  they  de- 
feend  upon  the  Earth  ;  and  in  this  always  inferior 
to  the  Heroes,  adorn’d  with  Goodnefs  and  with  That  h 
Light.  Thefe  laft  remember  God*  always;  (/)  hutfiy* 
the  firfl:  fometimes  forget  him:  (k)  For  ’tis  not 

poifible 


(/)  During  the  Time  they  are  cloath’d  with  tliis  mortal  Na¬ 
ture;  but  after  they  have  divefted  themfelves  of  it,  and  are 
glorify’d,  they  forget  him  no  more. 

(k)  This  Paiîàgc  is  intirely  corrupted  and  dcfe<3;ive  in  the 
printed  Text,  à  eft»  τότον  ykv@~  riKeicô^ïv»  ti  μ%σ^ 
ykvozTQ  dif  TejLT'ô  ;  this  n  viftbly  Ihews  ibmething  to  be  want¬ 
ing,  as  Î  am  convinc’d  by  finding  it  in  the  Manuscript  of  F/o- 
rence,  ^  lii  τζί  relTov  yiu©  (rîAen^ôèy*  ti  7^  μλσϋ  yivotjo 
dy  h  TtrvcÎTC!)  leroy  Ιλλά  μλνον  reirn  ομοίπ^ 

7^  'zs-^cÎTeô  yiy^i  Nun^uam  enim  tert'mm  genus,  etiam  fer- 
fecium,  fuperius  evadet  Jecundo,  aut  eqmle  primo,  fed  tertium 
manens  ajfmu  labitur  primo,  fubordinatum  fecundo,  Hierocles 
fays  that  the  Being  of  the  third  Rank,  that  is  to  fay,  Men,  e- 
ven  after  they  have  recover’d  their  Perfeéfion,  cannot  never- 
thelefs  raife  themfelves  up  above  the  Beings  of  the  iecond  Rank, 
that  is  to  iay,  the  Heroes,  the  Angels,  nor  become  equal'  to 
the  firft,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Immortal  Gods  ;  but  remaining  al¬ 
ways  what  they  are  by  the  Law  of  their  Creation,  that  is  to 
fay,  the  third  Kind  of  rational  Subftanccs,  they  become  like 
the  firft  in  proportion  to  the  Rank  they  hold:  This  Likenefs 
which  all  ought  to  have  with  God  being  different,  according 
to  the  different  Relations  and  the  different  Unions. 


3  s  ^ 
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poffible  that  the  third  Kind,  tho’  render’d  perfeft 
jfhould  ever  be  fuperior  to  the  fécond,  or  equal  to 
the  firil;  but  continuing  always  the  third,  they 
become  like  the  firil:,  tho*  they  are  fubordiftate  to 
the  fécond.  For  the  RefembJance,  which  by  rea^ 
fon  of  their  Union  or  Familiarity,  if  I  may  lo  fay, 
with  the  Celeftial  Gods,  Men  have  to  them,  is 
more  perfed  and  more  natural  in  the  Beings  of  the 
fécond  Rank,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  Heroes. 

Thus  there  is  but  one  and  the  fame  Perfedion 
common  to  all  intelligent  Beings,  which  is  their 
Refemblance  of  God  who  created  them:  But 
fee  what  makes  the  Difference  ^  this  Perfedion  is 
always,  and  always  the  fame  in  the  ^  Celeftial;  ah 
ways  too,  but  not  always  the  fame  in  the  f  Æthe- 
real,  (/)  wlio  are  fix’d  and  permanent  in  their  State 
and  Condition;  and  neither  always,  nor  always  the 
fame  in  the  %·  Æthereal,  who  are  fubjed  to  de- 
fcend  and  to  come  and  inhabit  the  Earth.  If  any 
Man  fliould  aifert  (m)  that  the  firil:  and  moil  per- 

fed 


(l)  That  is  to  fay,  who  always  preferve  their  Angelical  Ra¬ 
ture,  and  defcend  not  upon  the  Earth,  there  to  animate  Ter- 

reilrial  and  Mortal  Bodies.  ^ 

(m)  The  Text  in  this  Place  muft  not  be  chang’d  in  the  lead. 

Hier  odes  could  not  more  plainly  exprefs  the  Difference  Re 
makes  between  all  thefe.Refemblances,  than  by  faying  that 
the  fécond,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Difference  of  the  Angels,  or  of 
the  Likenefs  the  Angels  have  with  God,  and  the  third,  theEHf- 
ference  of  the  Likenefs  Men  have  with  God,  are  only  Copies 
of  the  firil,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  Likenefs  which  the  Innnor- 
tal  Gods  have  with  the  Supreme  Gods  5  and  that  the  third  is 
only  the  Copy  of  the  fécond,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Copy  of  the 
Copy,  and  by  Confequence  farther  from  the  Truth,  and  the 
true  Strokes  of  tiie  Original,  as  being  only  in  the  third  Rank» 
and  as  Plata  fays,  rtirH  eZr’  But  this  Theology  of 

Hierocles  is  not  altogether  found,  but  mingled  with  Truth  and 
Error.  The  Error  coniiffs  in  his  conceiving  Man  to  be  the  I- 
mage  of  the  Angels  ;  for  Man  was  not  made  after  the  Image 

of  any  created  ^eing,  but  after  the  linage  of  Cc)d;  And  the 

/  - -  -  -  -  - 
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fed  Likenefs  of  God  is  the  Cofy  md  the  Original 
of  the  t'wo  others^  or  that  the  fécond  is  of  the  third, 
his  AiTertion  would  be  very  juft.  Our  Aim  is  not 
only  to  refemble  God,  but  to  retemble  him  by  ap¬ 
proaching  the  neareft  we  can  to  this  all-perfed  O- 
riginaf,  or  to  arrive  to  the  fécond  Refemblance: 
(n)  But  if  not  being  able  to  attain  to  this  moft 
perfed  Refemblancei  we  acquire  that  of  which  we 

are 


Trutk  conflits  in  his  teaching,  that  the  moft  pcrfed  Refem- 
blancc  IS  the  Refemblance  of  the  Sons  of  Godi  for  the  Son  of 
God,  the  Word,  is  thp  moft  perfcéb  Likenefs  of  the  Father, 
and  Man  is  the  Image  of  the  Word,·  being,  as  St.  Athmafias 
fays,  the  Image  of  the  Image,  eiKcùi/  and  thereby  the 

Image  of  God,  but  the  lefs  perfed:  Image  of  him.  As  to  what 
remains,  all  that  HibyocIcs  and  the  believ*d  con¬ 

cerning  thefe  different  Degrees  of  Likenefs  which  Angels  and 
Men  have  to  God,  is  true  only  during  the  Life  of  the  laftj  for 
after  their  Death  they  become  equal  to  the  Angels,  according 
to  the  Prpmiie  of  our  Saviour,  who  himielf  iays,  Me^ue  inint· 
ttlira  mort  pterunt·,  squales  enim  Angelis  funt,  cum  fini  Filii 
'RefurreBiênis.  Fer  they  cm  die  no  more,  beemfe  they  are  equal 
to  the  Angels  y  being  the  Children  of  the  Fefurreêîion. 

(n)  This  Paiîàge  is  excellent,  but  it  was  dcfeâivc  in  the 
Text,  where  we  find  only  o  τίτων  rvhlm, 

το  Tkhmv  h  τατω,  See.  The  Copy  compar’d 

with  the  Manuferipts  has  very  luckily  reftor’d  it,  by  fupplying 
what  was  wanting  j  and  I  found  it 'afterwards  confirm’d  by 
the  Manufeript  of  Florence,  where  ’tis  read  thus.  ^  ÿ 
rro/j^Qi  risTc-jo  oi;>  (the  Copy  reads  qU^)  cPuvct- 

μΐ^Λ^υγβν,  ctuTO  ^To  tv  γτ)  (^ύτινίγ^ο,υ^μ,  tikhov 
ctfSTWi  βτού,  &c.  ^od  β  prfeÎiiônes  ilùs  fimtlitudines 
ajjequi  minime  valeamus,  eamque  ipfam  adipifcamur,  cujus  ca- 
paces  jumus,  illud  ipjum  quod  fecpindum·  naturam  ηοβγατη·  e/?, 
habemus  eo  ipfo  perfeSum  •virtutis  fruôlum  carpimus, 
quod,  &c.  Hterocles  here  comforts  the  Soul  that  is  defir 
TOUS  to  refemble  God,  and  fhews  it,  that  tho’  it  cannot 
attain  to  the  moft  perfect  Likenefs,  that  the  Superior  Beings 
have  to  him,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Immortal  Gods,  the  Sons  of 
this  Supreani  Being,  and  the  Angels,  if  it  have  all  the  Re- 
Temblancc  of  which  ’tis  capable,  nothing  will  be  wanting  to 
compleat  its  Happinefs,  becaufe  it  will  have,  as  well  as  the 
moft  perfed  Being,  a]l  th^  is  proper  and  agreeable  to  its  Na- 
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are  capable,  we  have,  as  well  as  the  moil  perfeâ: 
Beings,  all  that  our  Nature  requires;  and  we  en¬ 
joy  the  perfed  Fruits  of  Virtue  even  in  this,  that 
we  know  the  Meafure  and  Extent  of  our  Effence, 
and  that  we  are  not  diffatisfy'd  at  it:  For  the  Per·* 
fedion  of  Virtue  is  to  keep  our  felves  within  the 
Limits  of  the  Creation,  by  which  all  things  are 
diftinguiih’d  and  rank’d  according  to  their  Kinds; 
and  to  fubmit  our  felves  to  the  Lav/s  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  which  has  diftributed  to  each  Individual 
the  Good  that  is  proper  for  if,  in  regard  to  its 
Faculties  and  to  its  Virtues. 

This  is  the  Commentary  we  have  thought  fit  to 
make  on  thefe  Golden  Verfes;  and  that  may  be 
call’d  a  Summary,  neither  too  prolix  nor  too  fuc- 
cind,  of  the  Dodrine  of  Pjthagorasé  ’T was  not 
fitting,  either  that  our  Explication  ihould  imitate 
the  Brevity  of  the  Text,  for  then  we  ihould  have 
left  many  things  obfeure,  and  ihould  not  have  been 
able  to  difeover  and  ihew  the  Reafons  and  the 
Beauties  of  all  the  Precepts  ;  or  that  it  ihould  con¬ 
tain  all  this  Philofophy,  for  that  would  have  been 
too  large  and  too  tedious  a  Work  for  a  Commenta¬ 
ry  :  But  we  thought  it  proper  to  proportion  this  ~ 
Work,  as  much  as  we  could,  to  the  Senfe  of  thefe 
Verfes,  reciting  no  more  of  the  general  Precepts 
of  Pythagoras,  than  what  was  confonant  and  might 
ferve  to  the  Explication  of  thefe  Golden  Verfes, 
which  are  properly  only' a  moil  perfed  Charader 
of  his  Philofophy,  an  Abridgment  of  his  principal 
Tenets,  and  the  Elements  of  Perfedion,  which 
they  (o)  who  have  walk’d  in  the  Ways  of  God, 

and 


The  printed  Text  fays.  Who  have  walk'd  in  the  Law  of 
God,  wo  T  Qeiov  νομον  ;  but  the  Copy  compar’d  with  the 
Manuicripts*  'v^  r  Qtictv  όϊμ.οΐ',  See.  and  the  Manuicript  of 
Florence,  wo  r  iiSn  τ  OeÎAv  όϊμον,  They  who  have  at· 
ready  walk'd  in  the  Way  of  God, 
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and  whofe  Virtues  have  rais’d  them  up  to  Heaven, 
to  the  Supreme  Felicity,  have  left  to  inftruâ:  their 
Defeendants;  Elemehts  v/hich  may  juftly  be  call’d 
the  greateft  and  moil  excellent  Mark  of  the  No« 
blenefs  of  Man,  and  which  are  not  the  private  O- 
pinon  of  any  particular  Perfon,  but  the  Dodrine 
of  the  whole  facred  Body  of  the  PjthagoremSy  Opîui- 
(p)  and  as  it  were  the  common  Voice  of  all  their*'” 
Affemblies.  For  this  R.eafon  (q)  there  was  a  Law 
which  enjoin’d  each  of  them,  every  Morning  when  might  and 
he  rofe>  and  every  Night  at  his  going  to  Bed)  to  -d.uthority 
make  thefe  Verfes  be  read  to  him  as  the  Oracles 
of  the  Pythagorean  Doéèrine,  to  the  end  that  by  ^ 

the  continual  Meditation  of  thefe  PreceptSi  the  Terfin, 
Spirit  and  Energy  of  them  might  ihine  forth  in 
his  Life.  '  And  this  is  what  wé  likewife  ought  to 
do,  that  we  may  make  Trial,  and  find  what  gi*eat 
Advantages  we  ihould  in  time  gain  by  fo  doing. 


(p)  Or  of  all  their  Schools ^  or  of  all  their  Auditories  \  for 
the  School  of  Pythagoras  was  calfd  ομΛκοίον>  and  his  Difciplcs 
oy.ciKioi· 

(q)  We  ièe  in  Cicero,  in  Horace,  in  Seneca,  and  in  others, 
that  many  Perfons  obferv’d  this  Law.  Galen  in  his  Trcatife 
of  Kncnvledge,  and  of  the  Cure  of  the  Difeafes  of  the  Soul 
aiTurcs  us  that  he  read  ev.ery  Day,  Morning  and  Evening,  the 
Verfes  of  Pythagoras  -,  and  that  after  he  had  read  them,  he  re¬ 
peated  them  by  Heart  j  and  "tis  in  Imitation  of  this  Law  that 
St.  Jerom  fays,  Duorum  Temporum  maxime  habendam  Curam, 
mane  vefperi,  id  efi,  eorum  qua  aiiuri  fumus,  eorum  qua 
gefferimus. 


e  c 
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ceives  them,  262 

Altar  oi Apollo  tx.  Delos,  never  iprin- 
klcd  with  Slood,  81 


Analogy  between  the  Superior  and 
the  Inferior  Beings,  2 1  r 
Anarchy,  the  grcateil  Misfortune  of 
States,  18 

Anaximenes,  his  Reproach  of  the 
PhiJofophers,  2 

Anems,  one  of  the  Ancefiiors  of 
thagoras,  9 

Anchors,  which  are  the  beft  Anchors, 
22 

Angels,  their  Nature,  176.  Why 
ib  call’d,  198.  Whether  they 
are  all  of  the  fame  Nature,  182. 
Their  Dignity  is  the  Gift  of  God, 
Ibid.  Being  created  in  a  State  of 
Freedom  they  may  change,  176 
Their  Miniftry,  and  the  Worihip  due 
to  them,  193,  Angels  compar’d 
to  Novices,  Î97.  Corporeal  ac-  . 
cording  to  Tythagoras,  199 
Antipodes,  known  by  Pythugarus,  74 
Aphorifms  of  Philofophy,  their  Uie- 
fiilnels,  166.  Philoibphy  was 
taught  by  Aphorifms,  Ibid. 
Apollonius  lyuTMus  deny’d  the  Free¬ 
will  of  Man,  14 1 
Apotheofis,  how  obtain’d,  313 
ArifiotU  firif  putRealon  into  RuW 
8c) 

Asbefius,  a  ibrt  of  Linnen  ib  call’d, 

137 

Ate,  Goddeis  of  Injury,  338 
Athenians.  TheModefty  of  the  young 
Athenians,  3 

St,  Auguflin  explain  d,  369.  Finds 
many  Myfieries  in  Numbers,  3  id 
Cc  2  B. 
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B. 

Barley  and  Salt  fprinkled  on  the 
Heads  of  the  Viâims,  1 19 

Baihy  the  Emblem  of  a  luxurious 
Life,  127 

Beans,  Abilinence  from  them,  61. 
Why  the  Egyptians  held  them  in 
Abhorrence,  62 

Bears,  Polar  Bears,  call’d  the  Hands 
of  Rhea,  jy  y 

Beafis,  meer  Machines,  yo 

Bed,  Stir  up  your  Bed,  See.  1 1 1 

Bellerophon,  gnawing  his  own  Heart, 

99 

Body,  the  care  of  it,  to  what  com¬ 
par’d,  78.  It  ought  not  to  be 
neglcûed,  291.  Is  always  in  a 
State  of  Generation  and  of  Cor¬ 
ruption,  20  r.  It  ouglit  to  be 
made  an  Inilrument  of  Wifdom, 
294.  The  prelcrvation  of  it  a 
Part  of  virtue,  2'97.  Meafureto 
be  obierv’d  in  all  that  relates  to  it> 
Ibid.  êcc.  Error  of  the  Pythago¬ 
reans  concerning  it,  383.  Re¬ 
garded  as  the  Image  of  the  Soul, 
and  how»  367 

Bodies  luminous  of  the  Gods  and  of 
the  Heroes,  35",  36.  Of  the  Souls 
of  Men,  39.  The  Purgation  of 
the  lail,  36/.  Call’d  fubtile  Cha¬ 
riot  of  the  Soul,  365.  Inlpires 
Life  into  the  mortal  Body,  367. 
How  the  Image  of  it,  368 
Bounds.  When  a  Man  once  exceeds 
the  Meafure  that  Need  requires, 
he  knows  no  farther  Bounds, 
200 

Brachmans,  their  lÀïe,  136 
Brain  of  the  Palm-tree,  1 27 
Bread,  Never  break  the  Bread,!  oy. 
How  Bread  was  made  in  Greece 
and  at  Romey  Ibid. 

C. 

^  Candle,  Set  not  the  Candle,  ^c, 

I  C  au  fey  a  good  Cauie  is  the  only  Me¬ 
rit  of  a  good  Death,  276 
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Ceremonies  facred,  why  introduc’d, 
379.  The  myftical  relate  only 
to  the  Body,  according  to  the 
Heathens,  577 

Chalcodryfia,  Name  oftheNuries  of 
Bacchus,  6 

Chaldeansy  their  Superilitioh  con¬ 
cerning  lucky  or  unlucky  Days, 
289 

Chance,  what  it  is,  345*.  It  go¬ 
verns  brute  Beails,  2^4 

Chariot,  fubtile  Chariot  of  the  Soul, 
30,39.  Purg’d  by  the  Initiations 
and  by  the  Infpeébion  into  My- 
fteries,  37Ô 

Charondas,  his  mofl:  remarkable 
Laws,  89 

Cheats  and  Impoflors  in  the  Pagan 
Religion,  370 

children.  Their  Duty  towards  their 
Parents,  i4y,  206, 

Chrifippus,  a  Paiîàge  of  him,  cited  by 
Cicero,  344 

Cities  and  Souls  have  need  of  the 
fame  Remedies,  380 

Cock,  of  what  the  Symbol,  107 

Confcience  is  a  mofl:  juft  and  natu- 
tural  Judge,  306,  ItjinformsRea- 
fon,  310.  How  we  ought  to  ex- 
amin  our  Confcience,  304. 

The  Examin  of  our  Confcience 
awakens  in  us  the  Thoughts  of 
Immortality,  309 

Cinfiitution  of  the  Gods  and  of  Men, 

333 

Contemplation  ought  always  to  be 
accompanied  with  Virtue  and  Pu¬ 
rity,  380 

Contention,  fatal  and  innate  in  us, 
the  Fruit  of  the  Body  of  Sin,346. 
The  way  to  avoid  it,  347.  Con¬ 
tention  wholly  good,  what  it  is. 
Ibid. 

Co-operation  of  Man  in  the  work  of 
his  Regeneration,  360 

Cow  of  Pafte,  offer’d  in  Sacrifice  by 
the  Brachmans,  62 


Creation 
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Great  tan.  Order  of  it  according  to 
i\\t Pythagoreans,  177,  <t^c.  No 
created  Being  can  exift  always  by 
its  Nature,  264.  For  God  to  create, 
is  to  think,  and  to  mil,  38 
Creophylus  prais’d  for  receiving  Ho- 
mer  into  his  Houfe,  1 2 
Crime,  capital  under  Tiberius  and 
under  Car ac alia,  1  oo>  i  o  r , 
Cr.otoniates,  their  ancient  Virtue,  1  f . 
The  iignal  Vidlory  they  gain’d 
over  thc.  'Sy barites,  6f 
Cufiom  remarkable  of  ύ\ζ  Egyptians, 
and  its  Origine,  81.  Carry’dinto 
the  Indies,  where  it  remains  to 
this  day,  8  2 

- Of  the  fame  People  concerning 

their  Writings,  92 

- Of  the  Hebrevos  and  of  the 

Greeks  relating  to  Priibners  taken 
in  War,  1 1 4 

— —Of  the  Hebrews,  concerning  the 
Women  they  took  Priibners  in  the 
Wars,  1 08. 

Cuttle-Fi^,  forbid  to  be  eaten,  129 
Cylinder,  its  double  motion,  348 
Cylon,  Author  of  the  Pcrfecutions 
againft  Pythagoras,  93 
Cyphers,  call’d  Arabian,  are  only  the 
Greek  Letters,  79 
Cyprefs  Cheft,  what  it  means,  1 1 7 
D. 

Oamafius,  an'  Author  in  the  ilxth 
Century,  142,  171 
Tkftmo,  OtiM^tet  of  Pythagoras,  her 
Commentaries  on  Homer,  9 1 .  Her 
Rcfpedf  for  the  laft  Orders  of  her 
Father,  ibid. 

Oamon  of  Cyrene,  2 

Dadalus,  his  Statue  of  Venus,  42,  yo. 

His  different  Statues,  285* 

Ώays  lucky  and  unlucky,  a  very  an¬ 
cient  Stiperilition,  fz 
Death,  fécond  Death  according  to 
the  Egyptians,  40.  Unknown  to 
Pythagoras,  The  fear  of  Death 

throws  men  into  many  injuftices, 
230.  Death  fuffer’d  for  a  good 
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Caufe,  276.  The  Death  of  Man 
what  it  is,  338.  We  ought  not  to 
endeavour  not  to  die,  but  to  die 
well,  225" 

Deliberation,  wife  Deliberation  is  the 
Mother  of  Virtues,  277.  Its  three 
'  Eifedfs,  ibid,  &c.  It  delivers  us 
from  all  our  Ills,  and  is  the  Per- 
feition  of  Virtues,  278.  Delibe¬ 
ration  before  Adfioii,  the  Efledrs 
df  it,  281,  >84 

Demons,  Earthly  Demons,  the  Saints, 
201,  The  Word  Demon  al¬ 
ways  taken  in  art  ill  Senfe  in  the 
Chriftian  Religion,  1 98 
Demon,  for  the  Soul,  3y6 
Defiiny,  its  proper  Signification,  228 
DialeHicks,  the  Deliverance  of  the 
Soul,  376.  The  mod  noble  part  of- 
Philofophy,  ibid.  The  Infpedtion 
of  all  Beings  and  how,  ibid. 
Di/ciple  ofGodj  what  People  deferv’d 
that  Title,  i 

The  fil'd  Difciples  of  Pythagoras  a- 
fetrib’d  their  Works  to  their  Ma- 
der,  92 

Difputes  flrould  be  manag’d  with 
Moderation  and  Temper,  267 
Dijpofitions  to  Virtue  or  to  Vice^ 
whence  they  proceed,  η  η 
Divmation  a  part  of  Morals,  67. 
The  two  forts  of  it  that  Pythago^ 
ras  made  ufe  of,  and  the  Antiqui¬ 
ty  of  shem,  ibid.  What  Divinati¬ 
on  is,  6'8.  Divination  by  Dreams, 

'  ibid.  By  the  fmoke  of  Incenfe, 

•  ^7 

Divine  Fortune,  what  it  is,  242, 
Dreams,  Art  of  explaining  them,  put 
into  Rules  by  the  Egyptians,  68. 
Dreams  Human  and  Divine,  ibid. 
Drink,  ’tis  much  eafier  to  commit 
Ex’cefs  in  Drinking  than  in  Eat- 
ing,  293 

Drunkennefs,  the  Apprenticefliip  of 
Madi^efs,  η  6 

Duties  bf  Men  differ  according  to 
their  Dignities,  66,  232.  Howto 
C  c  3  behave 
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behave  Our  ièîves  in  Duties  that 
are  incompatible*  207.  The  Du¬ 
ties  of  the  civil  Life  are  the  Con- 
iequences  of  the  Duties  of  Reli¬ 
gion,  and  depend  thereon,  2 1 1 
E. 

Libations  by  the  Ear,  128 
Έ,αηΙο  the  Centre  of  the  Univerie, 

Zchoy  the  Symbol  of  Defart  Places, 
1 25* 

J.dîicaîion»  the  ill  Education  of  Chil¬ 
dren,  the  Caufe  of  all  diforders, 
20 

Egyptians,  How  they  came  by  their 
great  Knowledge,  2.  Excepted 
from  the  Abhorrence  which  the 
Jews  had  for  other  Foreign  Na¬ 
tions,  7.  The  Auftcrities  they 
injoin’d  before  they  initiated  any 
into  their  Myfteries,  13,  24·  Why 
they  plac’d  Sphinxes  at  the  Doors 
I  oftheir  Temples,  28.  Their  three 
forts  of  Style,  iM  Their  Opini¬ 
on  touching  the  Nature  of  the 
I  Soul,  3p.  Were  the  firft  Authors 
of  the  Opinion  of  the  Metempfy- 
choiis,  41·  Why  they  abhorr’d 
I  Beans,  6  r .  they  purg’d  themfelves 
twice  a  Month,  ià/W.  were  much 
given  to  Divination,  6γ.  They 
never  ipoke  of  the  firil  Principles, 
and  why,  171.  Their  old  Theolo¬ 
gy  epneerning a  fécond  Death,  383 
Element,  one  Element  alone  can  pro¬ 
duce  nothing,  190 
Elyfian  Fields,  where  plac’d  40 
Envy,  taken  for  Blame,  300 

never  begets  Wars,  18 
Epicurus,  the  laft  Philoibpher  that 
inftituted  a  Sedb,  3.  The  Time 
between  him  and  Thaks,  the  firil 
Philoibpher,  ibid. 

EJfences  rational,  their  Order  and 
Rank,  177  ^^c,  Eilence  ofMan, 
what,  27 1, 27?.  Eiîènccs  Celeilial, 
Ethereal,  and  Terreilrial,  179 
EJfemans,  Jewifi  Philofophers,  24 


Evil  has  no  exiftence  of  it  ielf,  334 
Ejvil  adherent  to  our  Nature,  is  at^ 
the  fame  time  natural  and  ac¬ 
quir’d,  345*.Evil  comes  from  us, and 
the  Punifhment  of  it  from  God, 
245·.  Our  true  Evils  are  our  Sins, 
242.  Evils  illuftrated  by  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  Virtue,  243.  Voluntary 
and  exterior  Evils,  242·  The  E- 
vils  of  this  Life  may  be  turn’d  in¬ 
to  Good,  249 

Eufebius  oppoies  the  falie  Doébrine 
ofDeiliny,  14 1 

Excefs  in  every  thing  ought  to  be 
avoided  as  a  fault,  296 
Exerci/e,  the  Advantage  of  it,  and 
what  Exercife  to  chuie,  292 

F. 

Fables  of  Homer  and  of  Hefiod,  con¬ 
demn’d  hy  Pythagoras,  yi 
Faculties  OÏ  ùiqSo\A,  313.  Four  Fa¬ 
culties  that  judge  of  things,  319 
Falfljood,  they  who  advance  any 
ought  to  be  heard  with  Compaffi- 
on  and  calmnefs  of  Temper,  268 
Father,  the  Reipeâ:  due  to  that 
Name,  17.  Parents. 
Favourites  of  Princes,  why  compar’d 
to  the  Fingers  of  ones  Hand,  80 
Feet.  To  cover  the  Feet,  what  it 
Promifes,  1 1  o, 

FiBion,  the  Birthright  of  Poets,  4^ 
Fidelity  of  the  Pythagoreans  in  their 
V  in  ces,  y 9 

Fire  of  the  Sacrifices,  how  it  purg’d 
the  Soul  according  to  the  Hea¬ 
thens,  378 

Fiflj.  Eat  not  Fifh  whofe  Tails  are 
black,  103 

Flock  of  Cattle,  taken  for  the  Mul¬ 
titude,  130 

Flutes,  condemn’d  by  Fythagoras  and 
hy  Minerva,  and  why,  84 
Food,  choice  to  be  made  of  it,  295* 
Fortune,  only  an  EfFebf  of  Mortal 
Nature,  and  a  dependant  on  it, 
228 

I  ‘  lot^n^ 


f 
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JfoHntams,  To  throw  Stones  into 
Fountains,  1 5 1  · 

Îour.  \  Arithmetical  middle,  be¬ 
tween  one  and  feven,  318.  In¬ 
cludes  the  firft  folid  Body,  3 19. 
The  firft  Pyramid,  ièid.  Its  Ex¬ 
tent,  320.  how  it  includes  Socie¬ 
ties,  ièid. 

Tree-mil.  The  fatal  Effets  of  the 
abufe  of*  it,  345·,  347.  Without 
it  there  can  be  neither  Virtue  nor 
Vice,  14 1,  361.  Ufe  we  make 
of  it,  346.  It  comes  from  God 
and  has  need  of  his  Afllftancc,  323. 
fréquentation  of  the  vicious  forbid¬ 
den,  89 

friendi  definition  of  a  Friend,  yy. 
Precepts  oïPythagoras  concerning 
the  choice  of  Friends,  and  the 
Means  topreferve  them,  y6, 110. 
The  End  or  Defign  of  Friendfhip, 
y6.  Example  of  true  Friendihip, 
ibid.  A  Friend  is  the  nearcft  Re¬ 
lation,  21 1.  Friendihip  the  End 
of  Virtues,  and  Piety  their  Prin¬ 
ciple,  217.  Friends  arc  Fellow- 
Travellers,  who  ought  recipro-  j 
cally  to  affift  each  other,  43.  ' 
Friendfhip  ought  to  be  extended 
to  the  Wicked,  as  well  as  to  the 
Good,  but  differently,  217 
G. 

Galen,  read  the  Golden  V erfes  of  Pj/- 
thagoras,  and  recited  them  by 
heart  every  Morning  and  Evening, 
389 

Gentiles,  they  imitated  the  Cuftoms 
of  the  Nazareans,  24 
Geometry,  invented  in  Egypt,  and 
how,  80.  improv’d  by  Fythago- 
ras,  ibid. 

Cibeonites,  how  treated  by  JoJlua, 

114 

Glory,  true  Glory,  wherein  it  con- 
fifts,  1 9 

Gluttony,  its  fatal  Effe6ts,  220,  é^-c. 
God,  the  Source  of  all  good,  19.  His 
Wifdom  is  incomprehenfible,  28. 
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Call’d  and  0»f,  ipi  32.  mh 
and  alone,  44.  His  Almightineft» 
y  2.  The  common  Band  that  unites 
all  Men,  yy.  God  hates  no  Man, 
y8.  Call’d  the  fame,  74.  Call’d  by 
the  Name  of  Oath,  and  why,  1 86. 
How  God  loves  the  wicked,  219. 
God  the  Number  of  Numbers,  ^ 
317.  God  is  not  the  Caufe  of  E- 
vils,  360.  God,  Father  and  Sob, 
one  only  God,  1 96.  The  Name 
of  God  is  compos’d  of  four  Let¬ 
ters  in  moft  Languages,  3 1 6.  Im¬ 
mortal  Gods,  the  Sons  of  God, 
unchangeable  and  incorruptible 
Subftances,  Î73.  How  they  ought 
to  be  honour’d,  ibid,  ^c. 

Gold,  the  only  Metal  that  will  not 
ruft,  170 

Goods  of  this  Life  may  corrupt  us,  . 

and  the  Evils  fanéïifie  us,  241· 
Politick  Goods,  what  they  are,  240 
Goods  that  are  near  us,  and  in  our 
Power,  342. 

Good  Life,  in  what  it  coniifts,  289 
Goodnefs  acquir’d,  and  Goodnefs  efi- 
fential,  their  difference,  181- 
Good  nefs  of  God  is  his  EÎÎèncc» 
ibid.  And  the  foie  Caufe  of  the 
Creation  of  all  things,  ibid. 

Good  Men,  how  they  fupport  the 
AiHiifions  of  this  Life,  ayi.  We 
ought  to  love  good  Men,  and  feck 
their  Acquaintance,  36. 

Greeks,  when  they  began  to  turn 
Philofophers,  2.  V/hy  they  went 
into  Egypt  to  learn  Wifdom,  3. 
They  never  had  any  Commerce 
with  the  Jews,  ibid, 

Griffins  that  guard  the  Golden  Mines, 
13Ô. 

Gurnet.  Eat  not  the  Gurnet,  1 04 
H, 

Harmon'^,  the  Extent  of  this  Word 
-according  to  Vythagorast,ffii.,  64. 
A  Mixture  of  Qu_alities,  -77 
Harp  Never  fing  but  to  the  Flarp,  1 1 2 
Hate  accompanies  Fear,  67 
C  c  4 
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Healthy  not  to  be  neglected,  291. 
Health  becoming  a  Philofopher, 
292 

Utaring^  why  it  ought  not  to  judge 
of  Mufick,  84 
He  Art  y  for  Anger,  372 
ïieaven,  the  Abode  of  Life,  541 
Hebrews  call’d  vicious  Men  Beafts, 
44.  The  only  good  Impofers  of 
Names,  35-4 
Uecatey  a  Gulf  where  remain’d  the 
Souls  that  had  liv’d  ill, 
Hermionem,  his  Barley  Cake,  i8f 
Hermodamus,  firii  Preceptor  of  Pv- 
thagoraSy  n 

Heroesy  Name  given  to  the  Angels, 
^4*  Their  Rank,  and  how  they 
ought  to  be  honour’d,  194.  Why 
call’d  Heroes,  and  what  they  do 
for  us,  198.  Why  call’d  good  De- 
monsy  and  Ar/gels,  ibid.  A  ratio¬ 
nal  Soul  with  a  luminous  Body, 
2  5-4. 1'he  Original  of  that  Expref- 
iion,  198 

hierocles.  Several  Authors  of  that 
Name,  igy.  Hierocles  the  Sto- 
ick,  137 

Hierocles  oi  Bjt hini a,  j|8 
Hierocles  of  HillAvime,  a  Wrefller, 
turns  Philofopher,  and  is  the  true 
Author  of  theie  Commentaries, 
ibid.  Proofs  of  his  being  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  Hierocles  of  Bythi, 
ni  A,  139 

Hierocles  of  AlabandAy  jy 
Hieroglyphicks  of  the  Egyptians,  27, 
See. 

Hippafus  could  not  be  the  Great- 
Grandfather  of  Pythagoras ,  10 
Hippocrates  follow’d  the  Prindoles 
of  Fythagorasy  62  ^ 

Hifiorlans.  The  firft  Hiftorians  were 
as  fond  of  Fables  as  the  Poets 
themielves,  46 

Homer  follow’d  the  Theology  of  the 
Fgyptidnsy  jp.  What  he  meant  by 
Idols,  40.  Divinations  of  which 
i  he  makes  mention,  4γ 


Hone  fly  y  the  NeceiTity  of  it,  18 
Honey,  Oblation  made  of  it,  6 
Honour,  What  is  meant  by  honou¬ 
ring  of  God,  183.  The  Wife  a- 
lone  know  how  to  honour  him, 
184 

Humanity  ought  to  extend  to  all 
Men,  217 

I. 

Ravelin  of  Pythagoras,  70 
Idol.  What  it  lignifies  in  the  Lan¬ 
guage  of  Homer  and  of  Pythago¬ 
ras,  4® 

Jews  held  no  Commerce  with  Stran¬ 
gers,  and  their  Severity  towards 
them,  4.  They  were  tainted  with 
the  Superftition  of  the  Metemp- 
fyehofis,  49 

Ignorance  of  the  Caufe  of  our  Evils 
throws  us  into  Impiety,  259.  Ig¬ 
norance  is  an  unexhauffible  Store 
of  vain  Hopes  and  Opinions,  and 
ot  cauielefs  Fears,  ^^y 
Images  of  God,  forbid  by  the  Py¬ 
thagoreans,  g 6.  Why  forbid  up¬ 
on  Rings,  ICO.  How  we  become 
the  Image  of  God,  g  10 
Image.  What  it  means  in  the 'Lan¬ 
guage  of  Pfthagoras,  40,  6cc. 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  believ’d  by 
the  Egyptians,  g  8 

Impiety  the  Mother  of  all  Vices,  ayj 
Inequality  of  the  Conditions  of  Men, 
whence  it  proceeded  according  to 
Pythagoras,  2^7.  The  Caufe  of 
the  Inecjiuality  that  reigns  among 
Beafts,  and  even  in  Plants,  24y 
Infancy,  the  Age  moff  agreeable  to 
God,  21 

Injury.  Plains  of  Injury,  559 
Injuflice  includes  all  Vices,  and  exr 
tends  it  felf  to  all  the  Faculties 
of  the  Soul,  22 f 

Innocence  loll  by  Sin,  is  recover’d 
again  by  Repentance,  281.  And 
by  the  Praélice  of  Virtues,  168 
St.  John,  a  Paffage  of  his  Golpel 
explain’d,  360 


n 
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Ir6n.  ^Tis  a  horrible  Crime  to  wife 
êff  the  Sweat  with  Iron,  1^2.  Stick 
not  Iron  in  the  Footftcps  of  9. 
Man,  ibid. 

Iflands  of  the  Rlefs’d, 

Jadgment  of  God  againil  Sinners 
compoie.s  the  Divine  Fortune,  and 
how,  24;,  244 

J-ufiice.  Nothing  can  fubiiif  with¬ 
out  it,  18.  The  moft  perfeft  of 
all  the  Virtues,  and  includes  ’em 
all,  227.  Their  End,  ibid.  It 
contains  all  our  Duties,  igi.  It 
ought  to  be  obierv’d  in  our  A- 
ftions  and  in  our  Words,  ibid.  It 
cannot  ilibiift  without  Prudence, 
ibid.  What  produces  exadf  Ju- 
iliice,  271 

Juftice  compar’d  to  the  Qéfave  of 
Mufick,  225·,  C'-c. 

Juftice  is  only  a  due  Proportion, 

226 

K. 

]^α]α'χβανιοι  d^cfûixoviç>  22 

Knowledge  of  our  fclves,  its  Effc6fs. 
256.  Knowledgeof  ourignorance, 
its  Effedfs,  286.  Knowledge  of 
the  Cauies  of  Beings  leads  to  the 
Knowledge  of  God,  314.  Sci- 
entifical  Knowledge,  how  and  in 
whom  kis  form’d,  330.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Nature,  an  Eife6f  of  the 
Knowledge  of  God,  331.  Ad¬ 
vantages  that  refult  from  the 
Knowledge  of  &he  Works  of  God, 
334.  Knowledge  of  God  produ¬ 
ces  the  Knowledge  of  our  ielves, 
336.  Know  thy  felf,  znd  Re/febÎ 
thy  felf,  232,  234.  To  know 
according  to  Juiiice,  what  it 
means,  334.  We  ought  to  learn 
Knowledge  of  others,  or  find  it 
of  our  ielves,  261.  Two  Means 
of  obtaining  it,  342.  The  Fruit 
of  Truth,  36S.  The  Source  of 
Mildnefs  in  Difputes,  268.  Dif¬ 
ferent  from  Opinion,  zSy,  i%6 


a  Name  given  by  Rytha^ 
goras  to  the  Univerfe,  and  why, 

74 

L. 

Labiantms>  an  Opinion  of  his  refu¬ 
ted,  3 

Law,  the  Will  of  God,  34,  Eter¬ 
nal  Law,  whac  it  is,  y 3,  180 

A  very  ancient  Law  concerning  Vi¬ 
ctims,  8  I.  A  remarkable  Law 
for  the  Maintenance  of  eftablifli’d 
Laws,  90.  Particular  Law  con¬ 
cerning  Guardianfliip,  89.  Laws 
the  Qowns  of  Cities,  99.  The 
Law  requires  that  every  Man  be 
treated  according  to  his  Deferts, 
238 

Law  divine,  pre-exiiling  in  the  infi¬ 
nite  Goodnefs  of  God,  247.  The 
Deiign  of  that  Law,  2yo 

Laws  that  the  Divine  Underiland- 
ing  impofes  on  the  Soul,  306 

Law  of  the  Underftanding,  3  r  i 

Law  that  creates,  binds  what  is  cre¬ 
ated,  187,  1S8 

Rubiik  Laws  a  Pattern  of  Philofo- 
phy,  380^ 

Left  Hand  fuipedfed  for  Thievery, 

131 

Leon,  King  of  Rhlius,  14 

Libanias,  Letters  of  his  in  Manu- 
feript  that  defer ve  to  be  publifh’d,, 

147  , 

Liberality,  wherein  it  confifts,  233, 
30  r.  Daughter  of  Temperance, 
ibid. 

Likenejs  with  God,  acquir’d  or  cf- 
fenrial  and  eternal,  201.  The 
Perfedbon  of  all  rational  Beings·, 
386,  Its  different  Degrees,  ibid. 
and  387 

Likenefs  unites  all  things,  378 

The  Like  is  known  by  its  Like.  The 
Faliity  of  this  Principle  of  Empe-^ 
docles,  yo 

Life,  thisjn'fe  compar’d  to  the  Af· 
femblies  at  the  Olympick  Games, 
14»  ly.  Firil  Life  of  the  Soul 

accor- 
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according  to  the  P^hagorfms,  62, 
65.  Opinion ,  receir  d  in 
1  ^0'  ^  good  Life,  wherein  it  con- 
lifts,  289  Delicious  Life,  290. 
-That  we  ought  to  regulate  our 
Lives  according  to  the  Laws  of 
God,  281,  282 

Ι^ο^ιοΙι  was  not  antiently  a  Part  of 
Philofophy,  Sy.  What  produc’d 
it,  86 

l^ogick  of  Fythagerm,  taught  by  Ex¬ 
amples  and  not  by  Rules,  8y 
Lofs,  The  greateft  Lofs  that  Man 
caniuffer,  273.  Lois  of  the  Goods 
of  this  World  to  be  deiir’d  for  the 
fake  of  Virtue,  274 
Love.  The  Love  of  true  Good  in¬ 
nate  in  us,  3  «4·  Produces  Hope, 
and  Hope  produces  Truth,  ihid 
Without  Love  every  thing  is  im- 
perfeif.  184 
Luxi^ry  ought  to  be  avoided  as  well 
as  Slovenlinefs,  297. 

M. 

M^gick.  Verfia  the  Mother  of^Ma- 
gick,  and  Egyp  the  Nurfe,  69 
Mm  created  to  contemplate,  ly 
Diviiion  of  Man  into  three  Parts, 
whence  taken,  41.  Explain’d  by 
a  Comparifon,  42 
Mm  mifcrable  thro’  his  own  Fault, 
63.  The  vicious  reprefented  by 
VeiTcls  of  DifhoKour,  107 
Mm,  wherein  inferior  to  the  An¬ 
gels,  200.  Man  become  Demon» 
and  how,  201.  Men  who  are 
receiv’d  into  the  divine  Choirs, 
204.  Wherein  confifts  the  Ho¬ 
nour  due  to  them,  ièid.  Man  na¬ 
turally  fubjedi:  to  erroneous  and 
ftrange  Opinions,  264.  The  in¬ 
ward  Man  how  wounded,  303· 
Man  an  amphibious  Animal,  and 
how,  332,  341·  The  laft  of  the 
Superior,  and  the  firft  of  the  In¬ 
ferior  Beings,  Men  embrace 
Vice  of  their  own  accord,  347. 
How  they  may  become  Gods,  382, 
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After  their  Death  remaining  al·» 
ways  inferior  to  the  Angels,  ac¬ 
cording  to  thePythagorems»  383. 
One  Man  cannot  be  abfolutely  a 
Stranger  to  another,  217 
M amers jckzTzüeTiz'd  by  Metals,  170 
Marriage  regarded  by  Pythagoras  as 
an  Ad  of  Religion,  91 
Mathematicks  difingage  the  Mind 
from  fenfible  Things,  30.  The 
Purgation  of  the  Soul,  37·  They 
are  like  Initiations  in  regard  to 
Dialedicks,  ibid.  A  Difeovery  in 
Mathematicks  made  by  Pythaga·’ 
ras,  8 1 

Matrix  of  Animals  why  forbid,  1 04, 
372 

Matter  falls  not  within  the  Compais 
of  Knowledge,  77.  What  Mat¬ 
ter  is  according  to  the  Pythagore· 
am,  ibid.  Why  call’d  other»  74 
Meadow  of  Truth,  339 
Meal.  Never  iacrifice  without  Meal, 
119 

Medea»  282 

Mercury.  Every  Wood  is  not  pro¬ 
per  to  make  a  Mercury»  23 
Metempfyehofis»  an  Opinion  more  an¬ 
cient  than  Pythagoras»  43.  Re¬ 
ceiv’d  by  the  Pharifees,  44.  Se¬ 
cret  of  this  Fidion,  4y.  ^Taught 
purely  as  a  pious  Lie,  48.  Re¬ 
ceiv’d  by  the  ^ews»  49.  What  it 
was,  33y 

Milo  OÎ  Croton»  kis  whimfical  Equi¬ 
page,  6y 

i  Mind.  ’Tis  the  Mind  only  that  fees, 

I  hears,  29 
'  Misfortune»  the  greateft  can  happen 
I  to  Man,  173 

I  Mnemarchus,  Father  of  Pythagoras» 

[  II.  His  Profeifion,  i  o 
Morals  of  Pythagoras»  y4.  Morals 
included  under  the  general  Name 
of  Phyficks,  ibid.  Contain’d  in 
ftiort  Precepts,  and  brought  to 
Perfedion  by  Socrates»  ibid. 
Mothers-in  Law  forbid,  89 

Mufes, 
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Mmfis,  To  build  a  Temple  to  the 
Muies,  what  it  means,  17.  Dumb 
Muie  ador’d  by  Nffma*  if 
Mufick  true  and  perfedb,  184, 

Good  for  the  Health,  Sy.  The 
De%n  of  Muiick,  ibid, 
if agreeable  to  God,  128 
Myfleriest  the  leffer  Myfteries  were 
a  Preparation  for  the  greater,  376, 
377 

N. 

not  to  be  .par’d  during  the 
Sacrifice,  121 

'Barnes  chang’d  on  the  account  of 
extraordinary  Events,  lo 
Thames  come  rather  by  chance,  and 
by  the  Agreement  of  Men,  than 
by  Nature,  35-2.  Vafi:  Knowledge 
of  thoie  who  firfl:  gave  Names  to 
Things,  35*3.  Compar’d  to  Sta- 
^  tuaries,  ibid.  How  they  gave 
theiè  Names,  ibid, 
nature  iuifers  not  one  Man  to  be  a 
Stranger  to  another,  y 7.  Mode- 
fty  of  Nature  ought  to  be  imita¬ 
ted,  109.  The  Knowledge  of 
Nature  a  Coniequence  of  the 
Knowledge  of  God,  124.  To 
pay  the  Rights  of  Nature,  what 
it  means,  210 
nature t  for  God,  331 
Sacred  Nature,  for  Philoibphy,  3y7 
Necejtty  of  the  Mind,  its  Strength, 
iiy,  3Ô0 

Necejjity  free  and  independant,  2iy. 

Confirms  our  Free-Will,  190 
Novices  were  of  two  Sorts,  197 
Numbers,  how  imploy’d  by  the  Vy- 
thagoreans,  31.  God  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Numbers,  317.  Numbers 
may  be  Signs,  but  never  Princi¬ 
ples,  ibid. 

O. 

Oath,  The  Divine  Oath,  Guardian 
of  Eternity,  how  it  binds  the 
Creature,  y 3,  Whence  Fy- 

thagoras  took  that  Idea  of  it,  ibid. 
What  it  is,  i8f,  ù'C,  Pledge  of 


Eternity,  ibid.  NeceiEry  Confe- 
quence  of  the  Law,  ibid. 

Oath,  whatever  is  juft,  y8 

Human  Oath,  the  Image  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Oath,  ibid,  and  189.  The 
Obfervance  of  it  maintains  Order 
and  Juftice,  ibid.  The  Nature 
and  Deiign  of  it,  1 90.  The  De- 
poiitary  of  Certainty  and  Truth, 
ibid.  Occafions  wherein  an  Oath 
is  allowable,  19 1 

obedience,  blind  and  iènieleis,  pre¬ 
cipitates  us  into  Impiety,  208 

offerings  of  Fools  are  Fuel  for  the 
Sacrifices,  1 84 

offerings  ought  not  to  be  too  mag¬ 
nificent,  22  / 

Oil  taken  for  Praiie  and  Flattery, 
106 

Opinion  oppos’d  to  Knowledge,  iS6. 
The  Ills  that  ariiè  from  falie  O- 
pinions,  231 

Opportunity,Tenetoi  Fythagoras  con¬ 
cerning  it,  fz.  We  ought  to  lay 
hold  of  it  in  all  things,  289.  God 
call’d  Opportunity,  ibid. 

Oracles  of  Apollo,  1 84,  1 8y 

Order,  what  it  is,  179,  ^c. 

Orpheus,  his  Theology,  171.  His 
Opinion  concerning  Numbers, 

317 

Oar  made  of  Pafte,  81.  Of  Myrrh, 
Incenfe,  and  all  other  Aromaticks 
ibid. 

P. 

F^lm-tree,  the  many  Virtues  of  it, 
the  Buds  of  it,  call’d  the  Brain , 
caufes  great  Pains  in  the  Head, 
when  eaten,  127,  128 

Parents,  the  Honour  due  to  them, 
2oy,  Wherein  it  confifts,  208. 
Our  Parents  and  Relations  repre- 
fent  to  us  God  and  the  Angei§, 

206.  The  ible  Occaiion  where¬ 
in  wc  may  difobey  our  Parents, 

207.  Folly  of  Parents  in  thcE- 
ducation  of  their  Children,  ιό 

Far· 
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TartheniSf  Mother  of  Pythagoras,  t  o 

Parlons  of  the  Soul  more  cruel  than 
Tyrants,  zi.  The  Parts  and  as 
it  were  the  Members  of  Folly, zio. 
The  Source  of  all  manner  of  In- 
juftices,  221.  The  Excefs  only  a 
Fault,  1 66.  They  lend  one  ano¬ 
ther  Arms,  22  0.  Given  as  Helps 
to  Reafon,  284 

Patience,  the  Effefts  of  it,  261 

Perjury  proceeds  from  a  Habit  of 
Swearing,  192 

Perfeverance  in  Vice  or  in  Virtue 
only  punillfd  or  rewarded,  zfo 

Phalaris,  Tyrant  of  Sicily,  his  Cru¬ 
elty,  88 

Philofopher*  The  Difference  between 
a  Philofbpher  and  another  Man, 
14.  Philoibphers  will  never  per- 
feâly  know  the  Nature  of  the 
Soul  of  Beafts,  yi.  Firil:  Philo¬ 
ibphers  pretended  to  be  Magici¬ 
ans,  68,  69.  Phyiicians,  yy 

Philofophy  compris’d  under  the  ge¬ 
neral  Name  of  Phyiicks,  71.  Is 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Truth  of 
the  Things  that  are,  72.  The 
Purgation  and  Perfeftion  of  hu¬ 
man  Nature,  i6y.  Praâripl  Phi¬ 
lofophy  the  Mother  of  wirtue, 
and  contemplative  the  Moilier  of 
Truth,  169.  Their  Effects,  i6y, 

Philofiratus  his  Fixions  and  Vilions 
concerning  the  Life  of  Apolloni¬ 
us,  141 

Phyfick,  the  wiieft  of  all  human 
Things,  29 

Phyficks,  little  known  before  the  ic- 
vcn  Sages,  7 1 .  Phyiicks  of  Py¬ 
thagoras,  72,  Bounds  of 

Phyiicks,  351 

Piety.  Nothing  is  agreeable  to  God 
without  Piety,  i8y,  e^c.  The 
firft,  the  Guide,  and  the  Mother 
of  all  Virtues,  171,  zyi 

Planets  call’d  the  Dogs  of  Profer- 
pine,  yy 


Pleiades  the  Lyres  of  the  Mufes,  /- 
bid. 

Plutarch,  his  ridiculous  Stories  of 
the  yevos,  y 

Politicks,  the  ftudy  of  the  firil  Sa¬ 
ges,  2,  87 

Poverty.  Voluntary  Poverty,  276 
Prarje  the  portion  of  the  Gods,  19 
Prayer,  the  Neceility  and  Difficulty 
of  it,  yr.  The  Medium  between 
our  feekihg  a,nd  the  Gift  of  God, 
324.  It  ought  to  be  accompani¬ 
ed  with  Works,  ibid,  and  236 
Probations  that  Pythagoras  injoin’d 
his  Difciples,  24 

Proferpine.  The  Field  of  Proferpine» 
40 

Providence  is  compos’d  of  the  Eter¬ 
nal  Law,  and  of  the  Divine  Oath, 
93.  It  diilributes  to  every  one 
what  is  his  due,  238.  To  deny 
the  Providence  and  J  uilice  of  God, 
is  to  dcilroy  all  Religion,  2y2.  It 
extends  it  ielf  over  all  things  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Dignity,  zyy. 
Over  all  Animals  in  generak  2y4» 
&c. 

Prudence  the  Mother  of  Virtues,  66» 
266.  ItsEffedls,  228.  The  Rule 
and  Meaiure  of  Juftice,  231. 
Without  it  there  can  be  neither 
Juftice  nor  Holinefs,  341 
Power  ought  not  to  be  meafur’d  by 
the  Will,  but  by  the  Strength  of 
Nature,  2iy.  It  dwells  near  Ne- 
ceffity,  ibid, 

Pun^ments  of  the  other  Life  be¬ 
liev’d  by  Pythagoras  to  be  tem¬ 
poral,  37.  Voluntary  Puniffiments 
the  Cure  of  fins,  28 1 
Pun^jments  with  which  God  cha- 
ftifes  us,  and  the  Uib  we  ought 
to  make  of  them,  281 
Purgation·  ought  to  precede  Con¬ 
templation,  1 68.  And  the  Deli¬ 
verance  of  the  Souk  376 
Purgations  taken  from  the  Chalde¬ 
ans  and  from  the  Hebrews,  369 

Purga- 
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Turgathn,  Illufnination  and  Perfe6i:i- 
on,  the  three  Degrees,  576 

iPyramhl.  The  firft  Pyramid  in  the 
Tour y  g  1 9 

Pythagoras  was  never  in  Jud&ai 
4.  His  Extrailion  and  Country, 
9.  The  time  when  he  liv’d,  ii. 
He  chang’d  the  Name  of  Sage  in¬ 
to  that  of  Philofopher,  14.  He 
always  taught  in  the  Temples, and 
why,  22.  His  Probation  of  thofe 
that  ofter’d  themielves  to  be  his 
Difciples,  23.  He  injoin’d  them 
•a  Silence  of  five  Years,  which  he 
reduc’d  fometimesr  to  two,  24. 
His  Diiciples  divided  into  two 
ClaiTes,  2y.  He  had  a  great  Va¬ 
lue  for  Mufick*  26.  He  imitated 
the  Egyptians  in  their  three  forts 
of  Style,  29,  His  purgation  of 
the  Soul,  30,  The  Myifery  of  his 
Numbers,  lèid.  and  31.  His  O- 
pinjon  concerning  the  Creation, 
37.  Concerning  the  Souls  of 
Bealls,  49.  His  Theology, 34, 

His  Superirition  concerning  the 
time  of  Prayer  and  divine  Cere¬ 
monies,  yi.  Juilify’d  from  the 
Reproach  of  Hard-heartednels 

{  to  other  Memyy.  His  Gratitude 
and  Friendlliip  for  his  Mailer 
reeydes,y^.  His  Abilinences,  60. 
His  Error  concerning  the  firll  Life 
of  the  Soul,  63.  He  always  o- 
bey’d  the  Didlates  of  Realbn  64. 
His  great  Severity,  66»  He  pre¬ 
tended  to  Divination,  67,  What 
we  ought  to  believe  concerning 
liisWitchcraftandMiraclcs,69,^^i·. 
His  golden  Thigh,  his  Eagle,  his 
Bear,  Ihid.  Of  the  Command  he 
had  over  Bealls,  70.  Of  his  Ja¬ 
velin,  Ihid,  He  was  averfc  to 
Ollentation  and  Vain-lhew,  Ihid. 
His  Deicent  into  Hell,  whereon 
grounded,  7 1 .  His  Syllem  con- 
cemingMatter  very  different  from 
that  of  Atoms,  73,  His  difeove- 
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ries  in  Phyficks,  7i,e^c.  He  fa- 
crific’d  a  Hecatomb  to  the  Mules, 
81.  He  never  offer’d  any  bloody 
Sacrifice,  Ihid.  Canon  of  Pytha-- 
goras,  84.  His  Opinions  con¬ 
cerning  Mufick,  Ibid.  His  Trea- 
tifes  of  Poliiicks,  Phyficks  and 
Morality,  87  Great  Men  brought 
up  in  his  School,  88.  His  Wife 
and  Children,  9  : .  Whether  he  c- 
ver  vyrit  any  thing  or  not,  92. 
His·  Sayings  pafs’d  for  Oracles, 
93.  The  great  Relpedl  was 
IhewQ.him,  The  Perlccu- 

tions  he  iuffer’d.  Ibid,  and  94. 
His  Death  at  95·.  A 

Statue  crc<51ed  to  him  at  Rome, 
Ibid,  and  96.  How  long  his  School 
lalled,  ibid.  His  Letter  to  Hiero, 
Suppofititious,  Ibid.  His  Symbols, 
GoldenVerieSjiyisC^’^. 
The  Praife  of  them,  1 6η, ^c, 

Pythagoreans,  their  Ellates  in  com¬ 
mon,  20.  Were  regarded  as  dead 
when  they  quitted  their  ProfeR 
lion.  Ibid.  Their  way  of  living, 
27.  Their  Errors,  33.  Con¬ 
cerning  their  falie  Gods,  172, 180. 
Concerning  the  Punifhments  of 
the  other  Life,  280.  They  for¬ 
bid  Self-Murder,  312  ^ 

0^ 

^aalities  the  fécond  Qualities  are 
the  Difeaies,  η  6 

Sluaternion,  the  Name  of  God, 
what  it  lignifies,  31,  ^c.  Source 
of  the  Order  of  the  World,  3 1 7,^^^. 
The  true  lignification  of  this  Word, 
326.  Whence  Pythagoras  took 
this  Idea,  3 1 6 

R. 

Rabbins,  an  Idea  they  took  from  I^- 
thagoras,  42 

Re  afin  governs  it  felf  by  Inilruâtion 
andPaflion  by  Habitude,  222 

Reafin  is  the  Law  of  Nature,  in, 
grav’d  within  us,  248.  Is  na 

turally" 
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hirally  in  Man,  141.  Is  God,  and 
how,  284 

Rg^e?7 erai ton  oi  Man,  538 
Remini  fancy,  a  Confequence  of  the 
Creation  of  Souls  before  Bodies, 
264. 

Repentance  is  the  Beginning  of  Wif- 
dom,  281 

Riches,  the  Vanity  of  them,  273. 
They  are  only  a  Relief  for  the 
Body  303 

Ring.  Wear  not  a  fir  ait  Ring,  103 
Rock  of  Tantakis,  248 
Roafi  not  that  which  is  Boil’d,  iif 
Rufi,  the  Emblem  of  Vices,  170 

s. 

Sacrifices  of  the  Pagans  oflTer’d  only 
to  the  Corporeal  Gods,  37 
Sacrifices  offer’d  to  theSeaibns,  iif 
Sacrifices  ought  to  reconcile  Fami¬ 
lies,  III.  Are  Patterns  of  myfti- 
cal  Philoibphy,  379,  (^c. 

Saints,  the  Idea  which  the  Pythago¬ 
reans  had  of  them,  20 1*  ^c.  The 
Worffiip  they  would  have  us  pay 
them,  Ihid. 

Salt,  theSymbolof  Jufficei  90.  The 
Saltfeller  iànéfify’d  the  Table*  lb. 
The  SuperJftition  of  throwing  it 
down  very  antient,  Ibid. 
Salvation,  the  glorious  End  of  all 
our  Labours,  383.  The  greateil 
Atchievement  ofthe  Art  of  Love, 
Ibid.  Is  in  no  wife  the  Eruit  of 
Study  and  Knowledge,  3^6 
Serpent,  the  Emblem  of  an  Enemy* 

^iven,  why  call’d  Virgin,  and  with¬ 
out  Mother,  318.  Minerva,  I- 
bid. 

'  tlence  oi Jive  Years  ordain’d  by  P^- 
thagoras,  24.  Reduc’d  ibmetimes 
to  two,  Ibid,  Gives  Docility  to 
the  Soul,  The  only  way  to 

ffruifion,  25* 

)f  Omiffion  and  Commiflion, 
),  In  what  alike»  How 


voluntary  or  involuntary,  348 

slavery  that  proceeds  from  Igno* 
ranee,  175·.  Slavery  of  Sin  is  vo¬ 
luntary,  34S 

Sdcratesi  a  divine  Man,  2  3  d.  His  O- 
pinion  concerning  the  Metemp- 
lychofis,  48 

Solitude,  how  it  leads  to  Vice,  223 

Soul,  The  Pythagoreans  imagin’d 
it  to  be  compounded  of  two  Parts* 
30,  39.  How  taken  from  the 
four  Elements  according  to 
u«.  Ibid.  Moulded  on  the  Form 
of  the  Body,  Ibid-  Diviiion  of 
it  into  Underftanding  and  Soul, 
whence  taken,  42.  It  can  never 
change  its  Nature,  46.  How  the 
Soul  is  aielf-movingNumber,79, 
God  delights  to  dwdl  in  a  pure 
Soul,  184.  The  Souls  of  Men 
when  they  are  united  to  God* 
6ught  to  be  honour’d,  3  y.  PaK 
lions  of  the -Soul  of  Man,  174. 
The  Souls  of  Men  may  be .  call’d 
Mortal  Gods,  and  how.  Ibid. 
Death  of  the  Soul,  i7y.  The 
Soul  ought  to  be  iubjedi:  to  God 
alone,  208.  They  who  believe 
the  Soul  to  be  Mortal,  are  inca¬ 
pable  of  pradrifing  Juff;icc,  231. 
The  bare  fuipicion  of  the  Mor¬ 
tality  of  the  Souk  ftifles  in  us  all 
our  Inclinations  to  Virtue,  235*. 
and  includes  all  ibrts  of  Injuftice* 
iyi.  Whatever  hurts  not  the 
Soul  is  not  a  real  Evil*  240.  O- 
pinion  of  Timaus  concerning  the 
Soul,  2f9j  260.  Whence  pro¬ 
ceeds  the  likenefs  of  the  Soul 
to  God,  264.  Eternity  of  the 
Soul,  263.  It  cannot  dye  with 
the  Body,  334.  Its  Fall,  338. 
The  Soul  compar’d  to  a  wing’d 
Chariot  that  has  two  Horfes  and 
a  Coachman,  364.  Purgation  of 
the  Soul,  363.  Cloath’d  with  a 
ipiritual  Body  according  to  the 
Pythagoreans  It  ought  to 
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be  adorn’d  with  Knowledge  and 
with  virtue,  380.  Soul  of  Man, 
the  laft  of  the  Works  of  God, 
i7<5,  (^c.  Firft  Life  of  the  Soul 
according  to  the  Pythagoreans» 
237.  The  Soul  a  heavenly  Plant, 
260.  The  Soul  of  Beafts,49.  in 
nothing  different  from  Matter, 

Spirits,  call’d  warm  Vapors,  77 
Splendors,  iecond  iplendors,  what 
it  means,  199 

Stoicks,  how  they  agreed  Fate  and 
’  Free-Will,  360,  (^c. 

Story  of  a  Pythagorean, 

- Of  Mullias  and  Tamycha,  63 

- - Of  the  Sybarites  and  Croto· 

niâtes,  64 

Surveying  of  Land  the  firil:  Elements 
of  Geometry,  80.  Very  antient. 
Ibid. 

Stoallova,  a  Symbol  of  great  Talkers, 
100 

Svoord,  two-cdg’d,  an  Emblem  of 
flanderous  Tongues,  116 
Sy  bar  it  as,  their  Power  and  Riches, 

Symbol,  its  double  icnie,  29.  Its 
W.  Energy,  62.  The  Cradle  of  Mo- 
[  rals,  97.  Us’d  in  Egypt,  Indaa 
and  .drabia.  Ibid.  We  ought  to 
obey  their  double ièniè,  372.  Ho¬ 
ly  Precepts  given  under  Shadows 
and  Veils,  373.  Their  ieeming 
Contradidion,  how  reconcil’d. 
Ibid. 

how  us’d  by  Hie· 

tocles,  369 

T. 

Table,  the  Table  was  facredi  116. 
'twas  forbid  to  take  up  what  fell 
from  it,  ibid. 

Tantalus,  his  Rock,  248, 
Tarcyneans,  what  People  they  were, 
89. 

Temerity,  the  Mother  of  Vices,  66, 
277,  278. 

Timyerance,  the  Virtue  of  every  Age 


and  Sex,  19.'  The  good  it  pro¬ 
duces,  222,  Mother  of  Liberality, 
^33 

Temperance  and  Fortitude,  two  vi¬ 
gilant  Guards,  271 

Ten,  the  finite  Interval  of  Numbers, 
317.  The  Power  of  ten  is  four, 
and  how,  ibid,  and  318 

ΤίΤξΛπτυζ  of  Pythagoras,  316 

Thales  alone,  of  all  the  Sages,  ap.. 

ply’dhimfelf  to  Philofophical  Me¬ 
ditations,  2.  He  had  no  Mailer  of 
his  own  Nation,  ibid.  His  know 

ledge,  7.  Eftabhlhes  the  loZk 

Sea,  ibid. 

Theano,  Vlife  of  Pythagoras,  aeood 
Saying  of  hers,  91  ^ 

Theological  Treatife  of  Pythagoras, 
call’d  the  holy  Book,  3 1 7 
Theology  of  Pythagoras,  34, 
what  that  Science  confifis,  327 

Thunder,  of  what  a  Sign,  122! 

Tongue  kept  in  awe  by  abilainin® 
from  Swearing,  192  ** 

Tradition,  how  it  came  to  the  Greeks 
330  ^ 

Tranfgrejfion  of  yhe  Law  of  God  ifi 
two  Manners,  346. 

Tribund  of  the  Soul.  304.  Sc 

Trinity.  The  Holy  Trinity  unknown 

to  Pythagoras,  124 

Truth  ajpd  Virtue,  their  EiFeâs,  1 6y, 
they  always  flow  from  the  EiTence 
of  the  Creator,  gyy.  Why  necejP- 
lary,  368 

Two,  why  it  fignifies  the  vifible 
World,  29,  31. 

V. 

Ver/es  oî  Pythagoras,  why  call’d  GoL 
den, ^  170.  The  Elements  of  Per- 
fe<^ion,  388,  Oracles  of  the  Py¬ 
thagorean  Dodtrine,  ibid.  Their 
true  Author,  \66.  Two  Verfes 
that  are  wanting  in  the  Text,  3  04 

Vice,  the  Father  of  Infidelity,  19Γ. 
The  Vices  of  each  Faculty  of  the 
Souk  22y 
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•  iÛïms»  artificial  offer’d  inftcad  of 
natural,  8 1 

Vine.  Ojfer  not  to  the  Gods  the  Wine 
of  unprun’ divines»  1 1 8 
Vinegar»  for  the  Gall  of  Satire,  io8 
Virtue.  There  is  no  true  ftrength 
but  in  Virtue,*  2,2.  The  chief  Vir¬ 
tue  of  Men  is  to  love  one  ano¬ 
ther,  jO..  Divine  and  Human  vir¬ 
tue,  I  όρ.' What  Divine  Virtue  is, 
3 14.  Virtue  ties  us  to  our  Friends, 
and  Nature  to  our  Relations,  3 1 1 
The  Wings  of  the  Soul,  341.  Vir¬ 
tue  would  be  ufelefs  if  the  Soul 
were  mortal,  235·.  What  it  truly 
is,  23.6.  Shadows  of  Virtue,  237. 
Virtue  gives  aLuftre  to  the  Ills  of 
this  Life,  240.  Virtue  only  ufeful 
to  the  Soul,  273.  It  makes  it  ielf 
be  chofen  for  the  lake  of  its  Beau¬ 
ty,  277·  The  Image  of  God  in 
the  ^oul,  325.  The  Perfeilion  of 
Virtue,  388.  Nothing  can  make 
it  change,  219.  ’Tis  falie  that 
thcPraâice  of  Virtues  is  impoffi- 
ble,  234·  virtue  is  form’d  in  us 
by  the  Co-operation  of  its  Origi¬ 
nal,  325·. 

Ulyjfes»  Why  he  refus’d  the  Immor¬ 
tality  that  Calypfo  offer’d  him,  22 
XJnion  of  Citizens,  a  Rampant  a- 
gainft  Tyranny,  18  ^  ^ 

Underflanding  is  feated  in  the'Brain, 

77 

XJniit  the  Principle  of  all  Numbers, 
includes. the  Power  of  all  Num¬ 
bers,  318. 

Univerfe»  how  an  Image  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Beauty,  331.  Form’d  after 
the  Divine  Meafure  and  Proporti¬ 
on,  ibid· 

W. 

WeefeU  an  Emblem  of  Tale-bearers, 
and  why,  130 


Weights  and  Mealures  known  m 
.  Greece  before  Pythagoras»  8y 
Wicked  Men,  how  they  ought  to  be 
lov’d,  217,  é^c.  When  pmniih’d 
they  become  an  infi:ru(Stive  Exam¬ 
ple  to  theWifei  248.  Puniih’das 
Men,  and  as  ill  Men;  and  how, 
249.  Seek  comfort  from  their 
Crimes  in  the  Death  of  the  Soul, 
280.  Their  Juftice  in  condemn¬ 
ing  themfelves  to  Death,  281 
Winds»  fignify  Seditions,  Revolts, 
Wats,  125· 

Wtfdom»  Order  and  Perfedliom  in- 
ieparablc,  177 

Wife.  The  Wife  are  the  onlySacrifi- 
cers,  184.  Hate  no  Man,  218. 
Women»  their  true  Ornaments,  16. 
’Tis  difficult  to  reclaim  them 
when  they  have  once  got  a  Habit 
of  Luxury,  ibid.  Refufe  the  Wea¬ 
pons  a  Woman  offers  y iu»  13. 
Wood,  Cut  not  Wood  in  the  roay»  j  f  i 
Works  ought  to  be  animated  by 
Prayer,  and  Prayer  by  Works,  3  24. 
Worfhip.  Sit  dorOn  when  you  Worjhip, 
120  It  ought  to  be  proportion’d 
to  theDignity  of  the  Beings  whom 
we  Worlhip,  34.  Always  be  re- 
ferr’d  to  God,  8f,  and  never  be 
given  to  any  Nature  inferior  to 
Man,  ibid. 

Z. 

Zaleucus»  his  moft  remarkable  Laws, 

89,  ήί>€. 

Zamolxis»  a  Have  of  Pythagoras»  be¬ 
comes  a  great  Legiilator,  88 
Zeno  of  EUo»  invented  fome  Syllo- 
gifms,  86 

Zpdiack»  Its  Obliquity  demonftrated 
by  Pythagoras,  74 
Zones  invented  by  Pythagoras,  jf 
Zoroafter  more  Ancient  than 
ras,  1 3 .  His  Books  of  Magick,  67 
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